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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1957 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Monpay, JANUARY 23, 1956. 
STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES P. MITCHELL, SECRETARY OF LABOR 

ARTHUR LARSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 

ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AND MANPOWER 

J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR AFFAIRS 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order. The committee 
is about to start the hearings on the budget estimates for 1957 for 
the Department of Labor and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

It is the intention of the committee again this year to start hear- 
ings at 10 o’clock in the morning and to proceed until 12:15 or 
thereabouts and recess until 2 o’clock and proceed until 4:30 each 
day until the hearings are completed which we hope will be sometime 
during the latter part of February. 

The committee has before it the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, 
the Under Secretary, Mr. Larson, and the Assistant Secretary for the 
Employment and Manpower, Mr. Siciliano; the Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs, Mr. Wilkins, and the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary, Mr. Dodson and his assistant, Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Mitchell, we are happy to have you before us this morning. 
If you have a prepared statement you may read it, or you may pro- 
ceed extemporaneously whichever you want to do. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY MITCHELL 


Secretary Mrreweit. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I have a prepared statement here 
which is very short and with your permission I would like to read it 
and interpolate where it seems necessary. 


(1) 
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When I appeared before this committee last year I discussed in 
detail together with the Under Secretary many long-established pro- 
grams with the various bureaus of the Department. This year, since 
there is no change in the committee membership, I will “direct my 
remarks to the new projects this committee approved for the current 
fiscal year 1956 and to the increases requested for next year. The 
Under Secretary and I are here to answer any questions you may 
have about the programs of the Department. First, however, I 
would like to sketch very briefly the overall budget picture for the 
Department. 


COMPARISON OF 1957 REQUEST WITH 1956 APPROPRIATION 


For the fiscal year 1956, Congress has appropriated $468,703,650. 
To this should be added two proposed supplementals. The first, for 
$1,918,500, will be to cover the increased pay costs resulting from the 
new salary scales. The other, estimated at $13 million, will be needed 
to meet the demands of unemploy ment insurance payments to F ederal 
workers. The need for this latter supplemental was anticipated in 
the report of the Senate committee last year: 

While it seems quite obvious that the $20 million allowance will be substantially 
less than will be required, the committee desires to afford the House committee 
an opportunity to review the program again upon the submission of a supple- 
mental estimate, and therefore recommends no increase. 

The reference to “no increase” was to our request to the Senate for 
an increase of a House allowance of $20 million to $40 million. 

The full 1956 appropriation, then, arrived at by adding these sup- 
plementals to the amount already appropriated becomes a figure of 

$483,622,150. The 1957 request, which may be compared with this 
1956 figure is $499,584,000. This represents an increase from 1956 
to 1957 of $15,961,850. 

I might add that this is in accordance with the President's budget 
which was submitted several weeks ago. There are certain changes 
which I will allude to later which may change this picture. 

In accordance with this budget, this increase is accounted for as 
follows: 


inecreane in grants to rates... .. 2. 4k OD ee ae $15, 000, 000 
increase. in salaries and expenses.............-.........«.-..~. ONS 3, 461, 850 
Reductions in veterans’ benefit payments___._.___________________- —2. 500, 000 

Repent a Pts eee ed. eee Se oe , 961, 850 


More than half of thd increase requested for salaries and expenses is 
to convert the Wage and Hour Division and Solicitor’s Office appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year toa full-year basis in 1957. Since 
the effective date of the $1 minimum wage is March 1, 19: 56, this year’s 
ludget—that is, the 1956 budget—provided for a heavy increase dur- 
ing the second half of the year, which must now be converted to an 
annual basis. 

The balance of the $3,461,850 increase in salaries and expenses is 
distributed throughout the several appropriations of the Department. 
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NEW PROGRAMS IN 1956 


Last year Congress appropriated funds to the Department for sev- 
eral new projects. The major ones were for a program for improve- 
ment of the skills of the work force; a project to study the problems 
of employment of older workers, and the inauguration of a Federal- 
State program for labor turnover statistics. Funds were also provided 
to expand the staff of the Office of the Solicitor and the Wage and 
Hour Division to provide adequate enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as a result of increasing the minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1. There are attached the usual tables showing distribution 
of the appropriation for the Department of Labor to the several bu- 
reaus and to fund accounts. In this connection I call your attention 
to the fact that, of the $499,584,000 requested for the fiscal year 1957, 
$36,084,000, or less than 7 percent, is for program-operation expenses. 

The balance is distributed as follows: Grants to States for the 
administration of employment service and unemployment insurance, 
$265 million; unemployment insurance payments to veterans, $117,- 
500,000; unemployment insurance payments to Federal workers; $33 
million; and employees’ compensation payments, $48 million. 

In connection with these latter figures, the estimate which we sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President’s budget of $117,500,000 for un- 
employment-insurance payments to veterans is being revised, based 
upon a detailed analysis of our expenditures for the first half of 1956 
and that revision will come to the Congress and will indicate that the 
sum required will be in the neighborhood of $90 million instead of 
$117,500,000. 

In addition, on the basis of an actual examination of our experience 
with relation to the unemployment insurance for Federal workers for 
the first half of 1956, we are revising downward the $33 million to 
$30 million. This revision will make a change in our figures so that 
the net change of increase of $15,961,850 will be in effect a decrease of 
approximately $15 million in the total request of the Department of 
Labor for 1957. 

I would like to review the major programs this committee allowed 
the Department in 1956. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SKILLS OF THE WORK FORCE 


For fiscal 1956 Congress allowed sufficient funds for five positions 
to initiate a program aimed at improvement of the skills of the work 
force. No increase is requested for 1957. 

lhe National Manpower Council has stated: 

We lack an adequate inventory of our resources of skilled and technical 
manpower. Hence, it is not surprising that there are no reliable forecasts of 
the Nation’s future requirements for skilled and technical workers. 

The Council further states long-range objectives should include: 


To improve the facilities and methods used to train skilled and technical 
manpower. 

To increase knowledge about our manpower resources. 

With these objectives in mind, this small task force of five people 
has been set up and has developed a number of projects to be under 
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taken by several of our Bureaus. The first of these is a study to try to 
determine actual manpower needs during the next 5 years in a large 
number of significant occupations. 

The information produced will identify the areas in which special 
efforts will be needed to insure an adequate supply of skilled workers 
to meet anticipated requirements. Research on individual occupa- 
tions will provide information useful in counseling young people in 
schools and to employers and trade unions interested in on-the-job 
training. Results on some of the major industries and occupations 
will be available this year. 

I might say that the m: jor areas we are studying are the TV in- 
dustry, “the telephone industry, machine shops, welders, and the elec- 
troplating industry, the plating industry, and the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, all of which are undergoing consider able change 
in their methods of production. 

Another project for which plans are being developed is a com- 
munity survey designed to produce information on the future man- 
power requirements “and to stimulate community action in developing 
training programs to meet those requirements. A similar project, 
using an industrywide rather than a community approach, is also 
planned. We feel that if we can persuade industry to analyze and 
recognize its training needs the necessary actions will follow. 

If industry is to do a good training job it should have access to 
the latest and best information on training methods. A fourth proj- 
ect which we are undertaking involves the establishment of a sort of 
clearinghouse for the exchange of training know-how. 

In this we are seeking the cooperation of the Department of Defense, 
which, because of its particularly difficult training problem, has devel- 
oped a number of unique training methods. 

I believe private industry can profit greatly if this information is 
made available. Similarly, we plan to encourage the exchange of 
training data among private firms. 

I believe that these projects will provide sound information and 
experience upon which action programs to follow can be based. 


OLDER WORKERS PROGRAM 


Congress allowed us a new item of $160,000 to be devoted to a study 
of older worker problems. There is no increase other than that needed 
for the increase in salary costs for this project in the 1957 request. 

The older worker project in 1956 concentrated on necessary study 
and research to lay the groundwork for action. 

The project we are proposing for 1957 stresses direct action. One 
of the research projects, the study of productivity and performance 
of older workers, as anticipated, was too large to be completed in 1 
year, and we are asking for continuance ¢ of that key study. 

Practically all of the rest of the 1957 proposal calls for direct serv- 
ices and benefits to older workers through extended and improved 
counseling and placement services and through education of em- 
ployers, unions, and the public on the contributions which older 
workers can make when they are properly placed. 

The committee pr obably would be interested in some of the work 
which is going on in the Department now and most of which will be 
completed in fiscal year 1956. 
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We have a project which attempts to review and analyze the col- 
lective bargaining agrements for older worker provisions; 2 project 
which is studying the productivity and performance record of older 
workers measured against the average. We have a project which is 
surveying employment and turnover with respect to older workers, 
and also a project studying employer policies with respect to older 
workers. 

We have a project surveying the characterics of the older unem- 
ployed in order to determine what kind of jobs they would best fit into 
and we are studying the methods, time, and costs involved in the 
counseling and placement of old workers. 

One of the most important studies we are undertaking is the effect of 
pension costs on employer policies in the employment of older workers. 

We have a project, too, directed specifically to the employment of— 
in this case we call it mature women, rather than older women, for the 
sake of the women. 


STATISTICS ON LABOR TURNOVER 


The third major allocation of funds given by the committee was an 
allocation to improve our statistical activities, particularly in the area 
of labor turnover. 

One hundred seventy thousand dollars was granted for 1956 for the 

sureau of Labor Statistics for major expansion in the statistical pro- 
gram on labor turnover, representing the largest increase granted in 
the statistical field. This is a cooperative program partic ipated in by 
the States, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

The eventual effect of this cooperative effort will be, through the use 
of existing State facilities, to multiply many times over the scope of our 
labor turnover figures at relatively small added cost. This, we believe, 
is a significant contribution, since labor turnover is one of the most 
sensitive and current of economic indicators. 

This year we expect to complete arrangements with 20 States, which 
is the number that was contemplated for fiscal 1956. The estimate for 
1957 includes funds for the Bureau of Labor Statistics to continue to 
expand this labor turnover program to 43 States. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT AMENDMENTS 


The increase for $1,500,000 for the Wage and Hour Division and 
$250,000 for the Solicitor’s Office in 1956 was for the expansion of staff 
to meet the program changes resulting from the minimum wage in- 
crease to $1 and from the annual survey of Puerto Rican wage rates. 
[ am glad to report that the program is proceeding as planned. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Within the appropriation for the Bureau of Labor Standards funds 
allowed permitted additional work on the improvement of workmen’s 
compensation laws. A draft of a possible model workmen’s com- 
pensation law has been developed. The purpose of this draft is to 
make conveniently available - each State the best provisions worked 
out by all the States in 45 years of study and experience. The inter- 
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est in this draft has far exceeded our expectations. ‘Twenty-five 
hundred copies have been circulated to interested persons for com- 
ment and criticism. It is hoped that, when these suggestions are 
worked into the present draft, we shall have a document to which 
individual States can look, if they wish, for tested ideas and improve- 
ments developed in other States. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Congress approved $145,000 for fiscal 1956 for International Labor 
Affairs work. There is no increase requested for 1957. 

Our budget permits us to follow more closely the labor situation 
in other countries and to use resulting information to make a better 
contribution to United States plans to meet the requests from other 
nations for assistance in improving their free economic, social and 
political institutions and to fight communism. 

It has permitted us to prov ide—through the Department of State— 
better policy guidance to our embassies in the labor aspects of foreign 
policy, and to more effec tively “backstop” them with infor mation 
materials and ideas on how to meet specific problem situations in the 
labor field. 

The increased funds have also permitted progress to be made in 
carrying out the Department’s responsibility for United States par- 
ticipation in the International Labor Organization. 

We have continued to give special attention to the effect of possible 
tariff reductions on employ ment opportunities of American labor, 
particularly in areas of substantial unemployment. 


INCREASES FOR 1957 
WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


For 1957 our increase of $1,857,000 is related to the funds needed 
to place the increased staff of the Wage and Hour Division on an 
annual basis. There is no major change in program beyond what 
has been explained previously to the committee. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Our next largest increase of $583,000 is in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The largest single item of this increase is $170,000 for 
extending the labor turnover statistics program to more States, as 
described earlier. 

Additional funds are also requested for printing the revised edition 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook, for improving accident sta- 
tistics on industrial injuries, and for getting a more accurate appraisal 
of changes in rents, which have an important influence on the anion 
ers Price Index. Because of the extensive use of the index, it is our 
aim to maintain it at all times at a high degree of accuracy. 


PROGRAM FOR LOW-INCOME FARM FAMILIES 
The next largest increase is $413,750 for the Bureau of Employment 


Security. The Bureau of Employment Security, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, has developed a program de- 
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signed to help solve the problems of low-income farm families. ‘This 
program has been developed as a result of a report by the Secretary of 
Agriculture which was submitted by the President to Congress during 
the last session. 

The Department plans to launch pilot operations in about 50 of the 
1,000 low-income counties. A considerable part of our share in the 
overall project has to do with increasing nonagricultural employment 
opportunities, part-time or full-time, for people in low-income agri- 
cultural areas. 

As we gain practical experience in a limited number of areas we will 
develop improved methods for dealing with the low-income problem. 
In addition we have asked for funds for a slight increase in the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service; for continuing the study of characteris- 
tics of unemployed insurance claimants; for revising and improving 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and for providing increased 
emphasis on management appraisal of State agencies. 


SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


We have requested an increase for the Solicitor’s Office of $229,100— 

$127,100 is to carry on an annual basis in fiscal 1957 the increased staff 
provided during the latter part of the current fiscal year because of 
the amended Fair Labor Standards Act. 


LABOR STANDARDS ENFORCEMENT 


The other major amount here is $50,000 for stepping up the enforce- 
ment of the labor standards provisions of laws relating to Federal and 
federally assisted construction, commonly referred to as Davis-Bacon 
activity. 

T he committe e might be interested in the activity in the area of labor 
standards enforcement. I would like to cite a few figures in that con- 
nection. From 1950 to 1952 the Department initiated 476 enforcement 
actions under the Davis-Bacon Act. In 1953 there were 250 enforce- 
ment actions initiated. In 1954, 346, and in 1955, 547. This is, I 
think, a significant figure, indicating the activity of the Department 
with regard to the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The total number of contractors made ineligible because of viola- 
tion of the Davis-Bacon Act, from 1935 until 1953, was 4. Since 1953, 
the activity of the Department as indicated in these figures—there 
were 4 contractors blacklisted in 1953; 26 in 1954, and 14 in 1955, and 
there are 11 actions pending. I cite these to indicate the stepped-up 
activity of enforcement of Federal laws in the Department in the 
last several years. 


IMMEDIATE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


For my own immediate office I have requested only two positions 
costing a total of $15,690, which will provide additional staff for the 
Under Secretary. This is a repetition of my request of last year. I 
feel that the Under Secretary should have a highly skilled assistant 
available to undertake special tasks and to aid ‘him generally in his 
administration of the operations of the Department. 

The balance of the increase is for centralized administrative services 
in the field of fiscal, personnel, and procurement activities. It is my 
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understanding that the committee plans to hear the various bureau 
chiefs and heads of offices. All of you know Mr. Dodson, who will be 
here throughout the hearings. I want you to feel free to call on me 
if I can be of any assistance in further explaining the Department’s 
programs and the need for the funds requested. 

My comments have been directed toward administrative operating 
needs, and, while I have not taken the time of the committee to talk 
specifically about each individual appropriation, before I close this 
formal report I want to assure the committee that I have taken a 
personal interest in this budget request, reviewed the programs and 
estimates for each bureau, and discussed them with the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget; and I believe the estimate represents a 
fair picture of the funds needed to perform the duties with which 
the Department is entrusted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that is the end of the written 
statement. We are all here—Mr. Larson, Mr. Siciliano, Mr. Dodson, 
and myself, to answer any questions that the committee may have. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


ANTICIPATED CHANGES IN 1957 BUDGET 


You have mentioned two prospective changes in the budget that 
is before us, one in the estimate for unemployment compensation 
for veterans, and one in the estimate for unemployment compensation 
for Federal workers. 

Are there any other changes that you can anticipate now in the 
budget that is before us? 

Secretary Mircue.yi. Those are the only two that we anticipate. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any of these offices where you think they 
can get along with less than you are asking for? 

Secretary Micrurii. No, sir. I have developed this budget in 
the Department, in cooperation with Mr. Dodson, the bureau heads 
and all of us here, under the theory that as responsible public officials, 
we were charged with presenting to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
the Congress our needs as we saw them. 

Now, naturally in the development of a budget of this kind, there 
is a lot of give and take. The bureau head oftentimes will ask for 
more than I, as the head of the agency, might think he needs. In 
some cases, we have added to what the bureau head has asked for. 
In my opinion, this budget is as good a budget as the collective minds 
could develop. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are there any areas here where you think you should 
have more money than you are asking for? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. No, sir. 1 think as it is set forth—if Congress 
would allocate the money that we have asked for, that we can do a 
good job in the Labor Department. 

Mr. Fogarry. We aia think that you could do a better job in 
some areas if you had a little more money. 

Secretary Mrrcneti., Well, we can always do a better job, even 
with the money we have. I am not aware of any particular areas 
where more money would be worth the investment. 

Mr. Focarry. You have been Secretary of Labor now going on 3 
vears, is that correct ? 
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Secretary Mrrcneity. Since October 8, 1953, 
Mr. Focarry. Goimg on 5 years? 
Secretary MircHe... Yes. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Foaarry. Have you made any significant changes through re- 
organization since you have become Secretary 4 

Secretary Micruert. I regard some of the changes that we have 
made as significant in this respect, Mr. Chairman: I felt upon coming 
into the Department that the overall direction of the Department 
needed strengthening, both as to policy and as to administration. We 
have, I believe, strengthened in terms of numbers of people and also 
in terms of, shall I say, the quality of the people who are responsible 
for the overall direc ‘tion of the Department. 

As far as major organizational, structural changes are concerned, 
I would say that there have been very few, if any. 

Our attention has been directed at the policy and administrative 
management end of the Department, rather than in reshuflling. 

Mr. Fooarry. Now, do you contemplate any reorganization of any 
kind as far as the basic structure of your Department is concerned ? 

Secretary Mrrcnei. No, I do not. 


POLICY CHANGE IN DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, what are the principal basic changes in policy 
that you have inaugurated since you have been the Secretary 

Secretary Mrrcnety, I think that one which is evident in these 
figures is that we have been very diligent—and this I think, is a 
matter of emphasis on policy—we have been very diligent in the 
administration of the laws which the Department is charged with 
administering; the number of actions which the Department has 
taken in this field, as I recited here as an indication of that. We have 
placed more emphasis upon the development of statistics, and we have 
placed more emphasis on the management of the bureaus, particularly 
in some of the larger bureaus, such as BES, where there are large 
sums of money involved. 

The general administration of the Department, which is part of 
my job, I believe has been greatly stepped-up. 

As you may recall, last year I explained to the committee that we 
brought in a group of outside consultants who reviewed all of the 
operations of the Department, all of the policies of the Department, 
and as a result of those recommendations, a number of what I would 
regard as significant changes have been made in the various bureaus 
of the Department. 

T would be very happy to supply the committee with the recom- 
mendations, or the actions that have resulted from the consultants’ 
recommendations if the committee would like to see them. 

Mr. Foearry. I think it might be well to either do it that way or in 
your own way just outline for the committee now what basic changes 
in policy you have put into effect since you have been Secretary, and 
what other changes in administration that you believe have strength- 
ened the Department of Labor. 
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(Additional details on this and other matters were subsequently sub- 
mitted to the committee.) 
Mr. Focarry. I know from your statement today that you seem to 


be enforcing some of the laws more than has been the case in the past, 1 
and I congratulate you for that because I think if the Congress enacts | 
legislation and it is under your jurisdiction to see that “these laws : 


are enforced, they should be enforced. I don’t believe in Congress 
passing laws, and making you responsible for their enforcement, and 
then denying to your Department of Labor the funds to see that they 
are enforced. 

You do not anticipate any going programs to be eliminated this 
vear? 

Secretary Mirrcnety. No, sir. 


INCREASE FOR WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Mr. Focarry. The largest increase you are asking for is in the Wage 
and Hour Division ? 
Secretary Mrrcnex. That is correct. . 
Mr. Focartry. As I understand it, that is to put on a full-year : 
basis the amount that we gave you in a supplemental bill this past 
year. 
Secretary Mrrcneiy. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Foearry. Do you think that is enough for the enforcement? 
Do you think $10 million will be enough to enforce the law as it now 
stands, with all its implications? 
Secretary Mitcuein. Our best estimate, Mr. Fogarty, is that that 
is enough. That estimate has been arrived at after considerable soul 
searching on the part of everyone. We believe that if we get this 
money, we can do an effective job of enforcing the dollar minimum. 
Mr. Fogarty. Do you think you could do a better job with a little 
more money? A more effective job? 
Secretary Mircenert. How much more effective, I don’t know. I 
mean, conceivably you could put an inspector in each factory. 
Mr. Fosarry. I don’t mean that way. 
Secretary Mircneti. So you come down from there, you see. 


INSPECTION OF FIRMS 


Mr. Focarry. The percentage of inspections today is what? 

Mr. Donson. This contemplates 8 percent of all firms covered. 

Mr. Focarry. How many are there? 

Mr. Dopson. Eight hundred thousand firms. 

Mr. Fogarry. And you are inspecting how many ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. 67,500 is our estimate of inspections. 

Mr. Focarry. That seems to be an increase over prior years: is that 
correct ¢ . 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir: we have been down as low as 5 percent. 

Secretary Mitcueiy, There is one other problem, too, Mr. Fogarty, 
that I think we have to bear in mind, and that is the ability of any 
agency to digest large numbers of people effectively and even to get . 
them, if your standards of employment are going to remain reasonably 
good, 
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We are experiencing already, on the basis of the additional money 
given last year, some diffic ulty in getting the kind of people that we 
feel are qualified to enforce this law. So itisa question of digestion 
and also the ability to get the people. 


HOMEWORK IN THE JEWELRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Focarry. Now, I brought to the attention of your Wage and 
Hours Division a year ago, the problem i in the jewelry trade. It is not 
a problem just affecting Rhode Island and Massachusetts but it also 
affects in a large way the jewelry industry in and around the city 
of New York. This is the so-called homework that is going on in the 
jewelry business. We have had many cases of a couple or 1 man doing 
business out of the trunk of a Cadillac, or 2 Cadillacs, taking ad- 

vantage of people on relief and paying them 15 cents or 20 cents an 
hour. In some cases they don’t even get paid. 

I know you have gone to some extent to stamp out some of that 
business in New England. Do you want to tell us what has been 
accomplished ? 

Secretary MircHewn. Well, as you know, we have concentrated our 
activities in New England where this practice seems to be rife. There 
have been a number of criminal prosecutions of violators of the law. 
There have been some civil suits, and we have by no means stopped 
our activity in that regard but will continue it, and we certainly have 
been helped by the cooperation of the Commissioners of Labor in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in this activity. 

The last time I was up in Boston, I talked to the Commissioner of 
Labor in Massachusetts on this particular subject. His agency and 
the Rhode Island agency have helped us in ferreting out these 
violators. 

I think we have benefited from such cooperation and we benefit from 
the cooperation of other law-enforcement agencies in this regard. 

As to further details, I am sure that Mr. Brown, who will appear 
before you, can give you the details of the number of violators who 
have been apprehended. 


PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT OF SKILLS OF THE WORK FORCE 


Mr. Focarry. Now, Mr. Secretary, one of your new programs this 
fiscal year is on the improvement of the skills of the work force. It 
doesn’t look to me as though you have made much headw: ay in that 
program. 

Secretary Mrrcuety. Well, Mr. Chairman, with five people and 
with some delay in getting the kind of people we needed together to 
begin to do such a job, and also due to the fact that we are plowing 
completely new ground, I think that the progress that has been m: ade 
to date is satisfactory. Unquestionably as this program goes on, more 
of the results of the preliminary work that has been done will be 
evident. 

Mr. Focarry. If we doubled your work force, or if we gave you 
funds to put on five additional persons, could you accomplish more on 
that in the coming year / 

Secretary MitcHe.u. I doubt it. We might, but I would prefer to 
see what we could do with this small group working through the 
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bureaus in the development of these programs before I would ask 
for any enlargement of it. 

Mr. Focarry. The answer is all right with me, only I hope you have 
a good program developed after this coming year. 

Secretary MircHeii. | would hope so. 

Mr. Lannam. Could I ask a question there, Mr. Ch: airman? What 
is the nature of those programs, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Mircuett. With the development of improved techno- 
logical methods—automation, some people call it—we believe there is 
going to be a decided change or quite a change in the skill oe ments 
of jobs in a particular industry, and it is our feeling that the Govern- 
ment needs to take the leadership in developing inventories of the 
kind of skills that are going to be required 5 years from now, 10 years 
from now, and to promote within industry and within unions, within 
schools, the necessity for training people to equip themselves for these 
new skilled jobs. 

Mr. Lanuam. You have no idea of letting the Federal Government 
get actually into the educational field ¢ 

Secretary MircHe.. I would be opposed to that, 

Mr. Lannam. So would I, and I want to be sure that that isn’t 
contemplated. 

Secretary Mrrcnett. The role of Government in this area is one of 
developing the facts and calling them to the attention of-—in this case, 
in the main—industry. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you. 


PROGRAM FOR EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. In connection with the other program of employment 
of the older workers, are you satisfied with the progress that is being 
made in that program ¢ 

Secretary Mircnetnt. Yes; 1am. I think we have made consider- 
able progress in beginning to highlight these —— and by the end 
of 1956, as I indicated in my statement—fiscal year 1956—we will be 
pretty near through with the research that we have been carrying on 
with the money appropriated last year, and then we will be able to go 
directly to industry with some developed facts as to the performance 
of the older worker in relation to the average—his attendance record 
in relation to the average. 

I think we will tie down some of the myths that have existed with 
relation to employment of older people and which have prevented 
their employment. 

As a concrete example of what I mean, we had a group of technical 
people in just last week from industry, from investment concerns, 
pension omni ants, posing to them the question of: Does the exist- 
ence of pension plans in industry have a bearing on industry policy 
with relation to the employment of workers? 

This committee is divided in its opinion and is working now on a 
recommendation to us, which I think we can bring to industry, and 
I hope that out of it will come the realization of industry that pension 
plans need not necessarily be a deterrent to the employment of older 
workers. If we can allay that myth, we will have gone a long way, 
I think, in helping the older worker in getting a job. 
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Mr. Focarry. In other words, you expect to have a program devel- 
oped by June 30 of this calendar year, because of the research you 
have done this year, which will help to allay the fears of the em- 
ployers about hiring these older workers ¢ 

Secretary MitcHeLL. In most cases. 

Now, as | pointed out, what we are asking for in 1957 will be in the 
nature of direct action in the area of improved counseling and place- 
ment services for older workers through our employment services and 
through private agencies; and through the education of employers 
and unions. 

We will have completed all of our research projects with the excep 
tion of one, and that is the project in the study of productivity and 
performance of older workers. All of the others will have been 
completed. 

Mr. Foearry. And you think you have asked for sufficient funds to 
doa satisfactory job in the program for 1957? 

Secretary Mrrcuene. I think so. 

Mr. Larson. I think it might be added that, when you come down 
to the direct-action program we are talking about for next year, a very 
large part of that comes out of the grants to States and employment 
service and will turn wp in another part of the budget, here. That is 
in the counseling and placement and direct services to employers on 
how to utilize older workers and so on, and the amounts that will 
actually be involved there will be considerably larger than the im 
mediate appropriation of the Federal department. 


INCREASE FOR WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Focarty. I notice this year, Mr. Secretary, you are asking for 
an increase in the Women’s Bureau. 

Secretary Mircuetn. Yes, sir. Very slight. That is one we have 
been considering for some time. We have had considerable interest 
in it both from women’s organizations and also the Defense Depart 
ment in completing the study on nursing, the shortage of nurses and 
what could be done about it. 

Mr. Focarry. I had in the back of my mind that a year or two ago 
you were thinking about disassembling the Women’s Bureau and 
spreading it around in the Department of Labor. 

Secretary Mircneiit. Probably, Mr. Chairman, you are referring 
.o the comment that I made that there were other bureaus in the 
Department of Labor which could help the Women’s Bureau in the 
doing of its job. 

Administratively we have done that. That is, the Women’s Bureau 
still is an active, integral whole, and I think should remain so. But 
take, for example, the question of minimum wage in the States as it 
apples to women. The Women’s Bureau works very closely with and 
gets the assistance of, now, the Bureau of Labor Standards, which is 
concerned with the minimum wage in States across the board. 

In the area of statistics, the Bureau of Labor Sti atistics now makes 
available to the Women’s Bureau—and the Women’s Bureau calls on 
the BLS, to the extent the BLS is able to give it, for information and 
statistical advice. 

What we have done is to spread the activity with regard to women 
departmentwide and used the facilities of the Bureau to strengthen 
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the work in the interest of women. But we have still kept intact and 
would like to keep intact the Women’s Bureau. 

And if you may recall, we have made the Director of the Women’s 
Bureau an assistant tome. She occupies two jobs, so that she is able to 
use the facilities of the other bureaus in the doing of her work. 

Mr. Larson. This nurses’ survey is a good ex: ‘ample of that. That 
is not, of course, just the Women’s Bureau alone, but the BLS would 
be directly involved, and by combining the facilities of the two you can 
get a much better job than if the Women’s Bureau tried to do it alone. 


LABOR TURNOVER STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarry. Now, Mr, Secretary, in this other new program in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the labor turnover program—just what 
good will that do? 

Secretary Mircue ti. Well, the Council of Economic Advisors and 
all the other economists interested in keeping in very close touch with 
the economic situation—and our own BLS people—regard these labor 
turnover statistics as one of the most important economic indicators 
they can get. In other words, it will show the number of accessions 
and the number of separations, monthly, in American industry, which 
we don’t have, now. 

I think Mr. Clague, when he appears before you, can tell you in 
detail what he has done and what this figure will do in iain to feel 
the pulse quickly of the economic situation. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an increase in that particular 
program this year ? 

Secretary MircHe.i. Yes, sir. 

Last year the Congress gave us enough money to institute this in 
20 States and this year we are asking for additional money to insti- 
tute this program in 23 additional States, as I recall. 

Mr. Focarry. On the basis of what has been accomplished in the 
6 months that you have had the money ? 

Secretary Mrrceneti. On that basis, yes. 

I think we see enough here, now. It takes some time. This in- 
volves the cooperation of the State agencies and in our own Depart- 
ment, the close working of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

It has taken some time to develop agreements with the States to 
get this information and we believe that on the basis of what we have 
seen and on the basis of the acceptance of the St: ites in this activity, 
that it is well worthwhile expanding to the 43 States. 


WAGE STUDIES IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Focarry. We gave you some additional funds, I believe, for 
| or 2 additional wage studies to be held in Puerto Rico ? 

Secretary Mircuenn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What is your program as far as these wage studies 
are concerned in Puerto Rico for this « ‘oming vear ¢ 

Secretary Mrrenetn. Mr. Brown can probab ly give you the details, 
but we expect to use every last dime the Congress has given us or will 
vive us for the establishment of committees. 
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INDUSTRY COMMITPTEES 


Now, as you may recall, the Congress last year, in revising the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, changed the Puerto Rican law in that 
respect. The function of the Labor Department, now, is that of 
appointing the committees, financing them, rendering whatever tech- 
nical assistance may be required of the committees, but the commit 
tee’s findings with regard to the wage is final. 

Mr. Focarry. It wasn’t before. 

Secretary MircHe.y. It wasn’t before. 

Mr. Dodson just handed me the plan for 1956 on the money we got 
last year. We plan 5 committees in Puerto Rico and 1 committee in 
the Virgin Islands. 

The committees—my memory is that we have appointed industry 
committees 17, 18, 19, and 20. We have one committee yet to be 
appointed. 

Mr. Larson. In 1957, 1 believe we plan to have 12 industry commit 
tees and review all industries in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Focarry. Would 12 industry committees give you an oppor 
tunity to review all the industries ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Secretary MircHe... May I point out, for instance, Industry Com 
mittee 17, which is one committee which has been at work. It will 
review wages in the needlework and fabricated textile-products indus 
try, silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division; general division, alco 
holic beverages, tobacco, food and related products; the telephone 
division, gas utility division, radio broadcasting division, and tele 
vision broadcasting divison. 

That is one committee. 

Mr. Foearry. I wouldn't think it would be possible for one com 
mittee to do that. 

Secretary MirrcHeu.. Well, that has been the practice, Mr. Fogarty, 
and it seems to work. 

Mr. Fogarty. To give one committee so many industries / 

Mr. Mircuen.. Yes. 

Now, Industry Committee 18 goes into wholesaling, warehousing. 
and other distribution industries; stone, glass. and related products 
industries; clay and clay products industry; and hooked-rug industry. 

Committee 19 gets into corsets, brassieres, and allied garments in 
dustry ; shoe manufacturing and related products; textile and textile 
products industry; and metal hair accessories industry. 

That last, I know something about. It seems to be quite an industry 
in Puerto Rico. Haircurlers and things of that type. 

Mr. Fogarry. I am glad to see that progress being made in Puerto 
Rico. 


WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION STANDARDS 


You spoke of workmen’s compensation standards that you are be 
ginning to develop. When will they be ready ¢ 

Secretary Mrrenenn. Well, this draft has been circulated as I said 
to some 2,500 interested people in industry, labor and public affairs. 
We expect their comments by May 1, and we expect that in the early 
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fall of this vear, the legisl: ition—the proposed model draft, will be 
available to all of the States for their 1957 legislatures. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


Mr. Fogarry. I thought we gave you enough money last year to 
complete and bring up to date the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Mr. Dopson. The money you gave us was to do the basic work. The 
moneys Wwe are requesting for 1957 are to print the handbook, and 
I think we made that statement, that we would have to have moneys 
for printing. You gave us $160,000 or $180,000 to do the basic work 
of cle ve lopi he the book. and it was to be developed during the fiscal 
vear 1956, but it would not be ready for printing until 1957 and there 
is 820.000, I think it is, in here, for printing the handbook. 


CONSUMER'S PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Fogarry. Now, you are asking for additional funds to bring 
up to date the Consumer's Price Index; is that correct 4 

Secretary Mircne.yi. Yes, sir. With particular reference to the 
rent problem. 

Mr. FoGarry. I always 1 
tion. 

Secretary Brn HELL. It | ts always been a part of the Consumer's 
Price Index, but in the last year we have found that the response— 
the rent information has been secured through mail, in the main, and 
we have found that the response to our mail inquiries has gone down 
toa large extent, and we feel that we must develop some other method 
to get more accurate information on rents than we are getting. 

Mr. Fogarry. Well, I for one think that this is one of the most im- 
pate int programs. It is the only cost of living index, isn’t it, that 

nyone can look upon with some certainty that it is a true index, and 
it is well thought of b rv both labor and management ¢ 

Secretary Mircue... Labor and management regard that index as 
sacred, and so do we. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it should be kept up to standard. 

Secretary Mircuei,. We heartily agree with you. 

I would like to say also that most of the statistics or all of the 
statistics that the Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes, have also 
an equal degree of validity. 

Mr. Focarry. You hope that they do have? 

Secretary Mircueii. No, sir; they do have. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you realize this committee has always been 
interested in the Consumer’s Index. We gave the Department a 
or 8) million to have it revised a few years ago, so we certainly want 
it kept up to date now. 

Mr. Dopson. As we see places where it needs strengthening, we 
prefer to come in for smaller amounts and keep it currently accurate, 
rather than waiting and coming in for another $4 or $5 million, or 
with increased costs, 86 or $7 million. 
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PROGRAM FOR LOW-INCOME FARM FAMILIES 


Mr. Focarry. It would appear the only new program you are offer- 
ing this year is one on the problem of low-income farm families. 
That is about right; isn’t it 

Secretary Mircuevv. That is about right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. What is the history of this! 1 think you asked the 
Congress a year ago for sup yplemental funds to start a program like 
this. 

Secretary Mircuet.. Briefly, the Department of Agriculture, to 
gether with other agencies, developed a program during fiscal year 
1955, designed at getting at the problem of the low-income farm 
families. 

Our part of the program was the initiation of 50 pilot operations 
in our employment offices, designed to provide either part-time or 
full-time nonagricultural employment for some of these low-income 
farm families. 

If you will recall, the money was not secured last year. We are 
reiterating our request this year. 

Mr. Fogarry. You have already started on it; haven’t you? 

Secretary Mrrcuenn. To my knowledge, we have not had any actual 
program. We have done some preliminary work with some of the 
States, as to how this program could be initiated but as far as actually 
starting in a series of towns—we have to do this sliainne, the State 
employment agencies—we have not started it; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Sicrutano. That is right. 


PROGRAM FOR MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Fogarty. What progress are you making on the problem of 
the migratory worker ? 

Secretary Mrrcnein. I think fairly satisfactory progress. Mr. 
Goodwin will probably be able to fill in when he appears before you, 
but I might tell you that a year or more ago, the President appointed 
a Cabinet committee to get at this problem of the migratory worker. 
He made the Secretary of Labor chairman, and on it are the Secret: ry 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of HEW, and the Housing Admin- 
istrator. 

One of the tangible —— of the activities of that committee has 
been in the development of a—shall I call it—policy, which has for 
its purpose, the regulation of interstate trucks which are used in 
carrying migratory workers between States, and also a suggested 
recommendation to the States for the regulation of intrastate trucks. 

In addition, through the employ ment services, there has been worked 
out cooperation with the Publie Health people on a community basis, 
and the school people. 

One of the thins that intrigued me as a result of these activities, 
was the development of a scheme which enables migr: atory workers 
to know in advance as to the crops which will come up, and a scheme 
also to enable them to move in groups so that they move from one 
area to another, knowing full well when they get to the next area, 
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there will be employment. This is worked out between the various 
States and their employment services. 

I think some progress has been made. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I was thinking of more emphasis on the ac- 
ceptability in the community of the migratory worker, and the living 
conditions that they work under, and things like that. From some of 
the stories I have heard, they were put in ‘the position of being about 
fourth-class citizens in this country. 

Secretary Mrrcnets. And actually, Mr. Fogarty, the only thing 
the Federal Government-—and we are doing it—can do in that regard 
is to bring the focus of the community in all its aspects, on this prob- 
lem, and we are doing it. 

Mr. Larson. One of the ways of doing that—one of our main 
activities is to build up State organizations, and a number of State 
committees have been organized under our stimulus so that we have 
a direct counterpart to work with. 

There have been some other direct actions such as finding surplus 
housing of various kinds, or Army barracks, that can be torn down 
and set up someplace else for workers’ housing, for migratory workers. 

Mr. Focarty. I thought perhaps you had set up some sort of a 
pilot program. We were told of one town—is it Hoopstown, or some- 
thing like that—in Illinois, that had a really good program some 
few years ago. I thought with some of the money we gave ro a yea 
or two ago, something like that would be developed as a lead dor 
these other States that use mt ny migratory workers. 

Mr. Larson. I think that is being done. There are a number of 
these communities that are putting on splendid programs. We pick 
these things up and convey the idea to other communities through 
these State groups so that they will reproduce these activities. There 
are any number of organizations that are participating, religious 
groups, YWC A, and the Girl Scouts and almost any or ganization you 

can think of is interested in this movement in the various communities. 

Mr. Focarry. You think you are making some headway in solving 
the problems of the migratory workers and their children? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. On all fronts. We have an extremely active 
working group between the different Federal agencies and depart- 
ments, trving to get into every side of it. You will probably hear 
from HEW on some of it. They are trying to work out, for example, 
methods whereby the schoolchildren can have a card to carry from 
school to school so they will know where they fit in in particular 
erades and won't have to lose 2 or 3 years of school. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you get doy the committee a comprehensive 
statement showing what has been accomplished for the migratory 
workers ? 

Mr. Larson. That we will do. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


PROGRESS OF M1GRATORY LABOR PROGRAM 


We recognize that, since there have been so many studies and projects on 
migratory labor in the past, the thing we are devoting our efforts is to making 
concrete progress toward betterment of the migratory workers’ lot. The follow- 
ing list of items is selected because the accomplishments involved are tangible 
and measurable. It must be realized, however, that there is a tremendous, 
amount of work, both public and private, constantly going on at the Federal, 
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State, and local level, aimed at the many sides of the problem, including educa- 
tion, sanitation, recreation, social acceptance, medical care, transportation, social 
insurance, wages, continuity of employment, equal protection of laws, rights to 
welfare and public assistance benefits, special children’s problems, religious 
facilities, adequate housing, and a host of others. 
1. TRANSPORTATION 
The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor has prepared a proposed 
Transportation Code, dealing with the safety and comfort of migratory workers 
traveling between jobs by road. We are urging the adoption of these standards 
by the States and believe that they will go a long way toward eliminating some 
of the shocking practices and tragic accidents that have resulted from lax 
transportation standards. Application of similar standards to interstate com- 
merce by Federal legislation is also under consideration. 


2. HOUSING 


The President’s Committee, through its working group and secretariat, has 
been attempting to locate surplus barracks and make them available for con 
version to migratory workers’ housing. 

A Labor Camp Code has been prepared by the committee covering the con 
struction, operation, and maintenance standards that should apply. ‘This code, 
combined with the Transportation Code, will provide standards with which to 
combat two of the most widespread and persistent migratory labor problems. 


ANNUAL WORKER PROGRAM 


The annual worker program is a system whereby migratory farm groups 
at the beginning of the season have plotted out for them the exact employers 
for whom they will work in different parts of the country as the season pro- 
gresses. This is a great advantage to the worker, since it relieves him of 
uncertainty and gives him continuity of income. It is equally valuable to the 
employer, because he knows where his labor supply is coming from, and can 
develop a stable and cordial relation with the workers. The annual worker plan 
has been carried to a high degree of efficiency in the eastern seaboard migrant 
stream. We are promoting the extension of this practice to other parts of the 
country. While it must be recognized that the improvement of local conditions 
and attitudes is extremely important, it must also be realized that many of 
the problems of migratory labor would solve themselves if the cash income of 
these workers were high and steady enough. The annual worker plan offers 
the best hope for meeting the problem from this direction. 


4. ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


While the formation of committees does not in itself improve any working 
conditions, a long range and widespread attack on this problem is possible only 
if there is good organization at all levels. The President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor is a good start in this direction. Under this Committee there is 
a working group of about 25 members representing all Federal agencies dealing 
with the problem. This group in turn has smaller task forces doing day-to-day 
work on such matters as housing standards, housing supply, transportation, 
education, migrant children, residence requirements, and formation of State 
committees, 

It is considered of major importance to have State counterparts to this Federal 
organization. A number of States have migratory labor committees. Liaison 
contacts have been worked out with almost all of the States affected, either 
through State committees or through others designated by the Governor. One 
of our regular projects is to achieve the creation of State committees where 
they do not now exist. 


5. COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


There has been much activity in local communities to improve the treatment of 
migratory workers. Some communities have worked out broad programs cover- 
ing many phases of the problem, as in Hoopeston, Ill.; Clinton, N. Y.; Oconto, 
Wis. ; Lubbock, Tex.; Charleston, S. C.; and Toppenish, Wash. Many examples 
of notable achievement could be mentioned, of which only a few examples are 
given here: Guadalupe, Ariz., a day-care center and school for migrant children ; 
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Ft. Lupton and Palisades, Colo., community health programs; Wiggins, Colo., 
a school for migrant children: Fresno, Calif., health and education programs; 
Belle Glade, Fla., a school project; Twin Falls and Caldwell, Idaho, community 
health projects : State College, Pa., and education demonstration project ; Ulysses, 
Pa., a day-care center and summer school. A wide variety of public and private 
organizations are involved in these and other efforts. Our part is to encourage 
and service this kind of activity through publications, promotional activity, and 
the like. The Bureau of Labor Standards is very active in helping States and 
local communities in these and many other related activities. During the past 
year 18 States and voluntary organizations such as church groups and the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers have been serviced by this Bureau. 


6. LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


It is not enough to patch up the immediate day-to-day problems. We must 
face the question of the future place of migratory labor in our economy and 
society. We are proceeding on the basic philosophy that, other things being 
equal, the necessity to migrate is not a good thing and should be reduced as 
much as possible because of the many problems it creates for the workers and 
especially for their children. We are therefore working to find ways to pro- 
vide regular employment without the need for extensive migration. Moreover, 
the migratory worker project is being coordinated with the low-income farm 
project, since the two problems cannot be separated from each other. The 
Department of Labor is beginning an investigation into how local labor resources 
can be more fully utilized as a means of reducing the need for migratory 
workers. 

PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Fogarry. I would like to ask about the International Labor 
Organization, in which the Department of Labor takes part. 

I had the opportunity of visiting their headquarters in Geneva this 
past summer although I did not talk to Mr. Morse since he was in this 
country at the time. I did talk to Mr. Rens, the Acting Director 
General, and 4 or 5 others in the International Labor Organization. 
I came away with a feeling that this is something with which we 

should coneern ourselves and that the Department of Labor should 
have a part to play in it. 

Then, this fall, IT received from one of your employer members in 
the United States delegation to the International Labor Organization, 

detailed statement as to why he thought that the United States 
should withdraw from the International Labor Organization. 

Do you want to give us your position on it and what you think 
about this statement ? 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. First, Mr. Fogarty, I believe strongly that the 
United States Government should remain in the ILO. The ILO, as 
vou know, is a subsidiary of the United Nations and it affords the 
United States Government and the United States wang and the 
United States workers an opportunity to sit down with the govern- 
ments and workers and employers of most of the other countries of 
the world to discuss oehdnags of improvement of working standards 
throughout the world. 

For the United States Government to leave the ILO, I think would 
be a catastrophic mistake. 

In 1954. vou may recall, the Russians. by virtue of their member- 
ship in the United Nations. exercised their right to return to the 
International Labor Organization. The return of the Russians to 
the International Labor Organization T think makes it doubly im- 
portant that the United States maintain its position of leadership 
in the International Labor Organization, and strengthen it. 
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do not agree with Mr. McGrath, either as to his analysis of the 
situation, or as to his recommendation. The International Labor 
Organization is an international conference and it is to the real inter- 
ests of the United States, the United States workers and the United 
States employers for the United States to remain in the International 
Labor Organization. 

Mr. Foegarry. I thought it was significant that Russia had deter- 
mined to come back in in 1954. She came back in with a purpose and 
it seems to me that if the United States left the International Labor 
Organization, at this time, it would leave this great forum on labor 
acivities throughout the world for Russia, and Russia would be the 
one that would gain by it and not the United States. 

Secretary Mircue.yt, That is my belief; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems to me that the United States is the leader s 
far as the workers are concerned. One of the principal answers, I 
think, to communism in the world today, is the maintenance of the 
rights and privileges of those who work for a living. As long as they 
are recognized and those rights and privileges are maintained and as 
long as we have a Government like we have in our country, working 
toward that end, we have one of the best answers to communism that 
I know. 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Secretary Mircneii. That is a very fair statement and I would 
agree with every bit of it. 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Fernandez—— 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Fernanvez. How much do we contribute to the work of the 
International Labor Organization, compared to Russia ? 

Secretary Mircueii. Mr. Wilkins could answer that question. 

Mr. Wiixins. The United States contribution is 25 percent and the 
U.S.S. R. contribution is 10 percent. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And the balance is put in by whom ? 

Mr. Witxrys. By the 68 other nations in the ILO. 

I have a scale here giving the contributions of all the nations in the 
International Labor Organization. It goes from twelve-hundredths 
of a percent, to our maximum of 25 percent. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Are the Br ish putting in any? 

Mr. Witkins. The British put in 10.60, 

Mr. Fernanpez. That means about 36 percent between the British 
and the Americans ? 

Mr. Winktins. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How about the French ? 

Mr. Wirxrns. The French put in about 6.21 percent. 

Secretary Mrrcne.y.. I might point this out, Mr. Fernandez, that the 
United States percentage in support of the United Nations is 33 per- 
cent. The United States percentage in support of the International 
Labor Organization is 25 percent: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wiixkrns. Our contribution to the International Labor Organi- 
zation is the smallest contribution made by the United States to any of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations. I think in fairness to 
the committeemen we should say ever since I have been in the ILO 
there has been an effort to increase our percentage contribution. You 
will remember in 1951, the contribution to the United Nations was 
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$8.92 percent. That has been reduced to 3314, and then as I say there 
has been a tendency to increase the percentage contribution of the 
United States in the other specialized agencies of the United Nations 
where the percentage is below 3314. 

I am sure you are familiar with the fact that there is a joint resolu- 
tion now to increase the congressional ceiling of the United States 
in the International Labor Organization. We could not agree to or 
favor any contribution percentagewise that had the effect of piercing 
our congressional ceiling. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Thank you, Mr. Wilkins. 

Mr. Secretary, I didn’t quite follow you when you said our contri- 
bution to the United Nations was 33 percent. 

Secretary Mircuety. Thirty-three percent of the total cost of the 
operation of the United Nations. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And then what? 

Secretary Mrrewe.y. Our contribution to the operation of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is 25 percent. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What is the connection between the two? 

Secretary Mrreneti. Only as Mr. Wilkins pointed out, that our 
contribution to the International Labor Organization is less per- 
centagewise than our contribution to any other international agency 
in the United Nations or associated with the United Nations. 

Mr. Fernanprz. You say we contribute 33 percent to the United 
Nations. 

Secretary Mircnei.. Of the total cost of the United Nations, the 
United States Government pays 33 percent of the cost. The total 
cost of the International Labor Organization, the United States pays 
25 percent. 

Mr. Fernanpez. As I understand it, the United Nations contributes 
to the International Labor Organization. 

Secretary Mrrcnety. No, it does not, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It has no connection at all, except for purposes 
of comparison ? 

Secretary Mircnety.. Yes, and also this connection: The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is an international agency, which, while 
it long predated the United Nations, when the United Nations was 
established, the International Labor Organization became an asso- 
ciated or subsidiary agency of the United Nations, by virtue of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. In any event, France, England, and the United 
States pay approximately 45 percent as compared to Russia’s 10 
percent ? 

Secretary Mrrcve ti. That would be about right; yes. 

Mr. Frernanpez. If Mr. McGrath is right in his conclusions that 
Russia and her satellites have taken control of International Labor 
Organization, and are actually running it, and that everything done 
there from now on will be for their benefit, would you still say that 
we are justified in putting in 45 percent contribution against 10 per- 
cent for Russia, and financing it for Russia ? 

Secretary Mrrcnetn. Well, in the first place, Mr. McGrath is not 
right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am assuming, at least for argument’s sake, he 
is right. 

Secretary Mrrcnenx. Well, I don’t think that one could assume 
that the United States and its friendly allies are going to leave the 
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scene of the International Labor Oganization to the Russians. To 
make that assumption I think is just to crawl into one’s shell. 1 
wouldn’t make such an assumption. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. Well, I should think if we are carrying the burden 
of keeping it in existence, if we might say it that way, we wouldn’t 
be letting the Russians run it for their own benefit only. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Mrrcnetu. That is correct, and actually, Mr. Fernandez, 
it seems to me that with the reentry of the Russians, the United States 
has a greater challenge and a greater job to do within the Interna- 
tional Labor Or ganization in expressing its leadership and in mak- 
ing the fullest use of International Labor Organization as a medium 
of information to the rest of the world than we have done in the past. 
We have some great stakes in what happens in the International 
Labor Organization. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Secretary, would you repeat that statement 
you made with respect to the number of cases in the Davis-Bacon 
enforcement ? 

Secretary Mircue.u. Yes, sir. 

From 1935 until 1953, there were four contractors declared in- 
eligible for violation of the Davis-Bacon Act; declared ineligible for 
(sovernment contracts. 

In 1953 there were 4, in 1954 there were 26, in 1955 there were 14. 
As of the moment, there are 11 pending cases. 

Now, all of these actions resulted in the blacklisting of those con- 
tractors involved for violation of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. Frernanpez. About how many contractors are there who come 
within the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act ? 

Secretary Mrrcne.y. I haven’t any idea. It is a great number be 

cause the Davis-Bacon Act applies to all contractors who construct 
any buildings over $2,000 for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It could be in the thousands ? 

Secretary Mircne.n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Are these very large contractors! It seems to me 
there is a very small number of violations of the Davis-Bacon Act, if 
that is the criteria for it. 

Secretary Mireur. Well, the size of the contractors and the num- 
ber of employees vary considerably. It goes all the way from a small 
contractor who may ‘be doing a small construction job at an airfield, 
to the contractor who is building a completely new airfield. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I guess I didn’t make myself clear. I mean these 
who have been blacklisted are very few in number. Are they very 
large contractors ? 

Secretary Mitcneii. Some of them are. I couldn’t identify them 
all as large or small. We picked them up on the violations. I know 
of one who is a pretty large contractor, that happened to come to my 
attention. 

Mr. Frernanpez. I would assume there would be more violations 
than just 4, 26, and so forth, in those years. 

Mr. Mrrcueit. I merely cited these figure to show the stepped- 
up enforcement of the Davis-Bacon Act by the Department of Labor. 

Now, I might point this out that the Department of Labor does not 
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have the funds for the complete investigation of all of the contracts. 
Under the Reorganization Act of 1950, the responsibility for policing 
the Davis-Bacon constructors contracts was placed on the contracting 
agencies. That is the Defense Department, the GSA, the Feder al 
Housing, or whatever agency contracted the work. 

It has been our job to bring pressure on those agencies to make more 
specific investigations than they have in the past. 

I would agree with you that there are probably more violations than 
we have uncovered, but we are limited in our funds in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Our only access to a contractor in this respect is 
through the contracting agency and we have been forcing the con- 
tracting agency to meet higher standards of inspection than they 
have in the past. 


BLACKLISTING UNDER DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Mr. Fernanpez. Could you tell us briefly just what the procedure 
is to get them blacklisted? Do you make the investigation or does 
the agency make the investigation at your request ? 

Secretary MircHen.. - ell, we get a complaint. We get a com- 
plaint from a worker or from a union that the Davis-Bacon Act is 
being violated. That cmd aint is transmitted, say, to the Air Force, 
and they are requested to make an investigation. That report comes 
back to us and it is determined then whether or not there was in fact 
a violation. In many cases we will send our own people to the spot 
to make an actual investigation of the situation. After we have de- 
termined that there is a violation, through a process of hearing— 
the contractor is given an opportunity to present his case, the com- 
plainant his e: ase—and if we find there has been in fact a violation 
we recommend to the Comptroller General, that because of this viola- 
tion—we do it only where there is a persistent violation and a refusal 
of the contractor to conform—we recommend to the Comptroller 
General that this man be blacklisted. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Which means they can get no more contracts ? 

Secretary Mrrcuett. Which means they are not eligible for con- 
tracts, ves. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Does the Davis-Bacon Act extend to contracts by 
the State, on Federal highways? 

Secertary Mircueti. No, sir. It applies only to direct Federal 
contracts, or federally assisted contracts. 

Mr. Fernanpez. There is a provision or was a provision in the road 
bill, I think, this time, extending the Davis-Bacon provisions to high- 
Way construction. 

Secretary Mrrcneti. That was never passed, I believe. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It hasn’t passed, but is was in that bill, was it not? 

Secretary Mrrcnevy. In several of the bills that I have seen. 

Mr. Focerry. That amendment was adopted on the floor of the 
House when the road bill was being considered and then the road bill 
as amended was defeated. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The road bill, itself, did not pass. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR WITH INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Lannam. What is the connection between the Department of 
Labor and the International Labor Organization / 

Secretary Mircne... We have a division in the Department of 
Labor called the Office of International Labor Affairs, which Mr. 
Wilkins supervises. The Department of Labor has had the respon- 
sibility traditionally for many years of being that agency of Govern- 
ment which heads up the United States Government delegation to the 
International Labor Organization, and that agency which, because of 
its—shall I say—technical knowledge of the affairs of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, represents the affairs of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Lannam. Do you name the representatives / 

Secretary MircHeLy. We recommend to the State Department and 
the State Department names the delegation. The delegation has tra- 
ditionally been headed by the Assistant Secretary of Labor in charge 
of International Affairs, who is Mr. Wilkins, and there are two dele- 
gates. The other United States delegate last year was a representa- 
tive of the State Department. There are usually in the United States 
Government delegation, from 5 to 9 advisers. Those advisers are 
chosen from among the Government agencies, based upon the current 
agenda of the International Labor Organization. 

For example, last vear there was an item on the agenda having to do 
with the use of penal sanctions. Well, we had a representative of the 
Justice Department as an adviser and so on. 


POSITION OF MR. M’GRATH ON ILO 


Mr. Lanuam. You said that Russia’s coming back was a challenge 
to the United States in the International Labor Organization. 

What are you doing to meet that challenge: and do you say the 
facts in the McGrath report—or rather the conclusions are not true? 

Secretary Mircnecy. If you wish, [ will go into a long explanation 
of this, because it is quite involved. 

Mr. Lanuam. I don’t know that it is necessary to go into a long 
explanation. | 

Secretary Mircue.ni. Well, briefly, then, it is this: The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is a tripartite organization and the only 
international tripartite organization where delegates represent the 
governments involved, the employers, and the workers. There are 
some 70 member nations, each one of which has a government delega- 
tion, a worker delegation, and an employer delegation. 

When the Russians returned in 1954, the United States Government 
delegation and the United States employer and worker delegation 
took the position that the Russians could not be seated in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization—that the Russian employers could not be 
seated in the International Labor Organization nor the Russian 
workers because in fact, in Russia, there were no workers’ organiza- 
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tions as such—and there were no employers as such. They were all 
employees of the state. 

We lost in that position. The International Labor Organization 
voted—I have forgotten the vote but quite overwhelmingly to seat in 
the conference the Russian employer and the Russian workers. 

In 1955—and at the same time, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion voted to set up a commission or committee to study the question 
of credentials and the question of whether or not the Russian em- 
ployers in fact were employers and workers were workers. 

I might point out that this question of nationalized industry, which 
is related, affects many other countries of the world and that is the 
reason for the adverse vote in our case. 

The position of the United States Government delegation has been 
consistent, that the Russian employers are not really employers. The 
question came before the conference as to whether or not the Russian 
employers should be seated in the employer group as deputy members, 
which means that they have no voting rights at all, among the em- 
ployer or the worker groups. Since “they had been seated by the 
conference, voting for them as deputy members in the employer group 
meant no more than permitting them into the employer councils with- 
out a vote, which right they had anyway, since they were seated by 
the conference. 

That was the action that Mr. McGrath objected to, and that was 
the action which Mr. McGrath called inconsistent with the United 
States position, which it was not. 

Now, Mr. McGrath’s position, as I understand it, is that we should 
not remain in the International Labor Organization, as long as the 
Russians are in it, and our way of getting at the Russians should be 
to withdraw our financial support, and therefore if we withdrew our 
financial support, the International Labor Organization would not 
be available to the Russians as a forum. 

Well, I think that is a very fallacious argument. 

You must understand that Mr. McGrath is speaking as Mr. Mc- 
Grath. He is not speaking in this regard with the full support of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. He is speaking as the 
employer representative selected and nominated by them, but with 
respect to this policy question, that policy has not been determined 
by either the National Association of Manufacturers or the chamber 
of commerce. So Mr. McGrath has a right to speak as an individual 
and does, although I disagree with him. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton. 





WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATI( IN 


Mr. Denron. I expect this draft of a model of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law will be available to us. 

Secretary Mircue.ti. Mr. Dodson will bring it over this afternoon. 

Mr. Denon. In preparing it, what did you do, take all the State 
laws and work from them. or did you make an independent investi- 
gation to determine what the rates and benefits should be ? 

Secretary Mircnen.. We have at the table here the country’s out- 
standing expert on workmen's compensation and T will defer to him, 
Mr. Larson. 
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Mr. Larson. Without commenting on the introduction, the idea of 
this model act—and this is important, since there has been a little mis- 
understanding about it—is not to indulge in a big burst of imaginative 
and creative activity, but basically to bring under one cover the best 
handiwork of all the States over about 45 years now, of experience. 
So that whenever a State is confronted with a question, “What shall 
we do to improve our second injury fund?” or “What are we going 
to do about occupational loss of hearing?” they will know where to 
turn to see a good model and a good sample of how to go about it. 
As it is now, frequently they don’t know where to turn. 

There has been, of course, some editing and some coordinating of 
all these different things into a unified and consistent law. 

Mr. Denron. Anybody can turn to the statutes and get the com- 
pensation laws of all of the States. Have you done more than compile 
all of those? 

Mr. Larson. We have put together what we think is the very best 
sections of the very best acts of the States, and then we have added 
some improvements of our own where we think they were justified. 

Mr. Denon. Now, some States have a State fund, and others use 
insurance companies. Did you recommend anything about that? 

Mr. Larson. We left that optional. There is a State fund pro- 
vision in there. If you don’t want it, you can disregard it. 

Mr. Denton. Did you make any study as to which was the cheapest 
for the employer and which gave the employee the most benefit. 

Mr. Larson. We did not go into that type of policy question. 

Mr. Denton. Do you intend to force this on the State in any way? 

Mr. Larson. We hope to sell it on its own merits. 

Secretary Mircnety. I might say this, so that there will he no mis 
understanding and I am sure Mr. Larson would agree. We feel 
the Department of Labor that it is our responsibility, given to us by 
Congress, to promote the welfare of the wage earners of this countr vy. 
If one way of promoting that welfare w ould be to call to the attention 
of the States desirable legislation without in any way imposing Fed- 
eral standards—and we do not intend to push the Federal standards, 
but to propose to the States desirable legislation—I feel that it is our 
responsibility to continuously call that to the attention of the States 
without intruding on States rights. I would say we will put this 
proposed model workmen’s compensation law in the hands of the 
States through the Bureau of Labor Standards and would be con- 
stantly working with the State people to see how many of the desirable 
features of that we could get adopted. 


PROGRAM FOR LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


Ir. Denron. Let me ask you about this farm-labor program. | 
didn’t understand just what you are going to do about that. 

Secretary Mircueru. It is only a piece of a total program. I be 
lieve there are some hundreds of thousands of low-income farm fam 
ilies in this country. It is our belief, and the belief of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other interested agencies, that there are 
opportunities for employment in nonagricultural employment for 
some members of these families who may want them and need them. 

Now, those opportunities for employment may exist in the com- 
munity in which they live, or they may exist outside the community. 
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Mr. Denvron. Haven't they always done that ? 
Secretary Mircue... Not to the extent we believe it could be done, 


Mr. Denton. It is the intention to set up, probably in communities 
where employment offices do not now exist, employment facilities, so 
that these people would have an opportunity to register for jobs 
which may not exist in their particular communities but may exist 
in another one. 

Mr. Denvron. I am interested in that. Don’t most all of those people 
either drive a school bus or work on the road or work in the National 
or State forests, or have boys who work in town? 

Secretary MircHe.y. We believe so, but we believe there are oppor- 
tunities for employment now existing which they could take advan- 
tage of which they do not know about. 

Mr. Denton. And you would set up employment agencies? 

Secretary Mrrcneri. To help them find jobs—outside their com- 
munity—if it could be ail. 

Mr. Denron. You would have them leave the farm and go to work 
in town? 

Secretary Mircuett. If they so desire. 

Mr. Denron. For instance, take a marginal farm area, you would 
set an employment agency right up in this area? 

Secretary Mircuen. That is correct. 

Mr. Sicrr1ano. It may not be a permanent office. 

Mr. Denron. Don’t you find those places sparsely settled ? 

Mr. Srcmtano. Yes. 

There are over a million farm families whose income is less than a 
thousand dollars. They have second and third earnings. The son 
may be driving a truck part time, but nevertheless they are con- 
sidered farm families and there are about a thousand counties in the 
United States where these areas exist so the attempt would be to give 
them itinerant employment services. In many instances, it has never 
been done, even during the war. They had to leave the farm to go 
to cities. 

Mr. Lanuam. Would you do that through the present employment 
offices ? 

Mr. Sictz1ano. Through the State employment offices. This is a 
State program. 

Secretary Mircnetx. And we are requesting this money for a pilot 
operation to see how it will do in 50 counties. 

Mr. Foearry. I wish you would supply for the record how much 
this contemplated program for ser vicing these low-income farm fam- 
ilies is going to cost a year or 2 or 3 years from now and how much it 
will cost if the program is fully developed. That should include not 
only your Department’s costs but the whole program including the 
Department of Agriculture and any other agencies that may be con- 
cerned. 

Secretary Mrrcueti. We will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


OBJECTIVES AND CURRENT STATUS OF THE PROGRAM 


The rural development program, now in an initial stage of planning and organi- 


zation, is based on recommendations Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
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made in April 1955, and the recommendations of State leaders for an organiza- 
tion to promote the maximum Federal-State coordination in the program and 
effective control by people in the rural localities. 

In a message to Congress in January 1954, President Eisenhower asked that 
special attention be given to the problems of rural people with very low incomes. 
The Department of Agriculture followed up the President’s request with a de- 
tailed study of low-income farming in the United States. This study, published 
in April 1955 as Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources is the basis of 
Secretary Benson's recommendations for “a broad, aggressive, well-coordinated 
assault” on the problem. 

The report pointed out that there are nearly 1,000 counties in the United States 
where more than half of the farmers are mainly dependent on the income from 
small, poorly paying farms. Secretary Benson recommended cooperative Fed- 
eral-State-local action in at least 50 of these counties on a pilot basis. Thus, 
experience could be gained for an expanded program in future years. The 
program at the county level would be made up of the following elements, depend- 
ing on the circumstances of the area: 

1. Special agricultural extension work with small farmer families and research 
on their farm-home management. 

Credit for small farmers and part-time farmers. 

Increased technical assistance for these farmers. 

Industry expansion in these areas. 

Strengthened employment services adapted to the needs of rural people. 
Vocational training in different skills for the children. 

. Community development activity and local leadership as basic to the entire 
program at the county level. 

State leaders meeting at Memphis in June 1955 recommended organization to 
carry forward the program. They suggested the formation of State advisory 
committees to include as a minimum, representatives of different agencies which 
are in the business of servicing agriculture, and local committees in the pilot 
areas to direct the actual development work. Thus State committees would 
include representatives of cooperative Federal-State services, such as extension, 
and of Federal services, such as the Farmers’ Home Administration. County 
committees would include local representatives of the same agencies, together 
with local farming and business people. Continuity and overall coordination 
would then be maintained in the program. 

In its initial stage, the rural development program is planned as a cooperative 
effort in a few counties where special Federal-State services will be available 
for small farmers under the direction of county agricultural and business lead- 
ers. In his recommendations, Secretary Benson pointed out that this program 
must be expanded as experience is gained. “The desirable rate of expansion 
and the emphasis to be given to various segments of the program in subsequent 
years will stand more clearly revealed as the program herein proposed evolves.” 

Although many of the recommended Federal services are not now available 
for initial rural development program work, more than 20 States have gone 
ahead with planning and preparation for rural development programs. A total 
of 35 counties or trade areas have been named as pilot areas. Committees in 14 
States meet periodically to make decisions on planning and program operation. 
State leaders are making the basic decisions concerned with the program. These 
include: whether or not to set up a State committee; whether to designate pilot 
counties at this time; what will be done in these counties. This is in keeping 
with Secretary Benson’s observation that “real progress can be made only 
through emphasis on matching local plans and efforts with both the individual 
needs and the actual resources available for individual improvement.” 

It should be remembered that State rural development programs are in the 
initial planning stage at this time. In some States, rural development commit- 
tees have met and have appointed subcommittees to make a detailed survey of 
resources and needs preliminary to undertaking work in one or more pilot coun 
ties. Some States are planning research in a few areas as a necessary prepara 
tion for actual program operations. Some States are concentrating on the needs 
of farmers who earn most of their income in off-the-farm work. In several pilot 
counties, representative committees of local leaders have already met several 
times. This varied activity, taken as a whole, constitutes a basic foundation 
for the rural development program. It shows the determination of State and 
local leaders to go forward wisely with a long-range program. 
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ACTIVITIES IN 1956 AND PROGRAM FOR 1957 


The following table shows the activities being conducted by Federal agencies 
under the rural development program, the funds specifically appropriated for 
this purpose in the fiscal year 1956, and amounts proposed specifically for the 
program in the 1957 budget. In addition, the agencies shown below, and other 
agencies, are providing assistance under their regular programs with the prob- 
lems of low-income areas, to the extent that this is possible within the overall 
objectives of such programs and the funds available for carrying them out. 


Specific 

Funds ap- | amcunts 

Agency and item propriated,| proposed 
1956 in 1957 


budget 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Farmers’ Home Administration 


Loan authorization, production and subsistence loans $15, 000, 000 | $15, 000, 000 
For farm operating loans to low-income farmers who are unable to ob- 
ain needed cre lit from other sources 
Salaries and expenses 369, 750 369, 750 


lo provi ie for making and servicing production and subsistence loans 
to low-income farmers 
Increases propose 1 for 1957 (forecast of supplemental estimate based on antic- 
ipated enactment of authorizing legislation 
Loan authorization 
For small farm operating loans to low-income and part-time farmers 
who are unable to obtain credit from other sources 
In addition, it is anticipated that necessary real estate loans will be 
made from funds advanced by private lenders and insured by the 
Government, and that such loans will total approximately $6 million 
in the fiscal year 1957 
Salaries and expenses 
lo provide for making and servicing small farm development loans 


to low-income and part-time farmers 





15, 000, 000 


530, 000 


Loans in connection with the rural development program are repayable 
over a period of years consistent with the ability of the borrower to repay. 
Some lesses undoubtedly will be sustained. However, the net cost to the 
Government considering principal losses and interest on funds borrowed 
from the Treasury, offset by interest collections and insurance charges from 
borrowers, probably will not exceed 3 percent in connection with both the 
loans made from borrowing authorities from the Treasury and insured loans 
advanced by private lenders 





lotal, Farmers’ Home Administration 15, 369, 750 30, 899, 750 
Extens 1 Service 
Fiseal vear 1956: Within the funds available the Extension Service is intensi- 
fving its educational work with low-income farm families, and is providing 
eadership in working w her agencies and groups to aid in selecting ru- 
ral devel IT ) tes ch work will be initiated to provide CX- 
perience for broad I ( ‘ t cram 
Increases pr yposed for 1597 
Payments to Stat 890, 000 
F wr estal list Tl t i s d tional cooper tive State ext nsion pro- 


grams in pilot areas to provide special assistance to low-income farm- 


ers to improve their agricultural resources and living standards 
Federal Extension Service, administration and coordination 35, 000 
To provide for administration, coordination, and specialized pro 


gram leadership to assist the States in carrying out the proposed pro- 


gram in selected low-income farming areas 








Total, Extension Ser 995, 000 
Soil Conservation Service 
Fiscal year 1956: No ft have been allotted speciically for the rural de- 
velopment progran yt However, State conservationists are work- 
ing with deans of agriculture i heads of other State and Federal agencies 
n setting up plans for the program, in selecting pilot counties, and in 
developing joint procedures. In the counties selected, SCS technicians 
are helping to develop local plans and procedures. In this fiscal year the 
agency will probably make a few special soil surveys and give technical 
assistance in farm planning to a few low-income farmers over and above 
those included in the regular program 
Increases proposed for 1957: Conservation operations 477, 600 
lo furnish accelerated technical assistance to low-income farmers in 
selected areas as an aid in solving their economic problems 
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| Specific 
Funds ap- | amounts 
Agency and item propriated, proposed 
1956 in 1957 

“a budget 


Agricultural Marketing Service: | 
Fiscal year 1956: A small project is being conducted in 1956 in cooperation 
with the University of Kentucky. This will involve a field survey in | 
selected low-income areas of the State to ascertain the effects of extension | 
of social security to farmers. Jt is estimated that this study will cost | 
about $4,000. 
Increases proposed for 1957: Marketing research and service—Marketing 
research and agricultural estimates. -_-_...---.--...-----.--.--------- 
To determine the supply and demand ‘for farm products, and the 
feasibility of locating agricultural processing plants and auxiliary mar- 
| 


iiceonaanan $262, 800 


keting service agencies in low-income areas ($78,800); and for cooperative 
field studies or underemployed rural manpower, ways of improving | 
occupational] skills, mobility and utilization of health facilities, and | | 
effects of extension of social security to farmers in low-income areas | 
($184,000). | | 
Agricultural Research Service: | 
Fiscal year 1956: Farm and land management research being conducted with | 
funds already provided includes (a) analysis of 1955 census and other data 
to deterrine nature, severity, location, and extent of low-income farm 
problems; (/)) analysis of experience of FHA borrowers in improving farm | 
income; and (c) appraisal of income improvement possibilities in 3 local 
areas, Itis estimated that the obligations to be incurred for this work will 
be approximately $65,000. } 
Increases proposed for 1957: Salaries and expenses, research._............-... 
To expand farm and land management research to aid low-income farm | 
families to increase their income-earning capacity ($330,000); and for 
studies to help farm families in low-income areas improve their living 
through more efficient use of family resources ($74,300). | 
Forest Service: The Forest Service is working in all of the 27 States which include | 
large areas of rural underemployirent. While all of the Forest Service program | 
is helpful to farmers in these areas it is making specific contributions through | 
(1) research on the marketing of forest products; (2) the provision of local | 
employment in national forest timber harvesting and sales; and (3) under the | 
Federal-State cooperative program, the provision ot technical forest manage- | 
! 
} 


Vadedsucddia 404, 300 






ment assistance to farmers, and efforts of management specialists to bring new 
forest industries to low-income areas. 
Office of the General Counsel (forecast of supplemental estimate based on antici- 
pated enactment of authorizing legislation) - -..-..-....---------.-.-------- 
For legal services in connection with the proposed program of t he F: armers’ | 
Home Administration for loans to low-income and part-time farmers. | 
CER OE TE ONIN noid os its cineca enc bead eB iink Klabin in ch bade hatin admit al as 19, 995 
To provide for overall coordination and administration of the rural develop- | 
ment program. 
CRASS Gh Sa a 5 Sisk Sek a ew rst eb ara et cb ha wasiteencas 
To provide special information materials in connection with the proposed | 
| 
| 
| 


38, 500 


Sibapedtwees 31, 400 


rural development program, 
Total, Department of Agriculture: 
Direct appropriations - -_--- 
Loan authorizations (FHA) - 


$369,750 | 3, 059, 345 
15, , 000, 000 30, 000, 000 






FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The cooperation of the Farm Credit Administration and the banks, corporations, | 
and associations which it supervises includes the following: (1) The Farm | 
Credit Administration will keep Farm Credit district offices informed of plans | 
and developments initiated at the Washington level; (2) the district supervisory | 
offices, in turn, will assist local production credit associations and national farm | 
loan associations in keeping informed of county programs in their respective 
territories and will encourage these associations to cooperate in these programs; | 
and (3) the association can assist during the}planning stages of the local program 
and later with loans when proposed farm plans and other aspects are sound and 
otherwise acceptable. 

No additional appropriations will be requested by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for administrative expenses. Any additional loan funds required in con- 
nection with the program will be obtained in the usual course of business 
through the sale of bonds or debentures in the investment market. These 
bonds and debentures are not obligations of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Fiscal year 1956: 

The Department of Labor through the Bureau of Employment Security is 
working in close cooperation with the Department of Agriculture in pro- 
gram development and planning for proposed State and local operations. 
This activity started in June 1954 and has continued at intervals since that 
time to the extent that staff time has been available. 

The State employment security agencies are providing assistance to State 
agricultural agencies and other groups in planning and developing State 
and local level programs within the limitations of existing staff resources 
during 1956, 


72732—56 
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Funds ap- 
propriated, 
1956 


Agency and item 


Increases proposed for 1957, Bureau of Employment Security: 
Grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment service 
administration: | 
Research - - 
Operations - - - 


Total_- 





D 


Salaries and expenses: 
Research - - 
Operations - -. 


Total__- ad ss ici dnd celta as aaa ako oetietd wl sae 


The Bureau of Employment Security and the affiliated State employment 
security agencies will work in close cooperation in the development of | 
State programs and will initiate about 50 pilot county programs of an 
experimental nature that will include the following steps: 

1. An economic survey will be conducted in each county in close co- 
ordination with State and Federal agricultural agencies. In some 
areas such surveys may be carried on as a joint project with both the 
State employment service and State agricultural agencies partici- 
pating. The survey will provide industry and economic resource 
data as a basis for future program activities. The economic data 
will be used in developing a labor market information program for 
the county. 

An inventory of individual workers in the county will be carried on 
through a house-to-house canvass to determine the worker’s skills, | 
aptitudes, and personal background information. This inventory 
will be used in connection with the basic economic data for the area 
in deciding if loeal industries may be expanded or new industries 
brought in and employment in the area increased. 

Where necessary a job development program will be conducted out- 
side the local area. This will involve the development and ex- 
change of labor market information between selected outside areas 
and the survey counties; provision of job counseling and occupational 
guidance; assistance in planning local vocational training programs; 
specialized testing and placement services for individual workers 
and families; and initiation of special labor clearance programs be- | 
tween areas of demand and the pilot counties where werkers’ skills 
and aptitudes can be matched with job specifications. 

Low income area labor markets will be classified and where a non- 
agricultural classification of the area already exists, it will be ex- 
panded to cover the farm labor market which is not being covered 

it the present time. This will identify these areas on a continuing 

basis so that industries planning the location of new plants will be 
aware of the manpower resources available and can then obtain 
further data with regard to any particular locality. It will also aid | 
in selecting areas for recruitment of workers needed in labor-shortage 
areas. In addition, the classification of these areas will be available 
to Federal and State agencies responsible for programs which can 
help in alleviating conditions in the low-income areas. 


° 





o. 


4. 


Total, Department of Labor_. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The present activities of the Office of Area Development, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, which contribute to the rural development program involve 
encouraging State and local organizations, commonly concerned with industrial 
development only in urban areas, to cooperate with rural organizations in 
creating rural industry opportunities. The work is being financed in 1956 
and 1957 without specific increases in funds for these activities and it is estimated 
that obligations will be about $5,000 in each year. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
The extensive grant- 


and Welfare are 
vocational reha 


programs of the Department of Health, Education, 

administered by State health, education, welfare, and 
ion The problems and opportunities for 
service in the rural development program are of special interest to them. Con- 
stitituent agencies of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare have 
held a number of meetings with State agencies to discuss the program. 







igencies 
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Grand total: 
Direct appropriations 


$369, 750 
Loan authorizations. 


15, 030, 000 





785, 000 


| Specific 

; amounts 

| proposed 
in 1957 
budget 


| $211, 000 
574, 000 
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POSSIBLE PROGRAM LEVEL IN NEXT TWO YEARS 


It is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy the level of the rural 
development program in future years. While it is contemplated that the pro- 
gram will be extended progressively into more areas, with the ultimate ob- 
jective of reaching into all localities where the problem is of serious propor- 
tions, it is not possible, until the results of intial efforts can be evaluated, to 
make estimates of future costs except on a highly conjectural basis. The pro- 
gram which has been initiated on a limited basis in 1956 and which is to be 
conducted in 1957 is largely in the nature of a pilot operation to provide the 
necessary experience for well-grounded planning for the future. The nature 
and scope of the program in the future wil depend to a large extent also on the 
general economic situation, the character and degree of the cooperation provided 
by the States, and other factors which it is not possible to forecast with sutticient 
accuracy to permit the development of firm estimates of costs. 

In order to develop even rough estimates of costs during the next 2 years it is 
necessary to use arbitrary assumptions with respect to the principal factors in- 
volved. For the purposes of the projection indicated below, therefore, it is 
assumed that economic conditions and other uncontrollable factors will remain 
substantially the same as they are at present in the low-income farming areas 
of the Nation. It is assumed also that cooperation on the part of the States will 
be forthcoming in a manner and degree which will keep pace with Federal efforts. 
A further assumption is that appropriations for the fiscal year 1957 will be pro- 
vided by the Congress on the basis requested in the 1957 budget. 

The 1957 budget contemplates that the program will be in operation in approxi- 
mately 50 counties or local areas. Although the experience obtained from this 
first full year of operation will not be available prior to the formulation of the 
1958 budget estimates, it may be desirable, in view of the urgent need to develop 
a solution to this serious problem, to anticipate the extension of this program 
to 100 areas in 1958. If this is done, it might be possible to broaden the pro- 
gram to 250 counties in 1959. It should be emphasized again that any schedule 
projected at this time would necessarily be on a somewhat arbitrary basis and 
that realistic goals will have to be established for each vear on the basis of ex- 
perience gained, results achieved, and other factors in the situation as it exists 
at the particular time. 

In estimating costs in future years it is not possible, for many reasons, merely 
to multiply the number of counties to be under the program in a particular year 
by the estimated cost per county in 1957. The most important reason is that 
the effort required in each county or area is not uniform. Also, the nature and 
timing of the various program activities must be considered. The research nec- 
essary to provide a sound basis for numerous phases of the program will be at 
its highest level in the early years. Similarly, some of the other phases of the 
program will require greater emphasis in the earlier years when they are con- 
ducted for the first time than in the later years when they can be sustained with 
less effort. 
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Subject to the above qualifications, tentative estimates of appropriations in 
1958 and 1959, in those agencies where it is possible to make projections at this 
time, might be approximately as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1958 1959 
Farm operating loans (financed from Federal funds) _--- ; 1 $35,000,000 | ! $42, 000, 000 
Real-estate loans (financed by private lenders and insured by the Govern- | | 
ment) - -- , i stele acats -.| 210,800,000 | 2 27, 600, 000 
Salaries and expenses for making and servicing loans--- | 1, 350, 000 1, 900, 000 


Payments to States for special educational assistance to low-income farmers 





through the Cooperative Extension Service-- wah ‘eies 2, 300, 000 5, 750, 000 
Technical assistance in soil and water conservation to low-income farmers- 1, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 
Other programs ----- . insiiai desc eorateginmsised nthe kertd 1, 197, 000 1, 759, 000 

Total, Department of Agriculture: 
Loan authorizations sacusc aaa bewnnendiie athesdsan thts nee 1 42, 000, 000 
Direct appropriations_..................-.-- Pe an bk ese ene 5, 847, 000 | 11, 909, 000 


1 It is estimated that less than 3 percent of the amounts loaned wiil not be repaid. 
2 Not included in totals. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
; : - 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1958 1959 
Grants to States for unemployment compensation and Employment Service | 
administration: | | - 
Research . $211, 000 | $314, 000 
Operations - - -- savin tub ope oro eens ees 834, 000 | 1, 256, 000 
Salaries and expenses: al 
Research a ck ; tapas nie ohana enalaae teh > | 41, 200 | 55, 100 
Operations. --..-- Ss ; 177, 000 | 215, 600 
a ne OE III isi cere cmdline ncn cmaieugipiem hake ek | 1, 263, 000 | 1, 840, 700 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


As noted in the tabulation of 1956 and 1957 activities above, activities of the 
Department of Commerce in those years are being conducted on a modest scale 
without increases of funds specifically for the rural development program. 

To provide the necessary cooperation with rural organization in creating rural 
industry opportunities, on the basis of the projected program as outlined above, 
the Office of Area Development, beginning in the fiscal year 1958, would under- 
take the following activities: 

1. The creation of a corps of rural and small specialists to work in the field 
with State and local groups. 

2. These specialists would stimulate organization of rural and small industry 
committees in low-income areas. These committees would be composed of town 
representatives—such as local bankers and businessmen—and farm representa- 
tives including the county agent. The committee would: (a) Develop list of 
feasibie rural industry possibilities for their respective areas; (0) determine 
need for specific market, resource utilization, and plant-requirement research 
to verify feasibility of small industry ideas suggested and to arrange for such 
research by State and other institutions; (c) secure assistance of railroads, 
utilities, banks, and State development agencies in promoting possibilities. 

3. Hold rural industry clinics to educate committees on procedures, informa- 
tion, and assistance available for carrying out small industry programs. 

4. Assist local industry committees on problems of securing needed research 
assistance. 

5. Establish clearinghouse to provide flow of information on small industry 
processes and plant requirements available from the Office of Technical Services 
and other Federal agencies. 


Estimate of funds required: 
IU a a $250, 000 
RN A Te itd 500, 000 
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PARTICIPATION BY LOCAL GROUPS AND INDUSTRY 


In recent years, many rural communities throughout the Nation have under- 
taken broad economic programs to advance the well-being of their people. These 
programs have been financed locally and directed entirely by agricultural, busi- 
ness, civic, and other leadership. They point the way to effective lasting rural- 
area development. In his recommendations, Secretary Benson indicated that 
the program contemplated maximum participation by local leadership to forward 
the aims of the rural development program. Farm, business, and other leader- 
ship should assume local responsibility and unite in efforts to aid in the develop- 
ment of agriculture’s human resources, using trade area and community develop- 
ment programs to increase incomes of farmers and raise living standards. Ex- 
pansion of these self-help programs should be assisted by the various govern- 
mental agencies concerned. 

The rural development program is projected as a cooperative effort in which 
rural localities would use available resources in combination with Federal-State 
cooperative services to gain the economic objectives they themselves have 
established. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Taser. How much do you know yourself about this Interna- 
tional Labor Organization setup? Have you been over there? 

Secretary Mrreren. Yes, I have been over there. I was at the 
conference in June of last year and, of course, during the course of 
our work here during the year I have occasion to get into some of the 
policies and some ‘of. the problems of the International Labor 
Organization. 

Mr. Taner. Just what do the Russians do over there? 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. Well, my analysis, Mr. Taber, is this: The 
Russians returned to the International Labor Organization after an 
absence of some 13 years for what I believe to be one purpose, only, 
and that was to use the International Labor Organization as a propa- 
ganda agency for Russian propaganda. The Russians have been read- 
mitted to the International Labor Organiation as full conference 
members by vote of the majority of the conference. They have not 
been readmitted as full-fledged employer or labor members because 
of the position that the United States and some of its allies hav 
taken that there is really no employer group or labor group, as mids 
in Russia, and the International Labor Organization at this moment 
has a committee established to determine what will be the eventual 
status of the Russian employer and Russian labor group. I think, 
in answer to your question, that I am reasonably familiar with the 
International Labor Organization and its workings. It is my personal 
belief that there is much to be done to improve and better the Inter- 
national Labor Organization but I also believe very strongly that 
it would be a very bad mistake for the United States to pull out of 
the International Labor Organization, as has been proposed by some 
people, leaving the forum completely open to the Russians for what- 
ever use they want to make of it. 

Mr. Taner. Your statement says you are asking $145,000 in fiscal 
year 1957 for that particular cet: On top of that, there is 
$1,750,000 in the budget of the State Department for that purpose. 

Secretary Mrrcneti. That is the United States share of the oper- 
ation of the International Labor Organization. 

Mr. Taser. That is what I understand. 

If that is 25 percent of the cost of operation, the total cost of 
operation is $7 million. 
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Secretary Mrrcnets. Approximately. 

Mr. Taser. Now, who has charge of spending that? What goes 
to the Labor Department is a small proportion of the cost, I under- 
stand that, but who has charge of spending the $7 million. 

Secretary Mrrcner.. The budget of the International Labor Or- 
ganization—Mr. Wilkins can expand on this later—but the budget 
for the International Labor Organization is developed by the Director 
of the International Labor Organization and submitted for approval 
to the governing body of the International Labor Organization, on 
which the United States Government sits. After approval of the 
operating budget, the expenditures under the general policy direction 
of the Board of Governors, is the responsibility of the paid staff 
of the International Labor Organization, under the Director. 

Mr. Taser. Now, to what extent is that operation staffed by the ad- 
herents of communism ? 

Secretary Mircneti. That I could not say, sir. Since Russia is a 
member of the International Labor Organization, I would assume 
that on the staff of the International Labor Organization are rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. S. R. 

All of the nationals of the countries represented in the ILO—and 
there are some 70 of them—or most of the International Labor Or- 
ganization staff come from the various countries that are represented 
on the International Labor Organization. I assume there are Russian 
employees. 

Mr. Wirxrns. There is only one Russian employee, as of October 
31, 1955, and he was a technician. 

Mr. Taper. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Wii«rns. He was doing some technical work and it had noth- 
ing to do with the administrative affairs of the International Labor 
Organization. 

Mr. Taper. Are the satellites represented there ? 

Secretary Mircuexy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. To what extent ? 

Mr. Wirkrxs. On the governing body which is composed of 20 
governments, 10 employers and 10 workers, there is only 1 Iron Cur- 
tain country represented and that is the U. S. S. R., itself. In the 
Conference, itself, there are seven satellites. Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Byelorussia, and Ukraine. 

Mr. Taner. You were there this last summer at their gathering? 

Secretary MircHeu. Yes, sir. 





POSITION OF M’GRATH ON INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Taper. What question was it that Mr. McGrath raised at that 
particular gathering that created any furor or opposition ? 

Secretary Mrcneti. Well, let me explain the situation which I 
think centers around the McGrath statements. 

In 1954 when the Russians were readmitted to the International 
Labor Organization—and, incidentally, the International Labor 
Organization has no authority to deny the Russians readmittance, 
because Russia, as a member of the United Nations, may exercise its 
right to participate in the International Labor Organization. When 
they came back in 1954, the United States Government delegation 
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and the United States employers and the United States workers took 
the position that since there were no employers, as such, in Russia 
and no workers’ organizations, as such, that the employer and worker 
delegations should ‘not be seated in the Conference. The majority of 
the member nations voted against that resolution of the United 
States of America, so that the Russians were seated as Conference 
members. 

Then, also in 1954, there arose the question as to whether or not 
the employer delegates and the worker delegates from the Iron Cur- 
tain countries should be seated as titular members of the technical 
committees of the Conference. 

The full United States delegation including the workers, the 
Government, and the employers, voted against their seating as titular 
employer members and titular worker members. 

Mr. Taser. Were they the only ones who did? 

Secretary Mrrcnert. No; in that respect we were joined by the 
majority of the Conference. 

Then the next vote in 1954 was on the question of seating the Iron 
Curtain employers and workers as deputy members of the technical 
committees of the Conference. The Conference voted in the affirma- 
tive on this issue. 

Now, a deputy member has no vote in the technical committee so 
long as there is a full employer and worker complement at a meeting 
of such technical committee. 

At the Conference in 1955, no objections were filed to the credentials 
of the worker or employer delegates from the Iron Curtain countries. 
However, at the Conference in 1955, the same question arose as In 1954 
as to the right of the Iron Curtain employer and worker delegates to 
sit on the technical committees of the Conference. 

The United States took the same position in 1955 as it did in 1954 
and voted to give the Iron Curtain employer and worker delegates 
deputy memberships on the technical committees of the Conference. 

Now, Mr. McGrath’s statement in 1955 was that the United States 
Government had changed its position from 1954, and that statement 
is absolutely incorrect. 

I think that is the nub of the misunderstanding that seems to exist 
in what Mr. McGrath has said. 

May I say this, Mr. Taber: I think basically Mr. McGrath’s posi- 
tion is that, so long as the Russians are in ILO, the United States 
should withdraw. T might point out, as I pointed out this morning 
this position is Mr. McGrath’s s position and is not necessarily the posi- 
tion of the organizations which he represents. They have not taken 
any position on this matter. And Mr. McGrath’s statements are 
those of an individual and not as representative of either the Chamber 
of Commerce or the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Taser. Are the representatives of the other countries there, 
exclusive of Russia and the satellites, sympathetic to Russia insofar 
as you were able to observe ? 

Secretary Mrtrcureiy. I would say not, sir. I think the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization representatives of the various countries 
reflect the policies of those countries as expressed in the United Na- 
tions and their relationship with Russia is about what you would find 
at the United Nations level. 
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VALUE OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taser. What do they do that justifies anything like an expendi- 
ture of $7 million? 

Secretary Mircuety. I think you have to look at this, Mr. Taber, 
from the long-term point of view. It is my belief that the American 
employer and the American worker have a great deal at stake in the 
raising of the working levels and the wor king conditions of the work- 
ers of the rest of the world. The International Labor Organization 
by its constant look at working standards throughont the “world, its 
constant endeavor to raise them, I believe performs a very vital 
activity in international relations in raising living standards in the 
rest of the world—which I think benefits eventually the American 
worker and the American employer. 

If one were to pick out any single year and say, “What was done 
in this year?” I suppose you could pinpoint certain activities. 

One of the recent activities of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion which I think has long-term and in some respect immediate value, 
is the technical assistance that various teams in the International 
Labor Organization have rendered to underdeveloped countries. 

With all its faults, if we are to be a world factor in this country, 
if we are to exercise our influence as we should, it seems to me our 
participation in this and other international organizations is a must. 

Mr. Taser. I am still fishing around for some kind of an explana- 
tion to show that the activities are worth the expenditure of $7 million. 
Could you give us a description of what they do, how many people 
they have, or would you rather I left that to Mr. Wilkins? 

Secretary Mircuet.. I think Mr. Wilkins is in a better position 
to give you details. 

(See pp. 40 et seq. for additional material on this subject. ) 


REDUCTION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Taper. I will leave it that way. There is no use taking your 
time on that. 

Now I noticed in your statement on page 3 you indicated that the 
veterans unemployment compensation program, instead of needing 
$117.5 million would need about $90 million, and that the unemploy- 
ment compensation payments to Federal workers would be $30 million 
instead of $33 million. 

Secretary Mircueu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Does that mean the $13 million, projected here as a 
supplemental estimate for this year, will drop to $10 million? 

Secretary MircHey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I believe that is all I have at this time. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Hand 





INTEREST OF UNITED STATES WORKERS IN INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Hanp. I was interested in your general reply to Mr. Taber’s 
question asking how the $7 million expenditure to the International 
Labor Organization could be justified and your answer was that gen- 
erally the American worker has an interest in the labor standards 
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of the workers throughout the world. I am not denying that, but 
what direct interest does the American worker have in the labor 
standards of workers in Peru, Czechoslovakia, or some other place ? 

Secretary MircHEe.u. It seems to me he has a twofold interest, Mr. 
Hand. First, if the standards of the workers in other countries of 
the world are increased, the possibility of the American worker 
making goods which can be bought by the workers in other countries 
is greater, 

Mr. Hanp. For those workers who are concerned with export goods? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. And there are millions of them in this coun- 
try. And there are potentialities far beyond what we have, if we 
could expand our export markets. 

On the other Soak if the standards and the wages of the workers 
of the rest of the world are raised, the American “worker might not 
be as vitally affected as he is now by imports. 

Mr. Hanp. It would tend to solve the old dispute about the tariff 
situation. 

Secretary Mircnet. It would tend to. 

Let me give you an example that has come to my attention. 

Last year in 1955 we imported some $10 million worth of what one 
might call cotton goods from Japan—shirts. As a matter of fact, I 
had one in my office the other day which was bought from Sears- 
Roebuck here in town, which sells for 99 cents. It is a cheap shirt. 
We have discovered the wages paid to the makers of those s faite i in 
Japan are substandard, even in Japan. It is a homework situation, 
Mr. Fogarty, in Japan. 

Now, this importation has had a serious effect in some areas in 
the cotton goods production. 

Of course, it is a long-term view to say, “If you can help increase 
those wages, you thereby help the problem on the imports. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Taber suggests to me that your example is possibly 
not the best of examples because Japan is not a member of the United 
Nations. 

Secretary Mircuetyi. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. In a few words, how does International Labor Organi- 
zation go about seeking to raise these labor standards elsewhere in 
the world and what progress, if any, has been made since the beginning 
of that Organization ? 

Secretary Mrrcneit, Mr. Hand, if you are interested in detail, I 
would like to give you—and it seems to me the committee is—a well 
thought- through detailed statement on that for the record which 
might serve also to answer some of Mr. Tabers questions, as to the 
accomplishments of the International Labor Organization, in specific 
terms and specific areas of the various things that the International 
Labor Organization has concerned itself with. 

To do it now, offhand, I think would do an injustice to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS, EFFORTS AND METHODS OF ILO IN RAISING WORKERS’ 
STANDARDS ELSEWHERE 


Mr. Hanp. I should be glad to have it. I will just make the com- 
ment that I think it is correct that the subcommittee—I have heard the 
chairman heretofore say—is very much interested in getting down to 
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brass tacks on this question of International Labor Organization, 
whether we are for it or against it, one way or the other. I think that 
detailed statement of their accomplishments, efforts and methods in 
raising workers’ standards elsewhere in the world would be certainly 
of benefit to me and I think to the committee. 

(The detailed statement referred to follows:) 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
What is the ILO 

The ILO is a specialized agency associated with the United Nations. 

It is an international forum established in 1919. Its present membership is 
composed of 71 nations. The organization promotes the voluntary cooperation 
of nations in improving working and living conditions. It has no power to coerce. 
The ILO can impose no standard or system on any country. 

The ILO works through three principal bodies. 

The International Labor Conference: The principal function of the Con- 
ference is to develop standards on labor questions. The only obligation on 
any country is to consider them. No country is obligated to adopt, accept 
or ratify these standards. 

Each member country is entitled to send 1 employer, 1 worker and 2 
government delegates to the annual Conference. All delegates are accom- 
panied by advisors on technical matters. The employer and worker dele- 
gates must be chosen in agreement with the most representative employer 
and worker organizations in each country. 

The governing body established ILO policy, supervises the work of the 
Secretariat (the International Labor Office) and of all subsidiary organs, 
regional conferences, industrial committees, etc. 

It is composed of 10 employer, 10 worker and 20 government members. 
The U. S. S. R. Government is the only Communist member (with 1 vote) 
on the governing body. As one of the 10 states of chief industrial importance, 
like the United States, the U. S. 8S. R. Government is automatically a member. 

The International Labor Office carries on research, services the various 
meetings of the Organization, provides assistance on technical problems and 
disseminates information through its publications. 


What has the ILO accomplished 


In the opinion of many observers— 

(1) The ILO has provided a forum of world opinion that has supported 
free democratic institutions and ideas. 

(2) It has helped member nations to achieve social and economic condi- 
tions which are conducive to political and economic stability, which helps 
to remove conditions on which communism breeds. 

(3) The ILO activities and programs have— 

(a) Encouraged the alleviation of poverty, insecurity, and human 
exploitation that are among the principal causes of social upheaval, 
revolution, and war 

(b) Discouraged unfair competition in international trade based on 
substandard conditions of labor. 

(c) Contributed to the development and maintenance of democratic 
concepts and institutions. 

(d) Helped men and women in all nations to learn that their aspira- 
tions for a decent life can be achieved under democratic institutions 
and will not be achieved under totalitarian systems. 

The vast majority of worker representatives in the ILO do not follow the 
Communist or any other totalitarian line. The ILO is an organization from 
which they have had support in their belief that progress in the alleviation 
of their problems is possible within a democratic framework. They get the 
cooperation of governments and employers who wish to strengthen free society 
from the onslaught of totalitarianism. 

Following World War II, the ILO, at the request of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation assisted in facilitating the mobility of labor. 
An international occupational nomenclature was developed which made it possible 
to match more accurately the available skills with the job requirements. Infor- 
mation on labor shortages and surpluses was collected and disseminated which 
facilitated a more orderly utilization of labor resources. 
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The ILO has promoted industrial training in all areas of the world in order 
to develop the skills necessary for industrial development and expansion. 

The ILO is assisting the European Coal and Steel Community in dealing with 
working conditions and labor market problems. 

In the United States there exists practically unanimous agreement among 
employers, workers, and the Government that our higher wages and our high 
standard of life are due to a very large degree to our ceaseless quest for higher 
productivity. The ILO, with labor and management participation, is in a 
unique position to put efforts to increase productivity in correct perspective, and 
to make a lasting contribution in this field. It is interesting to note that labor, 
in the ILO, has given full support to programs to increase productivity, a signifi- 
eant accomplishment. 

The report of a specially constituted ILO Committee of Experts on Productivity 
in Manufacturing Industries (on which John C. Gebhart, director of research, 
National Association of Manufacturers, and Rudolph Faupl, international repre- 
sentative, International Association of Machinists, AFL, served) has received 
wide acclaim as one of the outstanding and practical works on the subject. 
Practical results have been achieved under technical assistance projects in 
India, Israel, and Egypt. 

The ILO carries on programs and activities designed to strengthen democratic 
institutions and the free world. It has a program for the examination of alleged 
violations of freedom of association. Allegations are carefully reviewed to sort 
out unsubstantiated or propagandistic complaints, and publicity is given to those 
cases where it is clear that government control and domination of trade unions 
for the political purpose of the state is a fact. Wide publicity was given to the 
complete absence of trade union freedoms in Czechoslovakia, and a case against 
the U. S. S. R. is currently before the ILO. Using the only power it has, namely, 
the publication of facts, the ILO is making an important contribution to promot- 
ing and strengthening democratic as against totalitarian institutions. 

The U. S. S. R. has been unable to retard the work of the ILO which is specifi- 
cally directed against Communist practices. Russia had vigorously attacked 
the work of the ILO even prior to its return to membership. This past summer, 
despite the U. S. S. R., the ILO governing body established an independent 
Committee on Forced Labor to analyze and report on materials received, which 
deal with the use and extent of forced labor throughout the world. 

The degree to which the standards developed by the ILO conference have 
encouraged member countries to raise their labor standards is, of course, diffi- 
cult to assess in concrete terms. These standards cannot be imposed, and what 
influence they have had depends upon the extent to which countries have found 
them useful as a source of suggestions and ideas for the improvement of their 
standards. 

It should be clearly understood that these standards do not propose one set 
of practices to the exclusion of others; they are not a “blueprint” of any system. 
These standards represent what at least two-thirds of the Government, employer 
and worker delegates at the Conference support as desirable and they recognize 
the variety of practices that exist in the free world so that they may be adapted 
to the varying needs, circumstances and traditions of the countries of the free 
world. 

What is the United States role in the ILO 

United States participation in the ILO has influenced the character of the 
Organization and the kinds of programs it has undertaken. 

Samuel Gompers, who headed the Commission on Labor Legislation of the 

-aris Peace Conference, and his American colleagues opposed the proposal to 
establish the ILO as an international parliament with powers to enact and en- 
force legislation on labor questions. They maintained that such a plan would 
eonstitute an encroachment on the sovereign rights of each nation to handle its 
own domestic affairs, and would not recognize differences of approach in the 
handling of labor problems by the different countries. Instead, the ILO was 
created as an international agency to promote the voluntary cooperation of all 
nations in the improvement of working and living conditions. 

Since the United States joined the ILO in 1934, the practical economic approach 
of American trade unions, following the tradition of Samuel Gompers, has been 
something of a counterbalance to the more politically oriented approach of labor 
representatives from other parts of the world. 

The private-enterprise concepts of American employers, based on mass pro- 
duction, competition, and progressive management have had their influence in 
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the employer group of the Organization, where the brand of capitalism that. re- 
flects the philosophy of cartels and restricted production is also represented. 

American ideas of free competition with the greatest possible freedom for. la- 
bor and management to handle their own affairs through voluntary action and 
collective bargaining have been injected into the councils of the ILO. 

The United States has been influential in the determination of the kinds of 
programs that the ILO has undertaken. The-general United States approach to 
the ILO program has been to try to develop the Organization’s activities along 
lines that seem to hold the best prospect for practical accomplishment, and which 
will contribute most to strengthening democratic institutions and the free world. 

The United States has, with some success, sought to shift the emphasis of ILO 
activities away from the traditional standards development work, to more prac- 
tical operational programs, practical research and technical work on specific 
problems (safety, control of dust, increasing productivity, and the like), and dis- 
semination of information. 

The ITO programs on freedom of association and forced labor were instituted 
under United States leadership. 

Of particular interest to the United States is the development of a practical 
ILO program to promote wider and improved use of free and voluntary labor- 
management relations. This, again, is an effort (particularly important in the 
newer countries undergoing industrial development, where governments are prone 
to become extensively involved in this matter) to show the ways in which man- 
agement and labor can learn to work together and settle their differences with a 
minimum of government interference. It is being approached as a matter of free 
men working together, not as a matter of government edict. It is a subject, of 
course, which is advantageous to us and embarrassing to the Soviets. 

The United States is not operating in a hostile forum in the ILO. The United 
States is looked to for leadership by those in the Organization who aspire to a 
better life in a free society. Any impression that the Communists dominate the 
ILO is erroneous. 

Communist participation on the 40-member governing body, which is the prin- 
cipal policy organ of the ILO, is on the ratio of 1 to 39. In the ILO Conference, 
the potential voting strength of the 8 Communist countries included in the 71- 
country membership is 32 votes of a total of 284 potential votes in the Conference. 
Of the approximate 200 memberships on the 10 industrial committees of the ILO, 
only 2 are held by Russian satellites. The U.S.S. R. itself is not a member of any 
of the industrial committees. The ILO has utilized no Russian funds, contributed 
to the U. N. technical-assistance program, in its technical-assistance activities. 
It is the only snecialized agency of the U. N. that has not utilized such funds. 
Neither has it utilized any Russian technicians. 

Our freedoms and our form of government are in no way endangered by our 
participation in the ILO. The ILO has no coercive power to impose any standard 
on any of the member countries. If we were to withdraw from the Organization, 
however, and if Communist influence in and through the Organization were to be 
increased thereby, the Russian objective of using the ILO as another instrumen- 
tality to promote influences in the world that are antagonistic to our freedoms 
and form of government would be enhanced. 

Our role in the ILO is not defensive. The ILO is an invaluable forum of world 
opinion for the United States. The United States Government, employers and 
workers can assume effective leadership in the Organization, which serves the 
interests of the United States in world peace, social and economic stability, and 
strengthening democratic influence in the free world, and protects United States 
labor standards and business interests from unfair competition. 


What is the United States obligation under the ILO Constitution 


The labor standards adopted by the International Labor Conference may take 
the form of conventions, which are open to ratification, or of recommendations, 
which are not ratifiable. 

The ILO is the only international organization which has specific provisions 
in its constitution recognizing that federal-state relationships under the con- 
stitutional systems of countries with federal forms of government, like the 
United States, will make it inappropriate for those countries to consider the 
ratification of certain ILO conventions. These provisions, therefore, stipulate 
that when the Federal Government of such countries determines that the subject 
of a convention is not wholly a Federal matter, the country will give the same 
kind of consideration to it as it would give to a recommendation (that is, it 
would not be considered for ratification). 
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The Standing Committee on Peace and Law Through the United Nations 
and the Section of International and Comparative Law of the American Bar 
Association issued a joint report in September 1951, which states: 

“It was agreed that if the subject of human rights and freedom in the world 
under the United Nations Charter is to be pressed in the current state of con- 
flicting and confused ideologies, the best approach would be by way of the 
procedure followed by the International Labor Organization, rather than by 

way of legally binding multipartite treaties. The International Labor (rgan- 
ization proceeds in an advisory way formulating standards which are embodied 
in recommendations for legislative action by the members of the Or anization or 
in conventions for ratifications in the usual course, except as specifically pro- 
vided with respect to Federal States which, where an International Labor 
Organization convention is wholly or partly within the sphere of state action, 
have the duty to make effective arrangements for reference of the convention 
to the proper Federal or state authorities for the enactment of legislation or 
other action, and to report from time to time what has been done.” 

(Excerpts from ILO Constitution dealing with the obligations of a federal- 
state, see appendix 2. American Bar Association resolution concerning 1LO 
procedure, see appendix 3.) 


How is the ILO financed 

The ILO, like other international organizations, is financed through contribu- 
tions by member governments to its annual budget. 

The budget is subjected to an exhaustive week-long analysis and debate by 
the employer, worker, and government members of the governing body, and 
reflects a program of activities which those three groups, almost always unani- 
mously, can adopt. 

The United States contributes 25 percent of the ILO budget. This is less 
than it contributes to the United Nations or any of its other major specialized 
agencies. Tables showing United States financial contributions to the ILO 
since 1935, and the changes in United States percentage contributions to U. N. 
Orenatntions between 1951 and 1955 are shown in appendix 4. 


FACT SHEET RE ILO 


Ustablished: April 1919 under part XIII of Treaty of Versailles; affiliated 
with League of Nations. 

United States joined: August 20, 1984; pursuant to Public Resolution 48, 73d 
Congress, 2d session, approved June 19, 1934. 

Number of conventions adopted by ILO Conference: 104. 

Number of recommendations adopted by ILO Conference : 100. 

United States ratifications: Six conventions on maritime matters; 1 pro- 
cedural convention on change of ILO affiliation from League of Nations to U. N 

No. 53. Officers’ Competency Certificates Convention, 1936 

No. 54. Holidays With Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936 

No. 55. Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, 1936 
No. 57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936 

No. 58. Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (revised), 1936 

No. 74. Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946 

No. 80. Final Articles Revision Conventions, 1946 

Relationship with United Nations: First U. N. specialized agency; the agree- 
ment between the U. N. and ILO was signed on May 30, 1946, and came into force 
on December 14, 1946, upon its approval by the U. N. General Assembly and the 
ILO Conference. 5 

Present membership: 71 countries. 

Soviet-dominated members: Bight ee (Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Ukraine, U. S. S. R.). 

Directors-general from United States: John G. Winant, 1938-41; David A. 
Morse, 1948 to present. 

Industrial committees: (1) Coal mines, (2) textiles, (3) inland transport, 
(4) chemical industries, (5) petroleum, (6) iron and steel, (7) metal trades, 
(8) building, civil engineering, and public works, (9) work on plantations, (10) 
salaried employees and professional workers. 

Staff: 622 permanent employees as of October 31, 1955. 

Operational field offices: (1) Bangalore, India : (2) Istanbul, Turkey; (3) 
Lima, Peru; (4) Mexico City, Mexico. 
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ARTICLE 19, PARAGRAPH 7, ILO CONSTITUTION 


“7, In the case of a federal state, the following provisions shall apply: 


“(a) in respect of conventions and recommendations which the federal 
government regards as appropriate under its constitutional system for 
federal action, the obligations of the federal state shall be the same as those 
of members which are not federal states; 

“(b) in respect of conventions and recommendations which the federal 
government regards as appropriate under its constitutional system, in whole 
or in part, for action by the constituent states, provinces, or cantons rather 
than for federal action, the federal government shall— 

“(1) make, in accordance with its constitution and the constitutions 
of the states, provinces, or cantons concerned, effective arrangements 
for the reference of such conventions and recommendations not later 
than eighteen months from the closing of the session of the Conference 
to the appropriate federal, state, provincial, or cantonal authorities for 
the enactment of legislation or other action; 

“(2) arrange, subject to the concurrence of the state, provincial, or 
cantonal governments concerned, for periodical consultations between 
the federal! and the state, provincial, or cantonal authorities with a 
view to promoting within the federal state coordinated action to give 
effect to the provisions of such conventions and recommendations; 

“(3) inform the Director-General of the International Labour Office 
of the measures taken in accordance with this article to bring such 
conventions and recommendations before the appropriate federal, state, 
provincial, or cantonal authorities with particulars of the authorities 
regarded as appropriate and of the action taken by them; 

“(4) in respect of each such convention which it has not ratified, re- 
port to the Director-General of the International Labour Office, at appro- 
priate intervals as requested by the Governing Body, the position of 
the law and practice of the federation and its constituent States, prov- 
inces, Or cantons in regard to the Convention, showing the extent to 
which effect has been given, or is proposed to be given, to any of the 
provisions of the Convention by legislation, administrative action, col- 
lective agreement, or otherwise; 

“(5) in respect of each such Recommendation, report to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, at appropriate intervals as 
requested by the Governing Body, the position of the law and practice 
of the federation and its constituent States, provinces, or cantons in 

regard to the Recommendation, showing the extent to which effect has 

been given, or is proposed to be given, to the provisions of the Recom- 
mendation and such modifications of these provisions as have been 
found or may be found necessary in adopting or applying them.” 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION CONCERNING ILO PROCEDURE 


The ILO procedure concerning the consideration, by countries with a federal 
form of government, of conventions which deal to any extent with matters under 
the jurisdiction of the States, has received the specific endorsement of the 
American bar Association. In February 1952, the house of delegates adopted 
the following resolution : 

“tesolved, That the American Bar Association is of the opinion that the par- 
ticipation of the United States in international measures for the promotion of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms should be provided for within the 
framework similar to that of the International Labor Organization.” 


* - * * * * . 


This resolution was based on the following joint report by the standing com- 
mittee on peace and law through United Nations and the section of international 
and comparative law. 

“Pursuant to a resolution adopted by the house of delegates at its meeting of 
September 1951, the standing committee on peace and law through United Nations 
and the section of international and comparative law have continued their 
joint and several study of constitutional aspects of international agreements. 

“The names of the members of the standing committee are shown at the end 
of this report. The members of the section committee on constitutional aspects 
of international agreements are Jacob M. Lashly, Ross L. Malone, Jr., William 
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D. Mitchell, George M. Morris, Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., Charles W. Tillett, 
Harold E. Stassen (chairman until December 27, 1951), and Edgar Turlington 
(chairman since December 27, 1951). 

“This joint report submitted by the standing committee and the section in 
September 1951 contained the following statement: 

“Tt was agreed that if the subject of human rights and freedom in the world 
under the United Nations Charter is to be pressed in the current state of con- 
flicting and confused ideologies, the best approach would be by way of the proce- 
dure followed by the International Labor Organization, rather than by way of 
legally binding multipartite treaties. The International Labor Organization 
proceeds in an advisory way formulating standards which are embodied in ree- 
ommendations for legislative action by the members of the Organization or in 
conventions for ratifications in the usual course, except as specifically provided 
with respect to federal states which, where an International Labor Organization 
convention is wholly or partly within the sphere of state action, have the duty 
to make effective arrangements for reference of the convention to the proper 
federal or state authorities for the enactment of legislation or other action, and 
to report from time to time what has been done.’ 

“The house was not requested to take any action on the basis of that state- 
ment. The committee and the section consider it appropriate that approval of 
the agreement indicated in the statement be expressed in the house in the reso- 
lution recommended above. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“Committee on Peace and Law Through United Nations: Eberhard 
P. Deutsch, George A. Finch, Vermont Hatch, Orie L. Phillips, 
Frank B. Ober, Carl B. Rix, Vice Chairman, Alfred J. Schweppe, 
Chairman. 

“Section of International and Comparative Law: Lyman M. Tondel, 
Jr., Chairman, Wilder Lucas, Secretary, Edgar Turlington, 
Section Delegate.” 


ILO budaet and United States contributions, 1935-56, inclusive 
q , 


‘ Gross Unite ‘ é nite 
ILO assess- |United States) \2'° United Offsetting N t United 











Year ment budget percent Paes Tt credits : oe — 

1935. = $244, 024 
1936 . $3 079, 457 9. 33 287, 416 
1937 | 2, 325, 537 | 9. 69 295, 456 
1938... 2 066, 770 9. 57 197, 707 
1939. _. 1, 989, 109 9. 69 192, 840 
ice oes 2, 250 345 | 10. 68 | 240). 393 
1941 . 1, 606. 976 | 15.08 242. 393 
1942 ee 1, 473, 108 | 17. 20 | 253, 337 
1943 1, 361 334 | 18. 37 | 250. 041 
1944 =e i, », 159 | 17. 53 250, 041 
1945... 3 17. 53 532, 638 
1946 2, 17. 34 487, 656 
1947 3 | 15. 65 $583, 409 $61, 712 521, 697 
1948 _ 14 ¢ 19.13 846, 798 | 67, 977 1778, 821 
1949 5 18. 35 951, 525 103, 468 848. O57 
1950 5 22.00 | 1,316 376 | 46, 566 1, 269, 810 
1951 : : 26 25. 00 1, 554.877 | 88, 465 1, 466, 412 
1952 . 25. 00 1, 617, 660 78 669 1, 538, 991 
1953 2 6, 469 O85 25. 00 1, 617, 3 195, 972 1, 421, 299 
1954 26,556 887 | 25. 00 1, 639 111, 746 1, 527, 476 
1955 26,990 913 25. 00 1, 747, 72% 113 874 1,633 854 
1956 _ - 7, 395, 729 25. 00 1, 848, 93: 210 072 1, 638, 861 

1 In addition, there was a working capital fund assessment of $1,635,514 toward which the United States 





contributed $312,918, briaging total U rited States contribution to $1,091,739. 
2 Includes a $250,000 working capital fund adjustment. 
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Change in United States percentage contributions to U. N. organizations 





| 


| 








1951 1955 Difference 
as Ate ee ete a es eee tS outed 38. 92 | 33. 33 —5.59 
OD ss i ate steers ie. clan amerinineun stibeaibie tee 27. 10 | 30. 00 +2. 90 
FERRED Sore Str ee ee, ee 35.00 | 1 33. 33 =I, 67 
MD eee oe ee a TON ees eo a eh ae 35.00 | 33. 33 | —1. 67 
TOA... .... PELORIE TOO ee ee eee ae 24. 98 32. 60 | +7. 62 
i I ak 25.00 | 225.00 ie 0 





1 Reduced to 30 percent for 195¢€, or a reduction of 4 percentage points since 1951. 
? Remains 25 percent for 1956. 


CAPACITY OF ILO TO RAISE LABOR STANDARDS 


Mr. Taser. It appears to me that we will have the capacity, perhaps, 
to persuade some of the states outside of the curtain to raise their 
standards. You will find no way of penetrating the oligarchy that 
controls those inside the Iron Curtain. When you get to that point, 
you will just be up against the situation of the oligarchy being able to 
compete and scuttle the markets of the rest of the world. Maybe it 
will be easier then to get a tariff wall which would protect the rest 
of the world; I don’t know, but you have that factor to consider. 

Secretary Mitcnett. I would like to point out 

Mr. Taser. You are not accomplishing anything to raise the stand- 
ards inside the curtain, I am certain of that. 

Secretary Mircueti, Well, I think that you are right. 

One of the issues, for example, before the Inter national Labor Or- 
ganization now, which would certainly hold up Russia and its satel- 
lites to world opinion is this whole issue of forced labor which is on 
the agenda of the International Labor Organization for investigation. 

One of the things that I think is important about the International 
Labor Organization is this fight between communism and the free 
world is that it is an area where the Russians are most vulnerable in 
the area of human relations. 

I would like to point out also before I forget it, that this $145,000 
which we request to carry on the Office of International Labor Affairs, 
is not exclusively for the International Labor Organization. The 
International Labor Organization is only a part of that. Out of some 
19 jobs in the Office of International Labor A ffairs—there are 5 or 6 at 
the most which are concerned with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The other activities are concerned with our various other con- 
cerns in international affairs. I wanted to make sure that that was 
understood by the committee. 

Mr. Hanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foearty. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary MITCHELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 


JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Vv. s. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSEs 


Program and financing 




















' =. in és . mands 
' | 
i 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Executive direction and program evaluation.-__........ $340, 134 | $360, 350 $380, 040 
ee SS, a ear 86, 092 | 154, 490 154, 490 
3. Employment opportunities for older workers.__--..-.-- | cedeisiriala eee | 170, 255 170, 255 
4. Developing programs to increase skills of the Nation’s 
I, ites od code BEES ch a sake dsimeixéibess biuiveskwmeaouat 43, 300 43, 300 
5. Central administrative services. -.............-...----- 924, 486 947, 605 1, 018, 915 
OE IR ince .55 atdncannbainec ad nmcnanentnes 1,350,712 | 1, 676, 000 | 1, 767, 000 
Financing: | | 
PO ININONT CAGIIINOGD 6 sia i Weas ecu aevacasdceustoenees 1, 350, 712 | , 587, 000 | 1, 767, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases--...-....-..-- Seas GrwuneieinG 89, 000 
| } 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification | 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_...............-..-.---- 238 | 256 272 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..............-.. coma’ hs ih bial eile as it aa aia 
Average number of all employees. --.....--....-..------------ 235 | 251 267 
Number of employees at end of year. .......-----...-.----.--.| 238 | 256 272 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Sa A ees | $5, 036 | $5, 666 $5, 666 
PI al ccbibsckicitidcmaiadsdenndielddaudine GS-6.6 | GS-7.1 | GS-7.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ........--....-.--.---- $4, 120 | $3, 967 $3, 861 
01 Personal services: | 
INE RNIN ts 5 5 sadwandn dh chdeaatdedanmine $1, 224, 653 $1, 411, 925 $1, 496, 925 
Positions other than permanent--..........-.---..---- | Beh b inhiutieresthtniacddadwoe 
Regular pay above 52-week base--...-...---.-..--.--- 3, 723 | er : 
j Ee 6, 102 | 4, 200 4, 200 
' caguearapeteneregeppsinentpeseunsane fl eneguigunshasmgncnaststpeinarneneal qpenaett . 
Total personal services...........-.----------------- 1, 242, 411 1, 421, 725 1, 501, 125 
OR. ee ee SD i ca ebisbbbionelcehs 22, 804 27, 000 28, 000 
CS re nn . ccmeuacpeounnduceacstauda 1, 253 1, 200 1, 200 
Ok Ce ao iis sh bn han dsc ce idee cnc 23, 647 23, 000 | 23, 000 
OG  PRRBGINS OG PORTORIOUION «ow nice ccc cnc ccesensceccce 6, 922 | 6, 000 | 6, 000 
OF CR eee BIN oo a nc ncn ccawedewbincasaredesns 5, 443 10, 310 | 10, 310 
Services performed by other agencies._......-........- 20, 510 155, 265 158, 775 
OR: Fe te Megas chan ccnccdccceccameucccocconnnn 24,118 | 24, 570 24, 570 
Op ee, in td een base eiedoneéeuuns 2, 228 | 6, 510 | 13, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...............---.-.-.- | Pee item dle dd ndbaarccened 
1G Pe ee NN on. nn. LE ciidececduenetcebbsene 1, 322 | 420 | 420 
NE oc as kent basdndis ct disenedednenscddee | 1, 350, 712 | 1, 676, 000 1, 767, 000 
| 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $1,327,000 | $1, 587, 000 $1, 767, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘ Unemployment compensation for veterans, 
Bureau of Employment Security’’ (69 Stat. 240) = 23, 712 ne 
Adjusted appropriation 1, 350, 712 | 1, 587,000 | 1, 767, 000 
Proposed st pplemental due to pay increases. ; ts on 89,000 |_---- 
Obligated balance brought forward iaeee 50, 789 | 62, 147 50, 438 
Total budget authorizations available 1, 401, 501 | 1, 738, 147 1, 817, 438 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


| 

Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. _- 1, 288, 981 1, 540, 977 

| 

| 





1, 716, 300 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 84, 585 | 4,415 
Out of prior authorizations____------ 49, C24 €2, 147 | 46, 023 
Total expenditures i. 338, | 005 | : 687, 709 1, 766, 738 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring | | 
for obligation) eee. Fig Faia 
Obligated balance carried forward ‘ 62, 147 | 50, 438 | 50, 700 
Total expenditures and balances _. 1, 401, 501 1, 738, 147 | 1, 817, 438 


‘Mr. Focarry. The committee will be pleased to hear from. Mr. 
Dodson, the Administrative Assistant Secretary for testimony on 
salaries and expenses for the Office of the Secretary. You may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Dopson. I have a very brief statement and it won’t take more 
than 5 minutes to read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The appropriation request for 1957 is in the amount of $1,767,000 
and represents an increase of $91,000 over the amount anticipated 
for 1956. 

The total staff request of 272 is still 31 positions less than the 10- 
year average of 303 positions. 

The Secretary has commented on the status of the older worker 
and skills of the work force program and the Departments interna- 
tional labor program for which no increases are proposed for 1957. 


TRANSFER FROM WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


The requested increase of $91,000 is for 11 new positions and the 
transfer of 5 positions from the Wage and Hour budget as follows: 

I might say with respect to the transfer of those 5 positions when 
we requested the supplemental budget estimate last year for the Wage 
and Hours Division, instead of requesting a small supplemental for 
the Secretary’s Office, an amount was included in the oo 
for Wage and Hours, for the Secretary’s Office and this is merely 
move to put it in the proper budget, using the regular machinery to 
do so. 


OFFICE OF THE UNDERSECRETARY 


Two new positions, assistant to the Under Secretary and a secretary 
are requested. General Order No. 78 of the Secretary among other 
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things, charges the Under Secretary with the resonsibility of per- 
forming the duties of the Secretar y of Labor in his absence; responsi- 
bility for the general management of the Department; participation 
with the Secretary in determining the objectives, polici les, and pro- 
grams of the Department; the shari ing with the Secretary the responsi- 
bility of handling interdepartmental 1 negotiations; serves on top level 
interdepartmental committees and boards and in handling major 
congressional and public relations. Such an assignment of responsi- 
bilities requires staff assistance and without this position it has re- 
quired detailing, from time to time, of a person to assist the Under 
Secretary in the performance of his duties. This has not been efli- 
cient or as economical as a person would be performing those duties 
on a year-round basis. 

As the Secretary stated this morning, this was a repetition of 
his request of last year for these two positions. 

We are also asking for $4,000 to replace 1 automobile assigned to 
the Under Secretary. This car will be 4 years old and by next July 
1 will have traveled more than 63,000 miles. Repair costs, s¢ » far, 
have been $2,000. This meets replacement standards cchaldiolind by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


A total of 8 additional servicing positions at $24,815 is requested. 
Four of these positions—$11,635—are for duplicating operators for 
the central duplicating service of the Department and 2 at $6,350 are 
telephone operators—the need for these 6 jobs is directly related to 
the general program expansion proposed for the Bureaus of the 
Department. 

The remaining 2 positions—$6,830—are payroll clerks. In my 
opinion, this is perhaps one of the worst understaffed operations. The 
volume and character of additional work has materially changed from 
the traditional concept of issuing salary checks in the proper amount. 
For example, the withholding-tax function has spread to the State 
level—we now withhold taxes for 11 States, 3 new ones in 1956. ‘This 
involves a vast amount of clerical work in reports to these States on 
earnings. We have several different statistical reports to make on 
employment—numbers and cost—by geographic location. 

We have the burden of making reports of earnings to States under 
the unemployment compensation for Federal employees program. 
Once upon a time the employee pay card was 5 by 8, now it is almost 
12 by 12 in size. The stafling of this operation now is a result of a 
formula no longer in use and as these additional payroll requirements 
have been placed upon us we feel warranted in asking for additional 
personnel. 





EQUIPMENT 


We are also requesting $5,600 to replace some “older worked” dupli- 
cating equipment such as some 6-year-old varitype machines. 
And. by the way, we have a pes machine that is 16 years old 
and a collating mac ine that is 15 years old. 
In addition we have a ‘arryall automobile which operates on a 
shuttle basis between the buildings we are now located in. This par- 
ticular vehicle is 6 years old and has over 55,000 miles on it and is used 
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to transport people, supplies, and mail between the 6 building loca- 
tions in the District of Columbia. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


This increase is for 6 positions at $38,895. This increase is based 
on two factors. The formula for staffing the Office of Personnel Ad- 
ministration which has been in use for several years has been to allow 1 
personnel position for every 105 employees. Since the total depart- 
mental increase is for 175 positions, this would allow for 2 additional 
positions. Secondly, added staff of 5 at $32,665 was included in the 
1956 supplemental for the Wage and Hour and allowed. We are in- 
cluding this in the Secretary’s budget for 1957 and dropping it out 
of the Wage and Hour budget for 1957, so that for this particular item 
there is not an increase in total but merely a shift from one budget to 
another. 

That is all I have to say. I will be glad to answer any questions. 


CURRENT YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Dodson, in 1956 you had $1,587,000 available; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have a proposed supplemental, due to the pay 
increase, of $89,000 which will bring the 1956 appropriation up to 
$1.676,000. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 


PROPOSED INCREASE 


Mr. Fogarry. And you are asking in 1957 for $1,767,000, which is 
an increase of $91,000. 
Mr. Dopson. That is right. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Foearty. You are asking for two permanent positions in the 
Office of the Under Secretary. What are those two positions? 

Mr. Dopson. One is a request for a job at grade 15 and the other 
is a secretarial position. 

Mr. Focarry. That is to give him an assistant and a secretary; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And he can’t carry on the work with what he has at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Dopson. As the Secretary said today, the Department has 
stepped up its work from the standpoint of departmental coordina- 
tion and supervision of the various programs. In that connection, a 
great deal of extra work has fallen upon the Under Secretary. He 
is really the operating, administrative day-to-day head of the 
Department. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many does he have in his office now ? 

Mr. Dopson. At the present time he has five people in his office. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do they do? 
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Mr. Donson. Well, the five, of course, includes the Under Secre- 
tary himself, a Deputy Under Secretary, two girls, and a chauffeur. 

Mr. Focarry. So he has one Deputy Under Secretary as of now 
and he wants another one? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right, an assistant. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, as to the car, that meets all the requirements 
of the Bureau of the Budget as far as mileage and age is concerned ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. In your office you are asking for eight additional 
positions. What are they for? 

Mr. Dopson. Of the additional 8, 4 are for duplicating machine 
operators—that is those who run off the material such as we have here 
before us—and 2 are for additional telephone operators. That makes 
6 of those positions that are directly related to increased operations 
of the Department. It is related directly to the wage-and-hour setup. 
It is related to the various increases that are in this budget. When 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is granted an increase, the very type of 
work the Bureau of Labor Statistics does requires a lot of duplicating 
work and it just automatically increases the work of the duplicating 
section. 

Four of the positions in the duplicating unit are completely related 
to expansion and increased tempo of work. The 2 telephone opera- 
tors, [ might say the same thing about them. As we add people, as 
we increase functions, the telephone service must be increased. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Dopson. In the telephone room at the present time, I think we 
have a total of about 18 but I will verify that for you. 

Mr. Hupson. Chief operator, assistant chief operator, 2 supervisors 
and 9 line operators, all together. That is 13. We also service the 
Mediation and Conciliation Service and we have 2 operetors paid 
by Mediation and Conciliation which comes under this supervision. 


PROPOSED POSITIONS NOT ATTRIBUTABLE TO PROGRAM INCREASES 


Mr. Focarry. How many are not tied directly to the increased 
program ? 

Mr. Dopson. The two payroll clerks I am endeavoring to justify 
on the basis of the complications that have come about in payroll work. 
The payroll job is not nearly as simple as it used to be. We used to 
only have the pay and retirement. We have pay, retirement, bonds, 
insurance, Federal withholding tax, and 11 States in which we with- 
hold taxes and must report to those 11 States. 

In the retirement field we have some employees that are under civil 
service retirement, some, because of their type of appointments, are 
under the old-age and survivors insurance, so the payroll clerk’s job 
has now become one that is much more complicated and this par- 
ticular unit that I am justifying these two positions for has had its 
staffing, up to this time on the basis of the Bureau of the Budget 
formula. That formula, they have discarded, and in discarding it 
they have gone along with my request for 2 additional payroll cle rks, 

Mr. Focarry. What about these six additional positions in the Office 
of Personnel Administration ? 

Mr. Dopson. Five of those positions are related to this expansion 
in the wage-and-hour supplemental to meet the needs of the Secretary’s 
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Office. You see we operate a central personnel office. They do all 
of the recruiting, all of the work with the Civil Service Commission 
and with this expansion of the wage-and-hour inspection staff, a great 
deal of additional work was plae ed upon them, and five positions were 
included in that supplemental budget for them. 

The additional position that was requested relates—the sixth job 
relates to the increase in the appropriations requested for the other 
bureaus. 

ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Focarry. You have some equipment you want to replace, too? 
Mr. Dopson. Yes, we have this automobile we talked about that meets 
all the qualifications. There is $4,000 for that. There is $2,000 in here 
to replace a carryall which carries people, mail, and supplies back and 
forth between the six building locations that we have here in 
Washington. 
ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. You are asking for about 16 new employees, is that it? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; but I tried to explain that we already have 
five of those employees that we got through a supplemental appropria- 
tion last year granted to wage and hour, when it put in its estimate for 
needs for the new amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


AVERAGE SALARY 


Mr. Taser. Your salaries in these different items runs considerably 
above what we usually find. You have an average of over $4,000 for 
your general administration services and you have an average of close 
to $10,000 in executive direction. 

Mr. Dopson. The executive direction positions include the Secretary 
and all of the Assistant Secretaries—the very top staff of the Depart- 
ment, so the average would be high there, sir. 

Mr. Taper. The aver age would be high, yes, but almost $5,000 apiece 
in the administrative group and $9,600 in the executive gr oup seems a 
little too high. 





OBLIGATIONS 


Can you give me the obligations for this office for 1956 down to 
December 31 ¢ 

Mr. Dovson. The first 6 months’ obligations were $842,711. 

Mr. Taper. That is all I have. 
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ob STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR OF LABOR 

e] WARD E. BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEE 
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HAROLD C. NYSTROM, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF LEGIS- 
LATION, BUREAU SERVICE AND TRIAL EXAMINING 
JOHN J. BABE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF WAGE DETERMI- 
sts NATION 


re JAMES J. DINNENY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
id 
in SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


7 ee ro 4 
C4 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Ve —$<—<—$— $$ ______ — —E 
a- Program by activities: 
: 1. Litigation aan . sangha $242, 159 $282, 735 $302, 53 
D1 2. Interpretations and legal advisory services 177, 715 297, 639 317, 439 
3. Wage determinations 2 ; 184, 245 218, 731 268, 731 
4. Legislative advisory services - -- 123, 534 129, 514 146, 514 
5. Enforcement of regulatory labor laws (regional offices) 611, 284 774, 947 17, 44 
6. Executive direction and management services x 141, 063 147, 334 147, 334 
) Total obligations. -- eee “4 ; 1, 480, 000 1, 850, 900 2. O80, 000 
y a ; 
“ Financing: 
or Appropriation ; = 1, 480, 000 1, 732, 900 2, 080, 000 
so Proposed supplemental due to pay increases tare nal bie 118, 000 
“y Obligations by objects 
F., ™ — eacniena iki sibel 
Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
+ — 
a Total number of permanent positions ; | 238 308 317 
. Average number of all employees 231 279 | 308 
Number of employees at end of year 233 303 3] 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
4 Average salary---_- $5, 724 $6, 014 | $6, 010 
Average grade. __.___-- . ; GS-7.7 GS-8.2 GS-8 


01 Personal services: | 


Permanent positions_-_____- sé $1, 352,237 | $1, 677, 100 $1, 851, 870 
Regular pay above 52-week base---- 5, 215 7, 000 
Payment above basic rates_-_.-.----- 7, 069 7, 500 7, 500 
Total personal services---- 1, 364, 521 1, 691, 600 1, 859, 370 
02 Travel___-- ; 34, 809 58, 600 73. 600 
03 Transportation of things__-__- 1, 776 | 900 O00) 
04 Communication services -- 3 21, 608 22, 600 26, 050 
05 Rents and utility services | 2, 252 2, 250 2. 250 
06 Printing and reproduction. 11, 660 10, 000 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services 15, 779 20, 150 24, YSO 
Services performed by other agencies | 3, 000 2, 000 52, 000 
08 Supplies and materials : 20, 750 27, 300 28, 550 
09 Equipment ; : 1, 752 14, 200 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-.-- i 2, 093 1, 300 1, 200 
Total obligations.........._.- ¥s ’ ties dees 1, 480, 000 1, 850, 900 2, 080, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 























| | ies ae 
| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
= pieanadietiing | ‘ imamate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
in le a rare | $1, 450, 000 | $1,732,900 | $2, 080, 000 
Transferred from ‘“‘Uner np oy ‘ment compens: ition for veterans, 
Bureau of Employment Security” (69 Stat. 240).-.-..-.--.-- | PE Natourduttvedénntinwadadmeddee 
Adjusted appropriation sch es eA a | 1, 480, 000 | 1, 732, 900 2, 080, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases-_-_-.....-....--.-.-- Stina ce Semen t 118, 000 |---=---------- 
Obligated balance brought forward_.___.......---.----------- 69, 090 92, 597 | 116, 500 
Total budget authorizations available__-__.-. iach 1, 549, 090 | 1, 068, 4 497 2, 196, 5 
| — — ——= | —— ———S fl 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES i | 
| 
Expenditures— | 2 
Out of current authorizations- ee ee 1, 387, 420 | 1, 621, 497 1, 948, 700 
Out of anticipated supplement: al appropri OS gag eb aeme (ABS BedtS t a] 113, 500 4, 500 
isk et RE TRONS... 5 voce cicninedokkecansnnsonnne 67, 128 | 92, 000 111, 500 
SII 0) IR eae one eeek 1,45 4, 548 | | 1,8 26, 997 | 2, 064, 700 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring | 
ae ee een ect ax ean BD eo dance well een minnie 
Obligated balance carried forward set te re a NS 92, 597 | 116, 500 | 131, 800 
Total expenditures and balances._........---.---------- | , 549, 090 | 1, 943, 497 2, 196, 500 





Mr. Focarry. The committee is pleased to have before it at this 
time the Solicitor of the Department of Labor, Mr. Rothman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a prepared statement that you would like to read or 
present for the record ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, I have, Mr. Fogerty. I would appreciate it 
very much if I may file the prepared statement for the record and, 
if I may, summarize it. 

Mr. Focarry. That will certainly be satisfactory. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE SOLICITOR 

I appreciate the opportunity of presenting to the subcommittee justification 
for the 1957 budget estimate of the Office of the Solicitor. 

Since my appearance a year ago, there have been significant developments in 
practically all program areas with which the Solicitor’s Office is concerned. 

One of the most significant was the decision of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia upholding the legality of nationwide mini- 
mum wage determinations for the cotton textile industry, issued under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. The appeals court overruled a decision 
by a lower court that Walsh-Healey minimum wage determinations must be 
fixed on a “locality,” rather than a nationwide, basis. In another landmark 
decision, the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the position of the 
Department of Labor that employees engaged in new construction work on 
interstate instrumentalities are covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
decision, which involved employees of in intracoastal waterway, appears to sup- 
port application of coverage to employees on highway and airport construction, 
and very likely to employees in other fields as well. 

The past year has been noteworthy in enforcement activities. A total of 
$237,045 in back wages due under the Fair Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey 
Acts was recovered through legal action. This compared with $216,768 recovered 
in 1954. The importance of these recoveries go far beyond the actual amounts 
recovered and are in addition to the millions of dollars of back wages which 
the Department succeeded in having paid without legal action. 
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There was also increased enforcement activity with respect to wage stand- 
ards on Government construction work. In 1955, the Department initiated 
547 enforcement cases, compared with 346 in 1954, 250 in 1953 and a total of 
only 476 cases for the previous 3 years. During 1955, 14 contractors were de- 
barred from participation in Government contracts. A total of 40 contractors 
have been placed on the ineligible list from 1953 to date. This compares with 
a total of four contractors placed on the ineligible list from 1935 through 1952. 

During 1955, a total of 20,000 wage determinations were issued by the Solici- 
tor’s Office, an increase of 2,000 over the previous year. The backlog of 25 
wage determination requests at the end of the year compares with a backlog 
of 231 at the end of December 1954 and of 1,027 in August 1953. 

A major factor affecting the work of the Office of the Solicitor was the 1955 
amendments to the Bair Labor Standards Act. These amendments have al- 
ready resulted in increased demands for legal services and interpretations. In 
particular, the requirement in the new amendments that all minimum wage rates 
established for Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands be reviewed by industry com- 
mittees at least once each fiscal year is presenting many new and complex legal 
problems. During the past year, the regulations covering procedures of the 
industry committees have been completely revised to meet the problems pre- 
sented by the new amendments. 

Turning now to the program for fiscal 1957, the estimate shows an increase 
of $229,100 requested over funds available in tiscal 1956. Of this proposed in 
crease, $127,100 is for the purpose of placing on an annual basis in 1957 the 
supplemental appropriation provided for part of the current fiscal year due to 
the fair labor standards amendments. These amendments will place in 
creased demands on us for legal advice and interpretation, administrative law 
services and legal services connected with litigation. 

For example, it is estimated that 142 Puerto Rican wage rates will have to 
be reviewed during fiscal 1957 to comply with the statutory requirements, as 
contrasted with 48 rates reviewed during fiscal 1955 and 90 anticipated for 
fiscal 1956. 

An increase of $19,000 is requested for appellate litigation. Substantial in- 
crease in this activity is anticipated with respect to wage determinations issued 
under the Walsh-Healey Act and Puerto Rican wage orders issued under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Several cases involving court review of Walsh- 
Healey wage determinations are moving to the appellate court stage, and con- 
siderable litigation is anticipated on Puerto Rican wage orders in view of the 
drastic changes in procedures for issuing such orders, required by the 1955 
amendments. One suit contesting the constitutionality of the new wage order 
procedures has already been filed. 

As I previously pointed out, the Department has been conducting a vigorous 
enforcement program under the wage determination program for the construe- 
tion industry. This program is one of education, cooperation, and assistance to 
the various Federal contracting agencies. The 1957 estimate includes $50,000 
for the purpose of providing a limited number of investigations, around 300 to 
500, as a basis for enforcing, evaluating, and improving the effectiveness of the 
program. Wage-Hour investigating personnel would be utilized in making these 
investigations. Experience shows that this is the most economical method of 
effectively carrying out a continuing program of assistance, education, and en- 
forcement to protect the contractual interests of the Government and to prevent 
wage inequities to employees. 

An increase of $16,000 is included in the 1957 estimate for the employment 
security activity. This increase is needed because of passage by Congress in 
the past few years of Public Law 657 (amendments to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act) and Public Law 767 (adding title XV to the Social Security Act provid- 
ing unemployment compensation for Federal civilian workers). These statutes 
have raised many interpretive problems and have made necessary the drafting 
of rules and regulations affecting the responsibilities of the Federal and State 
agencies concerned with the employment security program. This very sub- 
stantial increase in the workload has not been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in staff to handle it. In many cases the workload items must be han- 
dled without the thorough legal research which their importance justifies. 

An increase of $17,000 is requested in 1957 for the legislative and bureau serv- 
ice program. The workload in this activity has been greatly increased by the 
Department of Labor’s expanded and vigorous legislative program which exceeds 
in volume, variety and comprehensiveness any legislative program of the Depart- 
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ment for many years. We have been receiving a continuously increasing num- 
ber of requests from the committees of Congress and the Bureau of the Budget 
for reports on proposed legislation. The number of legislative reports prepared 
in this activity during fiscal 1955 showed a 40-percent increase over fiscal 1954 
and a 157-percent increase over fiscal 1958. All indications point to a continuance 
of this workload increase. The difficulty in handling the workload is increased 
by the fact that despite many deadlines in this field, thorough research and ; 
knowledge are necessary because of the importance of the work. ; 
In conclusion I would like to assure the subcommittee that in the months ahead : 
the Solicitor’s Office will continue its vigorous and impartial program of law 
enforcement. This program has already borne fruit not only in improving the 
well being of workers and of the public but also in terms of increased confidence 
on the part of businessmen that they can expect fair, just and impartial treat- 
ment under the statutes being administered by the Department. 
Secretary Mitchell has accelerated the activities and programs of the Depart- 
ment in many different ways. This stepped-up tempo is already reflected in 
the workload of the Solicitor’s Office, as shown by the figures I have mentioned. 
But the accumulative effect of this vigorous program is just beginning to be felt. 
In the future we can expect an even greater increase in enforcement and other 
activities of the Office. 
: 
; 


INCREASES FOR 1957 


Mr. Roruman. I would like to refer to the increases for 1957. The 
estimate shows an increase of $229,100 requested over the funds avail- 
able in 1956. 

Of this proposed increase, $127,100 is for the purpose of placing 
on an annual basis in 1957 the supplemental appropriation provided 
for a part of the current fiscal year due to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act Amendments. These amendments will place increased demands 
on us for legal advice and interpretation, administrative law services 
and legal services connected with the litigation. 

I think you will recall in connection with our supplemental ap- 
propriation during the closing part of the first session of the Congress, 
the arrangement for increased funds to take care of the increased 
workload by reason of the change in the minimum wage to $1. 

In addition to the increase to the dollar minimum, it is estimated 
that because of the change in the law at the last session with respect 
to Puerto Rico, that there will be a great increase in the workload to 
be borne by the Legal Division by reason of the Puerto Rican wage 
rate determinations. 

For example, it is estimated there will be 142 Puerto Rican wage 
rates which will have to be reviewed during fiscal year 1957 to comply 
with this statutory change, as contrasted with 48 rates reviewed dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955, and 90 indicated for fiscal year 1956. 

[ think you will recall, too, that at the last session of the Congress 
you did allow some increase for the Puerto Rican wage determina- 
tions. It was intended to accelerate the Puerto Rican wage deter- 
minations, even before the change that Congress effected in requiring, 
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starting with fiscal 1957, that all Puerto Rican wage rates be reviewed 
once each year. 

There is also an increase of $19,000 for appellate litigation. Sub- 
stantial increase in this activity is anticipated with respect to wage 
determinations issued under the Walsh-Healey Act, and the Puerto 

tican wage orders issued under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Several cases dealing with Walsh-Healey wage determinations are 
moving to the appellate court stage and considerable litigation is 
anticipated on these Puerto Rican wage orders. One suit contesting 
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the constitutionality of the new wage order procedure has already 
been filed. 

I think the committee may be aware that with respect to Walsh- 
Healy wage determinations, very many of them find their way into 


the courts at an early time by reason of the recently enacted Fulbright 
amendment in 1952, giving aggrieved parties the right to question the 
determination ot the Secretary on any number of grounds, if not on 
the question of, for example, the ability of the Secretary to make an 
industrywide determination, then on some other question, such as 
Jack of substantial evidence for the determination. So we can antici- 
pate that some Walsh-Healy determinations will be delayed, with 
respect to their effective dates, because of litigation. 

I think the committee will be interested to know that the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, within the last couple of months, 
decided a very important case under the Walsh-Healy Act, which 
determined that the Secretary has the power in the appropriate case 
to make an industrywide determination. 

The Department is also conducting a very vigorous enforcement 
program under the wage-determination program for the construction 
industry, which is usually known as the Davis-Bacon Act and related 
acts program. This program is one of education, cooperation, and 
assistance to the various contracting agencies. 

The 1957 estimate includes the amount of $50,000 for the purpose 
of providing a limited number of investigations, say, around 300 to 
500, as a basis for enforcing, and also for evaluating and improving 
the effectiveness of this program. 

The wage-hour investigating personnel would be utilized to make 
these investigations. 

Iexperience shows that this is the most economical method of ef- 
fectively carrying out a continuing program of assisting and educating 
‘ooperating agencies in discharging the enforcement obligations of 
the Government and in protecting “the interests of the Government 
under these acts. 

There is also an increase of $16,000 in the 1957 estimate for the 
employment security activity. This increase is sorely needed because 
of passage by Congress in the past few years of Public Law 657, which 
is the amendment to the Federal U nemployment Tax Act, known as 
the Reed bill, and Public Law 767, which added a title to the Social 
Security Act providing unemployment compensation for Federal 

‘ivilian employees. 

This has placed a very great burden on our legal staff in providing 
interpretations concerning the operations of these two laws. And 
in addition, I would like to note in passing that in the field of unem- 
ployment insurance there has been such an increased interest con- 
‘erning all of the insurances that we have an increasing amount of 
work in connection with the total program. 

There is also an increase of $17,000 in 1957 for legislative and 
bureau service programs. The workload in this activity has been 
greatly increased by the Department of Labor’s expanded and vig- 
orous legislative program which exceeds in volume, variety, and com- 
prehensiveness any legislative program of the Department for many 
years. 
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It has just been called to my attention that during the last 6 months 
of 1955, a period which in other years would be one of relative inac- 
tivity—since it is not the first part of the year when the Congress is 
in session—that more legislative reports in response to requests from 
the chairmen of the committees was prepared in the last 6 months 
of 1955 than in all of the year 1953. 

With this brief summary of the amount of our increases, I would 
be pleased to answer any questions that the committee may have. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Rothman. 

In 1956, including an anticipated supplemental for cost of pay 
increases, you had available $1,8 50,900, and in 1957, you are asking 
for $9 080.000 2 
Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Which is an increase of $229,100 over what you had 
railable in 1956. 

Mr. Rorpyman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. $127,100 of that $229,000 is to put you on an annual 
basis in view of the supplemental you received for this fiscal year. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Mr. Focearry. These 9 positions which are enumerated on page 2 
of your justification are over and above that $127,000? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 


a 


a 


LITIGATION 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for 3 additional positions for litiga- 
tion, at a cost of $19,800? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are you getting behind in your workload, or what? 

Mr. Roruman. In appell: ite litigation, it is difficult to wet behind 
with respect to the handling and the argument of the actual case, 
because you must meet the deadlines and times set for the hearings, 
but we are falling behind in such areas as the development of case 
analyses, which are very important to our field attorneys. 

There is a very large burden thrown upon the appellate section, 
and without this additional assistance we may find some difficulty 
in keeping up with the increased work. It is not a case where you 
fall behind. You must get the briefs out and be prepared to argue 
the cases. 

Mr. Focarry. You have 41 positions there now. Is that right? 

Mr. Rornyman. Yes, but that includes more than appellate litiga- 
tion alone. That includes trial litigation and employees compensa- 
tion. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND LEGAL ADVISORY SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for three additional people for inter- 
pretations and legal advisory services. What are they going to do? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. As I pointed out in my introductory 
remarks, among the increased workloads falling upon the Appellate 
Division is the handling of litigation arising out of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. The reason for that is, unlike the ordinary trial in the 
district court—— 
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Mr. Fogarty. Is that workload with you now or is it something 
you anticipate ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. The workload is with us now, and it is increasing. 
It is increasing with respect to Puerto Rico wage orders. We have 
had the first suit filed involving questioning the constitutionality of 
the recent amendment by the Congress concerning Puerto Rican wage 
determinations. 

We have litigation pending in the cotton textile case, such as the 
Covington case. I am in court tomorrow morning on the Allendale 
case. We are involved in litigation in the district court concerning 
a determination relating to the bituminous coal industry. 

There are a number of wage determinations that have been issued 
or are about to be issued, and with respect to some of them, I think 
ween ainly can expect additional litigation. 

We will, I might point out, probably be in the Supreme Court with 
respect to the Covington case in a very short time, although it is up 
to the employer representatives to de termine whether they will appeal. 
The decision is in favor of the Government. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is that case ? 

Mr. Roruman. That is the cotton-textile case which establishes that 
the Secretary has the power to provide an industrywide wage determi- 
nation under the Walsh-Healey Act. It is of very great interest to 
all industries which sell to the Government. 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, on wage determinations you are asking for 
$50,000. What is that $50,000 for? That doesn’t add any positions, 
does it ? 

Mr. Roruman. No; it does not, and the reason for that is that that 
$50,000 would be used to reimburse the Wage and Hour Division, 
which would be called upon from time to time to make investigations 
under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. Focarry. Why do you ask for that increase, then ? 

Mr. Roruman. Because as a matter of functional—as a matter of 
allocation of functions within the Department, the wage-determina- 
tion activity under the Davis-Bacon Act is in the Solicitor’s office. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand, now. The responsibility is yours and 
the Secretary is asking the Wage and Hour Division to do the work 
and you are going to reimburse the W age and Hour Division for it; 
it that correct ? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 


LEGISLATIVE ADVISORY SERVICES 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for three additional people and 
$17,000 for legislative advisory services. 

Mr. Roruman. They are to increase the staff of the Legislation 
and Bureau Services Branch because of the very substantial increase 
in the workload. 

I would like to point out that the number of legislative reports pre- 
pared in this activity during fiscal year 1955 shows a 40-percent 
increase over fiscal year 1954 and a 1: Di-percent increase over fiscal 
1953. And all the indications point to a continuation of this workload 
increase. 
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In addition to the increased work by reason of the Department’s 
accelerated, more comprehensive legislative program, this branch 1s 
also called upon to furnish gener ral legal services to other bureaus. 

Now, with the accelerated program of the S Secretary of Labor, we 
tind that the workload of this Branch has increased a great deal, and 
in order to get the work out it is necessary to increase the staff. 

Mr. Focarry. I notice on page 16 you say in your justification : 

One of the most important factors is the increased emphasis placed by the 
Secretary of Labor upon an expanded and more constructive legislative program. 

What is that program’ The reason I ask, the Secretary was here 
this morning and didn't mention any more constructive and new leg- 
islative program, at all. 

Mr. Rornman. What I mean by that is this: If you compare the 
volume, variety, and the comprehensiveness of the total legislative 
program of the Department of Labor with the size and comprehen- 
siveness on the part of the program in the Department of Labor for 
many years, you will find this program exceeds in volume, size, and 
comprehensiveness, any legislative program of the Department, at 
least in recent years. We have no record of a larger program. This 
program encompasses all of those matters mentioned in the state of 
the Union message by the President. This runs the gamut from the 
amendment of the District of Columbia laws with respect to unem- 
ployment insurance, with respect to the provision of temporary dis- 
ability insurance, through improvement and expansion in the Long- 
shoremen’s Act; through the amendment of 8-hour laws, that is, a 
comprehensive general ‘hours of work law, which you will recall has 
~ .n introduced at the last session of C ongress, plus many others. 

I do not have all of these proposals before me, but I’ will be very 
happy, if you wish, to furnish to you a list of all of the measures in 
which the Department of Labor is interested at this session. 


ROLE OF DEPARTMENT IN LABOR RELATIONS 


Mr. Fogarry. Another major cause for this workload, according 
to your justifications, is “the ever-increasing role played by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in labor relations.” What increased workload do you 
juave now in labor relations that you haven’t had before ? 

Mr. Roruman. To my understanding, I believe the Department of 
Labor has been called upon to participate in the determination of 
overall labor-management policies of the Government to a greater 
extent than in past years. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you mean duplicating some of the work of the 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 4 

Mr. Rornman. Not at all, but it comes to my mind in previous 
years the charge was always made that m: my labor-management rela- 
tions problems were handled at the White House, and I don’t think 
that charge can be made, now. The Secretary of Labor is called 
upon to handle many of these matters. 


RECOVERY OF BACK WAGES 


Mr. Focarry. You said in your opening statement that you had been 
able to recover a total of over $200,000 in back wages under the Fair 
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Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healy Act, through legal action, 
which I think is very good. It shows an increase over 154. 

I suppose the Wage and Hour Division would have the figures on 
how much was given back voluntarily. 

Mr. RorHMan. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Focartry. It isa sizable sum, I imagine. 

Mr. Roruman. I think you will find it exceeds $6 million, but the 
Wage and Hour Division can supply that figure. 

So there will be no misunderstanding, We are only talking about 
recoveries through litigation, and of course it does not truly reflect 
the picture because the amount of restitution in a particular case is 
only a small indication of the amount of good that is accomplished 
through enforcement where necessary by litigation. 


CRIMINAL ACTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Is it your office that handles the criminal cases that 
are brought by the Wage and Hour Division—take for instance the 
homeworkers in the j jew elr v trade / 

Mr. Roruman. We partic ipate, but all criminal actions arising out 
of the enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act are referred to 
the Department of Justice for handling. 

We do not bring the criminal action ourselves. We do bring civil 
actions under the direction of the Department of Justice. 

Therefore, in answer to your question, it is the Department of 
Justice that handles the criminal cases. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. You just handle the civil cases ? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarry. What happens if the Wage and Hour Division is 
doing a good job in cases like that and you are not getting very much 
support from the Department of Justice / 

Mr. Roruman. Referring specifically to the case that you used 
an example—homeworkers in the jewelry industry in Rhode 

sand—I am presently talking and have written to the Department 
a Justice in connection with the criminal side of those homeworkers 
cases, 

Mr. Fogarty. I would be interested in finding out what actually 
happens. 

Mr. Fernandez. 


LEGISLATIVE ADVISORY SERVICES 


Mr. Fernanpez. I can understand where you need 3 lawyers for 
the increased litigation, and 3 more for interpretations and legal ad 
visory service in ‘the actual work that you are doing, but as [ under- 
stand it you are also asking for 3 additional ones for legislative ad- 
Vvisory services—the same number as in the other 2 cases. 

Is that. for legal advice to the Members of Congress and the com 
mittees only ? 

Mr. Roruman. No. This Division of Legislative Advisory Services 
not only has the responsibility of preparing the reports but also in 
furnishing certain general opinion work and general legal services to 
several of the bureaus in the Department. And as far as the need for 
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the additional persons is concerned, there just is that much increased 
work to be done and it requires additional people to do it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The term really used here to describe that is not 
“legal advice,” but “legislative advisory services.” Do you advise the 
bureaus on legislation ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. No, our advice to the bureaus is not with respect to 
legislation; it is with respect to problems arising out of the adminis- 
tration of their programs. Not every type of question. For example, 
we have in the Solicitor’s Office under “Interpretations and legal ad- 
visory services,” the function of furnishing legal advice to, say the 
Bureau of Employment Security; to the W age and Hour Division, 
but there are other questions that arise in connection with the bureau 
services. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Then the services there described are broader than 
what the description indicates, legislative advisory services for those 
i8 lawyers at $136,000 ? 

Mr. Rornman. Yes; and since Mr. Nystrom is here, I would like 
io ask him if he can clarify this matter. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They are all lawyers, I assume. 

Mr. Roruman. No; that includes clerical help. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How many are lawyers? 

Mr. Roruman. Mr. Nystrom, how many attorneys do you have? 

Mr. Nystrom. There are 15 positions in this activity. 

Mr. Roruman. These are attorneys? 

Mr. Drnneny. There are 9 attorneys and 6 clericals in the legisla- 
tive branch; and in the trial examining branch which is also part of 
that activity there are 2 attorneys (hearing examiners) and 1 clerical. 
Altogether, there would be 18. There are 11 attorneys. 

Mr. Nystrom. I think our narrative description of the program, 
here, which is very brief, on page 16 of our justification, indicates that 
in addition to the repor ts on legislation, we prepare drafts of proposed 
legislation in which the Department i is interested, which are the pro- 
gram items Mr. Rothman mentioned. 

We prepare analyses and reports requested on legislation, as intro- 
duced in and as passed by the Congress. We prepare opinions, an- 
alyses, memorandums, and orders for divisions of the Department not 
served by any special division of the Solicitor’s Office, and we do 
work for the Office of the Secretary. We do legal work for that Office. 

The trial examining program of the Department is a separate thing. 
The increase in the workload we are particularly concerned about is 
in the legislative aspect of the services of this Division, as our figures 
show, and it is only by virtue of extraordinary, sustained effort that 
we have been able to meet our deadlines and get our reports on legis- 
lation through and get our bills drafted, with the aid of robbing 
Peter to pay “Paul, and getting people detailed to help us on this and 
that. 

As we have deadlines, we have to meet them. We just don’t have 
the staff to do it at the present level of our workload. 

Mr. Frernanpez. The 3 additional ones are 2 attorneys and 1 
clerical ? , 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes. 

Mr. Rornman. In the other 6, there are 4 attorneys and 2 clerical. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton 
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APPELLATE LITIGATION 


Mr. Denvon. In this appellate litigation, do you do that or does 
the Attorney General handle that ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, there is a 
provision that litigation shall be handled subject to the direction 
of the Department of Justice, and we have been doing that. 

Mr. Denton. Who will argue that case before the Supreme Court 
when it gets there—who argues it before the court of appeals / 

Mr. Roruman. I argued in the district court and in the court of 
appeals in collaboration with a member of the staff of the De ‘partment 
of Justice, who argued one point and I argued the other point. 

Mr. Denton. That is one thing that has bothered me about all of 
this. I can’t understand it. Why does every agency have to have 
their staff of lawyers when the Attorney General handles most of the 
litigation? I don’t quite see the nec essity for it. 

Mr. Roruman. With respect to the enforcement of labor standards 
laws, I think that the problem of enforcement and litigation aspects 
of these labor matters are so closely tied together that very strong and 
compelling arguments and reasons can be given. 

I can see the problem in many other cases, but I do believe that his- 
torically, traditionally, the way the law has developed, that it is de- 
irable to continue the present arrangement. 

Mr. Denton. Is there not an awful lot of duplication of effort? 

Mr. Rornman. Not in connection with the civil actions. I really 
think that there is not, and it is more efficient in this respect: In the 
istrict court work, we have our regional offices in which the attorneys 
are well experienc ed, well que alified and have developed an expertness 
in handling these cases. There is no duplication because it takes 
this number of attorneys to handle the work. 

Mr. Den'ron. You don’t have your own lawyers out in every dis- 
trict ¢ 

Mr. Roruyman. We have our attorneys in regional offices. We have 
10 regional offices and 1 office in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Denton. And then if the district attorney tries a case, your 
lawyer comes down and tries it with him ? 

Mr. Roruman. If it is a criminal action and it is referred to the 
district attorney, it is very likely that we will assist them. But in 
civil cases, we will try them. 

Mr. Denon. You handle those entirely, yourself ? 

Mr. Rornman. Yes; and I must say over the 18 years of experience 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act, I believe that the record will show 
that it has been very successfully and ably handled, and that there 
has not been duplication or any use of extra cost to the Government in 
any way. It is the other way around. I think there are great sav 
ings in real experts who know this field, handling these cases. 

Mr. Denon. Don’t they have people in the Attorney General’s 
office who deal with labor legislation ? 

Mr. RoruymMan. Yes, in connection with the various divisions of the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Denon. Who do you deal with over in the Department of 
Justice when you have a labor case? What branch over there ? 

Mr. Roruman. For the most part, it would be the Civil Division. 
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Mr. Denton. Does the Civil Division have a Labor Department 
Division ¢ 
Mr. Roruman. I don’t think they havea setup of that nature. They 
will have a certain group who may get more of these cases than other 
types of cases. 
LEGISLATIVE ADVISORY SERVICES 


Mr. Denton. Now, I notice here in legislative advisory services, you 
have 18 lawyers, and you want 21. I understand from what you say, 
you draft reports on proposed inauiania. and second, that you draft 
laws or proposed legislation. 

I can see why you need somebody to draft reports, but is that a 
legal matter or a policy matter that you make a report on? 

Mr. Roruman. It is a policy matter but we also comment upon the 
form and structure of the various bills and proposals, which are legal 
matters. That function has always been assigned to the Office of the 
Solicitor, which coordinates the comments of the various bureaus. 

Mr. Denton. Over here we have a legislative counsel. We have 
men in committees who draft laws. Now, isn’t that an overlapping, 
to have another agence y checking on the form of the law? 

Mr. Roruman. No: I don’t think so. For example, many of these 
laws or proposed bills are administration proposals which are cir- 
culated within the administration for comment. Of course, any bill, 
as I understand it, no matter where it originates, which pertains to 
labor, working men or working conditions, is usually referred to the 
Department of Labor of comment. 

Mr. Denton. But the legality of the bill and the form of the bill is 
referred to the Department of Justice, too, is it not? 

Mr. Roruman. It may be. 

Mr. Denon. Isn't that a duplication there ? 

Mr. Roruman. I think that when a bill is referred for comment to 
many various agencies, you have duplication in that sense. You get 
a composite view of any of the questions. It is what is wanted. 

Mr. Denron. Wouldn’t it be better to have one group to pass on 
the legality rather than to have one for each department ? 

Mr. Roruman. Offhand, what you want would be the benefit of 
the thought of these various departments / 

Mr. Denron. A legal question could be handled by the law depart- 
ment better than by the Labor Department, could it not? 

Mr. Roruman. That is an interesting point you raise, but it does 
seem to me that the people in the departments, whether lawyers or 
otherwise, are the persons who know the most about their subject, and 
I would much rather entrust the drafting of a bill relating to—let’s 
not take the labor field, but any other field, relating to something 
else—it would be better to refer it to that particular agency to dr: aft 
the bills about which they are best informed. 

Mr. Denton. But form and legality, that is another agence y entirely, 
isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. I don’t think so particularly in connection with 
the drafting of legislation pertaining to a particular department. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 
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WAGE DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Taner. I see you have a boost of something in the neighborhood 
of $50,000 for wage determinations. Why is that increased ! 

Mr. Roruman. The increase is to provide funds to permit the reim- 
bursement of the Wage and Hour Division for investigations called 
upon to be made by the Department. 

The reason for this function is the following: The Department of 
Labor makes and issues approximately 20,000 wage predeterminations 
a year under the Davis-Bacon Act. <All direct Federal construction 
and many types of Federal grant-in-aid programs are subject to the 
Davis-Bacon and related acts which require that a minimum wage, by 
classification of laborers and mechanics, be paid on the job. 

Under Reorganization Plan 14, the Secretary of Labor is given the 
power to coordinate the enforcement of this program and to make 
such investigations as he deems necessary. 

To my way of thinking, at the present time the responsibility for 
enforcement of the act should be placed and is presently with each 
contracting agency. The project supervisor, the construction engineer 
on the job, should be aware of, should know the law, and should be 
as capable of seeing that the labor standards provisions are complied 
with to the same extent that any other specification for construction 
is complied with. It should be part of his duty and that is the way 
the law now is. 

From time to time, there are objections and criticisms, rightly on 
wrongly, that the contracting agencies in some instances, because of 
the particular project engineer training, have not been as thorough 
on labor standards enforcement, as other types of contract compliances. 
I do not say that the change may be correct or not. In any program 
where there is 20,000 wage determinations a year, there are bound to 
be some violations. 

We believe that for a very small sum—in this instance $50,000—for 
making spot checks, we can ‘help to bring up the standards of a project 
engineer or supervisor thi at may be subject to any such criticism. 
It is a good way of bringing about coordination of enforcement where 
there are these charges. 

I might put it this w ay: Whether these charges are true or not, and 
in many instances upon investigation it turns out that the charges 
are not correct, but whether they are true or not, there should be some 
wavy of making an independent investigation in isolated cases. 

The alternative to this is a very drastic one, and there has been sug- 
gestion from time to time that the entire function be transferred to 
the Labor Department, and it would cost many, many millions of 
dollars for a single centralized enforcement. 

I would respectfully like to suggest that the sum of $50,000 is a 
very small and modest sum, in order to have the Department make 
these spot checks, and in that way assist contracting agencies in con- 
nection with problems that they have that they may not be able to 
solve. 

Mr. Taper. This means that you were going to ask another agency 
of the Department for a checkup of the activities on the wage deter- 
mination question, as to whether or not the wage determinations are 
being obeyed, is that the idea ? 
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Mr. Rot HMAN. That is correct. We would ask our own Wage atid 
Hlour Division to do that in these spot-check cases. 


LEGISLATIVE ADVISORY SERVICES 


Mr. Taner. Under legislative advisory services, you have 21 people 
projected for that. W hy would you need so many as that? 

Mr. Roruman. Because of the increase in the workload. This is 
the area we were discussing. In addition to the furnishing of reports 
to the Congress on all pending legislation, this Bureau furnishes addi- 
tional legal services within the Department and the workload has 
increased. The workload with respect to the increased bills requiring 
reports has also increased tremendously. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean there has been a heavy increase in the 
workload of the legal advisory service / 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. There has been a _40-percent increase in 
1955 fiseal year over 1954 fiscal year, and a 157-percent increase over 
the 1953 fiscal year. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Taser. What is the setup in the enforcement of the regulatory 
labor laws / 

Mr. Roruman. These are the regional offices. We have 10 regional 
offices and 1 office in Puerto Rico. It involves 133 positions. 

Mr. Taner. There you have a $122,000 increase without any increase 
in positions. 

Mr. Roruaan. Yes, sir. The reason for that is to place on an an- 
nual basis, the supplemental appropriation that this committee and the 
Congress allowed last year for part of the fiscal vear because of the 
imerease in the minimum wage to $1. 


OBLIGATIONS TO DECEMBER 51 


Mr. Taner. I wonder if you can give me a little information as to 
each of these items. To the 31st day of December, how much have vou 
expended out of your various appropriations / 

Mr. Roruman. I would like to ask Mr. Dinneny to give you the im- 
formation on that. 

Mr. Dinneny. Up to December 31, we have obligated $848,353 

Mr. Taser. Now, can you break that down into these different cate- 
gories that appear on your page 24 How much have you obligated 
on the first one? 

Mr. Dixneny. Sir, I don’t have that information. We don’t obli- 
gate by activity. It is simply on an object basis. I would have to 
figure that out and could furnish it. 

Mr. Taser. On the basis you are presently operating, you are going 
to have about $100,000 surplus on your present appropriation. 

Mr. Roruan. I would like to explain that, Mr. Taber. 


RECRUITMENT OF ATTORNEYS 
The minimum wage becomes effective March 1. We have been re- 


cruiting attorneys for the new positions because of the increase in the 
workload. The recruitment of the attorneys has run a little bit behind 
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schedule. We perhaps should have had a few more on the job, today, 
but the minimum wage does not become effective until March 1, and 1 
will take some per iod of time, a short period of time, before the full 
workload falls upon the legal branch. But in order to gear owrselves 

up to the increased wor kload, we have not only hired a number of at- 
torneys but I have commitments—recruiting commitments—so that I 
think we now have between 18 and 21 attorneys who are in process of 
being hired and will be on the job by about March 1. That will leave 
a very small number to go in order to fill up, and we must make allow- 

ances in order to take care of some graduates from the law schools who 
will not be available until June. Tam trying to get young men out of 
the law schools so it is necessary to leave some of the positions open. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 1956 


We are gearing up to maintain the staff levels permitted by the sup- 
plemental : appropriation to be continued on an annual basis. 

Mr. Taser. How much was the supplemental 

Mr. Rornman. $250,000. 

Mr. Taper. That is included in the $1,850,000? 

Mr. Dinneny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And you are asking for $150,000 on top of that? No, 
it is $229,000. It seems like the picture is fully as elaborate as it ought 
to be, on your increases. 


EFFECT OF RISE IN MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. Roruman. The increase in the minimum wage to $1, shows a 
greater impact than in the year 1950. 

Mr. Taper. You don’t have very many places where anybody is 
going to be able to violate that and stay in business, because they won't 
be able to get the help to do their work. 

You might find some little country butcher shop where they h: ave 
one boy who works after sc hool, or something like that, but you won’t 
have regular businesses that amount to anything who can get the help 
for less than the minimum w age. 

Mr. Roruman. The studies that the Congress had before it when 
it increased the minimum wage to $1, show that there were 2,100,000 
workers, subject to the coverage of the act at the present time, that 
were receiving less than $1 an hour. And there are certain types of 
establishments in certain areas where there will be a substantial impact 
according to the studies that have been made. 


ENLARGEMENT OF COVERAGE 


Mr. Taper. Is there any substantial enlargement of coverage / 

Mr. Roruman. No, sir. The coverage provisions remain the same. 
This thought came to my mind in study ing this matter. You know in 
1950, there were amendments to the law by which coverage was 
changed and it brought about some increased work. I believe we are 
going to find this situation : 

Many establishments, many employers who were willing to pay 75 
cents in 1949 did not raise questions concerning coverage, but now 
with the minimum wage going to $1—and it has a substantial impact 
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in certain areas and in certain establishments—I think we are very 
likely to find that many of the questions that employers were willing 
to let go by without raising, will now be raised for the first time. 

In addition, we are now confronted with increased work in our 
office because it has taken a number of years before these coverage 
questions reach the courts, and we have a substantial workload in con- 
nection with the coverage questions from the 1950 amendments. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean the coverage proposition hasn’t been 
settled in the 5 years? 

Mr. Rotman. No, sir. Those questions are presently being liti- 
gated. Some are settled, but there are others that are in the courts 
and others coming up for the first time. 

Mr. Taser. It seems peculiar that they would be dragging as long 
as this. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you anticipate, Mr. Rothman, that the work force 
that you are now asking would be able to handle problems caused by 
additional coverage if the C ongress should consider additional cover- 
age during this session, or subsequently ? 

Mr. Rornman. I don’t know. I think we would have to face that 
if the Congress were to expand coverage. 

Mr. Hanp. If you found you were again short, you would have to 
come in for a supplement: al appropriation. 

Mr. Roruman. If it were necessary to do so; that is correct. 


INCREASES FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hanp. Excluding your increase that will put the Wage-Hour 
Division on a current basis; aside from that you have an increase of 
approximately $100,000 before us now; is that right? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. How much of that is involved in increases in personnel ? 
How much of that involves new positions ? 

Mr. Rornman. There are nine positions involved. 

Mr. Hann. Costing approximately how much? 

Mr. Dinneny. Costing approximately $48,000. 

Mr. Hanp. So about half of your new money is required for the 
new positions? 

Mr. Dinneny. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Rothman, have you or any of the people under your 
direction reviewed during the past year the personnel of your Depart- 
ment, and have you been able to decrease employment in any part of 
your work? 

Mr. Rormman. We haven’t been able to decrease employment be- 
cause I think our workload has been increasing in every branch. If 
anything, we need the increased personnel. 

I might put it this way; I think when I first came to the Depart- 
ment of Labor some 21/4 years ago, I was confronted with a reduction 
in force of from 50 to 60 attorneys. I believe it was 58 attorneys, 
and I think we have been working shorthanded since that time, and 
what is happening now is that we are getting back to the position 
that I think we should have been in all the time. 
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REVIEW OF NEED FOR POSITIONS 


Mr. Hanp. Tell me, Mr. Rothman, if you or anyone working under 
your direction makes it a matter of policy to review the work of 
the personnel under you to see whether or not some jobs, even though 
the overall might not be decreased, whether some jobs are unnecessary 
and whether you are doing anything about it. 

Mr. Roruman. I think I am ‘personally, constantly making 
observing and making studies—they may be just ment: al notes as I 
go along—cone erning the oper rations of my office. We are continuously 
reviewing the efficiency and performance of the employees of the 
office. 

I initiated at the outset a program in my office of flexibility of 
assignment. I think there have been more changes in assignment 
where persons were needed or where they were better fitted than 
perhaps at any previous time. It is well recognized in my shop 
that a person has to develop enough knowledge concerning not only 
his own work but other work of the ‘Dep: tment, so that he will be used 
where his services are most needed at a particular time. I go on 
the basis of a private law office, where you cannot have overspecial- 
ization to such an extent that you are unable to perform all the work 
which has to be done. 

Mr. Hanp. Have you terminated the employment of any of your 
personnel because you found their functions were no longer required ? 
I don’t mean on the grounds of incompetency or any such other 
reason—that you just didn’t need them in this particular spot é 

Mr. Roruman. I have transferred some persons from the spot 
they were in, but I do not recall abolishing the position or terminating 
the position because they were not needed. 


TURNOVER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hanp. Can you give me your turnover in the last fiscal year, 
percentagewise, among your people in your own Department? 

Mr. Roruman. We have the figures for our own staff. 

Mr. Dinneny, yesterday you gave me the figures of the persons who 
left and the persons who came in. Could you help Mr. Hand? 

Mr. Drxneny. Since the Ist of July, Mr. Congressman, we have 
separated 24 people for various reasons, resignations, transfers, and 
the like. In that same period which covers the 6 months plus the first 
20 days of January, we have taken on 39 additional people, so that our 
net, therefore, was 15. 

Mr. Hanp. That is of all classes and groups? 

Mr. Dinneny. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. That bears what relationship to your whole work force ? 

Mr. Dinneny. Well, at the beginning of July, our work force was 
242, and the 24 separations would be about 10 per cent loss. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you, Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Roruman. Thank you. 
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REIMBURSEMENT TO WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Mr. Frernanvez. I have one other observation: An increase from 
$2,000 to $50,000 for reimbursement to the Wage and Hour Division is 
quite a lar ge oe ease, and it seems to require a : good showi ing for such 
a big jump. I don’t know how the other members feel about it, but 
T don’t think you have made it. 

Mr. Roruman. I thought the point had been made in the explana- 
tion to Mr. Taber. I believe for this modest sum, We can improve 
the efficiency of the entire enforcement function of all of the Govern- 
ment agencies because of the assistance we can give them, because of 
the checks that we can make in instances where they may not have the 
investigators or the experience. 

Mr. Frrnanvrz. The same thing would have been true last year and 
the year before. There isn’t anything special this year, is there? 


ENFORCEMENT OF WAGE STANDARD LAWS 


Mr. Roruman. There is this, Mr. Fernandez: The Department of 
Labor has undertaken a very vigorous enforcement of the wage stand- 
ard laws. We believe—and I am sure we all here at the table today 
believe in strict law enforcement generally. If-we do that, we must 
vigorously go about the enforcement of labor standards laws. 


VIOLATIONS 


I will point to the statistics that during the past 2 years, over 40 
contractors have been placed on the ineligible list by the Comptroller 


General for violations of the Davis-Bacon and related acts. Prior to 


that time, since the enactment of this act some 15 years earlier, only 
4 contractors have been placed on the ineligible list. 

The number of complaints that we are receiving are multiplying so 
that for the last calendar year they cmmited some 547 complaints, as 
compared with over 400 the year before and over 300 before that. 

Now, if we could—with all the complaints that have to be investi- 
gated, if we could have a small fund to assist the other agencies— 
and I will put it on the basis of assisting the other agencies—I think 
that it would result in improved enfor cement and increased efficiency. 
I think that that is the best justification. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The other agencies are appropriations for that 
very purpose. Why do they need your assistance / 

Mr. Roruman. They need our assistance because of our overall 
coordinating function. We have more experience in some cases. Not 
inall. There are many, many contracting agencies. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is it perhaps because in the investigation of these 
Davis-Bacon violations which are apparently on the increase, there 
is something a little different required in the way of assistance on 
the part of the W age and Hour people in cooperation with yourselves, 
that was not needed before? 

I don’t quite understand how you got along with $2,000 last year 
and maybe the year before, and now you want $50,000. There must 
be something special somewhere. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I think I might throw a little light on this: This has 
been a problem for some years, the enforcement of the Davis-Bacon 
law. Three or four times to my knowledge, the Department of Labor 
has asked for increases in that division and the C ongress did not give 
them the increases. So it has been a continuing problem, and I think 
more emphasis has been put on it in the last 2 or 3 years. 

The building trades have more interest in this than the Department 
of Labor or anybody else. They have been complaining that there 
has been no enforcement. And as long as the law stands as it is, con- 
trary to what you might say, Mr. Rothman, in my opinion, as long 
as these Federal agencies have the responsibility of enforcing the 
law, the law will never be enforced. 

I don’t know whether what you are asking for is going to do any 
good or not, under the law as it stands at the ] present time. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this, that right or 
wrong we have asked the Wage and Hour Division up to this time 
to assign an inspector to making a Davis-Bacon investigation when 
we thought the problem deserved such attention. 

We do not feel that we should continue along, borrowing from the 
wage and hour staff to do this job. There has been a small amount 
of work done up to this point, on what might be termed urgent cases. 

We want to have Mr. Rothman in a position so that when he sees 
need for special investigation, he can tell the Wage and Hour Division, 
“T will reimburse you for the services you per form for me.” 

Mr. Roruman. I would like to reiterate on that point that here have 
been instances where we thought it was necessary, and we have asked 
the wage and hour people to do it. Sometimes they are on the site 
in connection with their wage-hour investigation and pick this other 
matter up and go ahead and continue it. 

Mr. Focarry. And they think that is an improvement over what 
has been done in the past ? 

Mr. Fernanpez. In other words, if you have them on this basis of 
reimbursement, you have them more under your direction than other- 
wise ? 

Mr. Roruman. No, I feel the work if there to be done and if they 
do it, there should be funds to take care of it. There is no more con- 
trol over the investigators than before. It is a matter of reimburse- 
ment for the work done. 

Mr. Fernanpez. There are no funds in the appropriations to do it, 
but they can get appropriations to do that, can they not ? 

Mr. Roruman. Not for this purpose. 

Mr. Dopson. We have looked to the wage and hour people to do this 
work—if we continue to do it on a permanent basis—we consider it 
is a violation of what you people have done in the way of appropriat- 
ing for wage and hour i inspection. You have appropriated the money 
to make wage and hour inspections. We run up against a hot prob- 
lem, so we divert an inspector to making a Davis-Bacon inspection. 
To the extent that we divert that inspec tor to do that, we are using 
wage and hour money for that purpose. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And because they are assigned to you and you 
reimburse that agency, they are more under your direction in doing 
that particular job, is that the point? - 
_ Mr. Dopson. They will be under our direction as to the case to be 
inspected, 
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Mr. Taser. And you reimburse them for the expense 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. What Mr. Rothman is doing, is buying service. 

Mr. Roruman. That is right, but I do not believe they are any more 
under our direction that if they perform the services as they do now in 
some instances. It is all under the direction of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Focarry. I think the point Mr. Dodson made was that in the last 
2 or 3 years, through more enforcement, these inspections have been 
made at the request ‘of those who found the law was not being lived up 
to, and as a result you have had to borrow these people from time to 
time to make these inspections, and this is to reimburse for these inspec- 
tions as they are made, and the only time they are made is upon com- 
plaint. Isthat right? 

Mr. Rormman. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 

Mr. Roruman. I would like to add, Mr. Fogerty, along the lines of 
your observations, with the arrangement as it is presently, with re- 
sponsibility for coordination of enforcement in the Secretary, I think 
the ability, through the availability of funds, to make necessary spot 
investigations from time to time in the Department will be helpful to 
the Department in coordination of enforcement of these laws. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, if you can tell me how you are going to enforce 
the Davis-Bacon Act on a painting contract in a post office in the 
city of Providence, I would like to hear it. How is it going to be 
enforced ? 

Mr. Rormman. It is the responsibility of the contracting agency 
through the project superintendent. 

Mr. Focarry. They don’t have any help to enforce it, they tell me. 
They don’t have the personnel. 

Mr. Roruman. We have undertaken a very large educational pro- 
gram in an attempt to encourage the agencies to make the best use 
of the personnel that they have. 

Mr. Focarry. That is what has happened to the program. That is 
why it isn’t working. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. Maybe I didn’t make myself clear: You say you 
are borrowing the people of the Wage and Hour Division to do the 

very thing they are charged to do with their own appropriations. 
It seems to me this propos: al is being made just because you want them 
to work with you under your direction. 

I don’t see any difference. I think they should be paid out of their 
own funds for doing whatever they do when they are assigned to 
you. 

Mr. Roryman. No, sir. If I may explain it this way, the Wage and 
Hour inspectors are investigating violations under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and their appropriations are provided for that work. 
When they are asked from time to time to look into a Davis-Bacon 
matter, they are performing work that has not been budgeted. Is 
that right, Mr. Dodson ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanprz. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Rothman. 
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OBLIGATIONS, OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


Mr. Taper. May I ask a question of Mr. Dodson? 

Could you give me the obligations of the first item we discussed, 
for 1956 down to the 31st of December ¢ 

Mr. Dovson. For the Office of the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. The first 6 months’ obligations were $842,711. 


Monpay, JANUARY 23, 1956. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
WITNESSES 


PAUL E. GURSKE, DIRECTOR 

BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATE SERVICES 

ELIOT V. PARKER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SAFETY STANDARDS AND 
SERVICES 

ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR AND 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 

ROBERT P. VAN ZANT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 


| 
1€55 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and 
labor practices: | 


(a) Legislative standards and State services $127, 020 $176, 389 $175, 389 

(b) Safety and accident-prevention programs 362, 976 399, 013 441,413 

(c) Youth employment. . 78, 854 74, 835 135, 035 

(d) Employment of physically handicapped 88, 730 135, 900 167, 800 

2. Registration of labor union data 25, 445 23, 882 23, 882 

3. Executive direction and management services 62, 22% 56, 481 £6, 481 

Total obligations._-_..-_--- outh 745, 248 866, 500 1, 000, 000 

Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available _ _- = 655 

Appropriation (adjusted) ‘ 745, 903 817, 500 1, 000, 000 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - 49, 000 
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Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions__.........---- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.........-.- 


Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average a wy 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions intact 
Positions other than perm: inent 
Regular pay above 


BOWOSR: OSS... casactsccksus 


Total personal services-- ---- 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services ‘ 
06 Printing and reproduction_- 
07 Other contractual services 


O08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


Number of employees at end of year. ...-.-.-------- 





| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Services performed by other agencies__.....---- 














Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Transferred from ‘ 
Bureau of Employment Security’ 


(69 Stat. 240) 
Adjusted appropriation. -._._.......-...-.. 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases _..--- 
Obligated balance brought forward 
Increase in prior year obligations 
Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 


Out of anticipated supplemental appropri: ition. ___- 


Out of prior authorizations Z 
Total expenditures 
Unobligated balance no longer 

tion 
Obligated balance carried forward 


available 


Total expenditures and balances-- 


Mr. 


ards’ 


FoGarry. 


Director, Mr. Paul E 
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98 | 108 | 124 
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92 | 106 121 

102 106 121 
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$6, 333 $6, 653 | $6, 535 

Gs-9.2 GS-9.0 | GS-8.9 

$580, 007 $693, 900 | $785, 300 

14, 992 2' 800 | 2) 800 

2) 548 2, $00 |...------.---- 

597, 547 699, 500 788, 100 

43, 602 62, 200 82, 900 

4, 180 2; 200 2) 200 

13, 411 15,300 | 16, 700 

47,176 61, 100 | 79, 300 

5, 304 1, 450 | 1, 450 

12, 971 10, 350 | 12, 150 

15, 736 9; 600 | 10, 400 

4, 512 | 4, 300 6, 300 

809 | 500 | 500 

— jee ene 

745, 248 | 866, 500 | 1, 000, 000 

1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

$735, 000 $817,500 | $1, 000, 000 

10, 903 | Bee st 

745, 903 | 817,500 | 1,000, 000 
49, 000 |. 

34, 551 | 69, 406 | 2, 100 


376 | 


780, 830 | 


675, 842 
34, 927 


710, 769 


655 
69, 406 


780, 830 


747, 200 


47, 200 | 
69, 406 


863, 806 


72, 100 


935, 906 | 


935, 906 | 


= 072, 100 


920, 000 
1, 800 
70, 300 


| 992, 100 


| 80, 000 


‘4, 072, 100 


We have now before us the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
. Gurske. 


Mr. Gurske, the committee is pleased to have you before it this af- 
ternoon, and we will be very pleased to consider your statement. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DirREcTOR GURSKE 


Mr. 
mittee. 
give some of the highlights of our 


Thank you, 


(;URSKE. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
If I may, I would like to present a brief statement and then 


activities for the past year. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PavuL E. GURSKE, Director, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 

you again and discuss the program of the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
’ Estimate of total obligations for the current fiscal year is $730,600, and an 
increase to $832,000 is requested for 1957. (These figures exclude amounts for 
the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
General Maas, Chairman of the Committee, will discuss it separately.) 

The Bureau serves as a clearinghouse on all types of labor law and admin 
istration, develops and encourages the adoption of good standards, designs and 
promotes programs for accident prevention, promotes improved employment 
opportunities and working conditions for youth, and administers the union-reg 
istration functions of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. 


LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 


In its promotion of improved working conditions, the Bureau gives technical 
assistance to State labor departments, workmen’s compensation commissions, 
labor, management, legislative commissions, State legislators, and other groups 
This has been a very active program during the past year. In all, 45 State 
and the 8 Territorial legislatures were in session in 1955, and there was more 
activtiy on labor legislation than usual. The demand from the States for serv- 
ices Was greater than ever before. The Bureau gave technical assistance to 43 
States on a wide variety of subjects, including help in developing legislative 
proposals and with administrative problems. We also gave assistance on many 
other fields of labor standards, including wages and hours, child labor, indus 
trial safety, and migratory labor. 

Approximately 1,500 requests for technical assistance were received, many of 
them relating to workmen's compensation. Some 42 States improved their work 
men’s compensation laws, with 35 increasing benefits. Your committee approved 
and the Congress allowed us some additional funds for this part of our program 
in 1956. As a result, we can report considerable additional activity. As you 
know, under the leadership of the Under Secretary, we have developed suggested 
standards for State workmen’s compensation legislation. This is based on the 
best of State experience in both standards and administration. The draft has 
been sent to State administrators, labor, management, and other interested per 
sons for comment. When finally revised in the light of these comments, we 
believe it will be widely utilized by the States in improving their workmen's 
compensation legislation. Already much interest has been demonstrated in this 
draft. Our field consultant service to workmen’s compensation administrators 
has been increased and we are now better able to meet the requests for help on 
such matters as claims administration and reorganization of recordkeeping, 
aimed to speed up payment of benefits to injured workers, as well as on such 
problems as rehabilitation and extraterritoriality. We are now working on the 
analysis and preparation of a report on the status of occupational disease under 
State laws. Other special programs will be developed, including the prepara 
tion of a manual on workmen’s compensation administration. 


SAFETY AND ACCIDENT-PREVENTION PROGRAMS 


Last fiscal year, we gave 95 safety training courses for 2,442 State and Federal 
employees, union members, and longshoremen. We also made 638 service visits 
to Federal and maritime establishments ; and initiated special industry programs 
in 6 industries. 

During 1956 emphasis is being placed on the promotion of effective safety 
programs for State employees. All States have requirements for safe working 
conditions of varying degrees in the industrial and commercial establishments 
within their borders, but very few have been able to do much if anything to make 
the job of State employees a safe one. The work performed by employees of 
State highway departments, State park services, and institutions is in many 
instances extremely hazardous. We have developed a highly versatile State 
safety program to fill this need. Work has already begun in a number of States, 
and has met with an enthusiastic response by State officials and their staffs. 

A model safety program for Federal agencies has been developed as an ac- 
tivity of the Federal Safety Council, and promotion of this program in the de- 
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partments and agencies will be carried out by the Bureau. In order to further 
the acceptance of this code, the Department of Labor has developed its own 
safety program, using the model code as its pattern. 

A 12-man committee, representative of labor, management, public agencies, and 
Government, was appointed this year by the Secretary to assist in formulation 
of the program of the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, to be held 
on May 14-16, 1956. The Department of Agriculture has accepted an invitation 
to participate in the Conference as a result of the growing number of accidents 
and deaths due to increased mechanization in farming. State conferences, 
modeled on the President’s Conference, are planned in eight States this year. 

An increase of 5 positions at a cost of $42,400 is requested for 1957 to expand 
services to the maritime industry. Longshoring is an extremely hazardous 
industry, with the highest severity rate of any in this country. This is reflected 
in the high cost of workmen’s compensation coverage, which is $18 per $100 
payroll in the port of New York. Direct compensation costs of injuries to the 
half-million workers in this industry last year amounted to $12 million. But 
workmen’s compensation does not begin to cover the actual cost to the workers 
and to the industry. The public bears a substantial part of the burden, in the 
form of subsidies, higher transportation costs, and relief. Any expenditure of 
public funds to reduce these costs would be an investment. 

The Bureau has developed a code of minimum safety standards for longshore 
work which has been accepted by the New York Shipping Association and the 
Pacific Maritime Association. Gulf coast employers are now considering this 
standard and, ave believe, will accept it. To get real results, however, it will 
be necessary to follow this up with technical assistance to both management 
and labor in the various ports. Longshore work is casual and workers shift 
daily or oftener from one employer to another. To reach them with safety train- 
ing, it will be necessary to work through union channels. Walking bosses, 
stewards, and other key personnel must be trained to promote safety on the 
piers and the docks between work assignments. 

A good start has been made, but additional staff will be necessary to make real 
progress. At present, we have 1 full-time safety engineer in San Francisco, 1 
in New Orleans, and the part-time service of another for all east coast ports. 
Increased funds would allow 1 more full-time engineer in both San Francisco 
and New Orleans and 2 full-time engineers in New York, all of whom would 
cover other ports in their areas. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


During the current year we are working on a report on an outstanding pro- 
gram of a vigorous community approach to provide summer work opportunities 
for high-school youth. We are also working on a program to improve the 
operation of State and local officials responsible for the working on employment 
certificate issuance. 

An increase of 10 positions at a cost of $60,200 is requested for 1957 to begin 
a program to alleviate the employment problems of out-of-school youth, and 
remove needless obstacles to their work oportunities. 

Four out of 10 boys and girls drop out of school at the age of 16 or 17. It is 
generally assumed that they will go to work, but in October 1955 almost half 
of the slightly more than a million 16- and 17-year-old youth out of school were 
not employed. 

Unless greater efforts are made to solve the problem of unemployment and idle- 
ness, the number of school dropouts not working will probably increase. Census 
forecasts show an anticipated 30-percent increase in the numbers of boys and 
girls out of school at 16 and 17, 10 years hence. 

The funds requested by the Bureau would enable us to study the causes of 
employers’ reluctance to hire youths under 18 who have dropped out of school, 
and to start an action program to help solve the employment problems of these 
youths. This would be through a cooperative action to help them stay in school, 
obtain satisfactory work, or engage in a program of combined school and work. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gurske. As you know, the Bureau of Labor Standards serves 
as a clearinghouse for labor law and administration and develops 
and promotes sound labor standards. It also develops and promotes 
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accident-prevention programs. It promotes employment opportuni- 
ties for youth and administers the union-registration functions of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 


REQUESTED INCREASE IN 1957 BUDGET 


Our estimate of obligations for 1956 is $730,600. We are requesting 
an increase of $101,400, or $852,000, for the 1957 fiscal year. 

Now, these figures do not include the appropriation for the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
That will be presented later. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


In 1955 45 States and 3 Territorial legislatures met. ‘There was 
more activity in labor legislation, and more requests for assistance 
than ever before. 

The Bureau gave help to 43 States. We had approximately 1,500 
er for technical assistance during the year, many of these in 

the field of workmen’s compensation. 

Forty-two States and three Territories improved their workmen’s 
compensation laws. Thirty-five of the States increased benefits. 
Three States passed minimum-wage laws for the first time. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Thanks to this committee's ; approving the appropriations for addi- 
tional funds for workmen’s compensation; we were able to do more 
in this important field, such as— 

(1) Drafting of standards for State legislation ; 

(2) Field consultation to State administrators; 

(3) Bringing together material on State experience on several 
subjects on which we were getting many requests, such as coverage 
that is workmen’s ¢c ompensat ion coverage for public employees; cover- 


age for agricultural workers, and studying of occupational disease 


coverage. 

Development of a draft bill. Study of disease, such as coverage, 
administrative procedures, time limitation on filing claims, time limi 
tation on exposure and medical care. 

Analysis of workmen’s compensation coverage and costs for agri- 
culture. 

SAFETY AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION PROGRAMS 


In the field of safety, we had a busy ye We continued safety 
training courses for State and Federal acidiboited: union members 
and longshoremen ; initiated six new special industry programs. 

We are focusing our attention now on the State employees. That 
has been the forgotten group. Work in the highway departments, 
park service and institutions. The States are welcoming this assist- 
ance, 

We are also developing a safety program for Federal departments 
Which will serve as a guide. 

We are also preparing at this time for the President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety which will be held next May—May 14, 15, and 
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16. The Secretary has appointed a 12-man steering committee to 
advise him on the program of the President’s ¢ ‘onference. 


CHILD LABOR—YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


We promoted use of recommendations for better job supervision of 
young workers. We developed The Youth You Mbt and so 
far, 75,000 copies have been sold by the Government Printing Office. 
Many large employers have asked permission to duplicate this little 
booklet to give to their foremen and supervisors. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have copies of that? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes; we will see that you get copies. 

We developed suggestions to help community leaders conduct sum- 
mer job programs for high-school youth. 

The Bureau has responsibility for advancing suitable employment 
of young people as well as protection for child labor. Idleness and 
lack of ‘employment among boys and girls dropping out of school 
before completing high school has dev eloped into a very serious prob- 
lem. As of last October, of the 1 million dropouts 16 or 17 years old— 
that is who didn’t finish high school—almost half had no work. The 
Kefauver Committee on Juvenile Delinquency has come up with sta- 
tistics that juvenile delinquency is 10 times greater among the drop- 
outs than among youth in school. 


YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Gurske. This chart will show you the serious trend over the 
past 10 years of the 16- and 17-year-olds who were unable to get jobs. 
The disturbing fact of this trend is that the last 10 years have been 
the most prosperous in our history, and the lack of employment of 
the 16- to 17-year-olds as shown here, has shown a steady trend up- 
ward, except for a little drop right here in the past year. 

The record shows that 45 percent of the dropouts are below normal 
in intelligence. To enable the Bureau of Standards to begin an action 
program to alleviate the unemployment of out-of-school youth, we are 
requesting $60,200. With these funds we propose to examine the 
causes of employer reluctance to hire school dropouts under 18; and 
to clarify the difference between undesirable child labor and work 
experience that is beneficial. 

A charge has been made that the standards for youth are too rigid 
and we are going to take a look to determine whether or not that is 
true, and whether or not that is part of the cause of this unemployment. 

We also desire to promote better policies and services to help boys 
and girls obtain work when not in school. 

We want to correct misunderstandings about child labor standards; 
make adjustments in child labor standards if found desirable; en- 
courage programs combining schoolwork and youth not interested in 
regular school, or full-time “school. And then promote cooperation 
in the communities for school dropouts to develop better work oppor- 
tunities and we will work on the attitudes of employers. 

We will work and cooperate with education, placement, manage- 
ment, labor, youth development, social work, vocational guidance, and 
the juvenile delinquency groups. 
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The need for the study is shown by the report of the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

The report of this committee says: 

It is recommended that the Department of Labor undertake a study of the 
attitudes of employers who either give or deny job opportunities to young people, 
and provide consultant services to communities on programs to reduce youth 
unemployment and to better help youth to find a productive role in the labor 
market. 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Secretary Folsom, to the Secretary of Labor, says as follows: 

I am glad to know that your Department has proposed a budget item to dig 
into the problem of overcoming the difficulties that the boys and girls who are 
school dropouts have in getting a good start in employment. We do not want 
and cannot afford the human and economic waste caused when these boys and 
girls, who have enough other problems, flounder in a guif between what the 
schools, community agencies and employers do for them. The work you propose 
doing on this problem would contribute substantially to the common objectives 
of our two departments. 

A letter from the National Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
the Secretary of Labor reads as follows: 

As president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers—an organiza- 
tion that fought hard for the enactment of our child labor laws—and as chair- 
man of the advisory committee for young workers, I naturally feel a sense of 
special responsibility with regard to child labor legislation. My thought in 
writing to you at this time is to suggest that perhaps it might be wise for the 
Department of Labor to find the means whereby our present child labor laws 
can be carefully reviewed and analyzed in the light of our experience with these 
laws, and the needs of youth in our rapidly changing society. Such a study 
should be beneficial both to the Labor Department and to the public. 


MARITIME SAFETY PROGRAM 


We are requesting an increase of $42,400 for safety in the maritime 
field to employ 4 additional maritime safety engineers and 1 clerk. 

As you know, under the Longshore and Harbor Workers’ Act, the 
Secretary of Labor has responsibility for promoting safety in the 
maritime industry. 


HAZARDOUS NATURE OF LONGSHOREING 


The record shows that longshoring is extremely hazardous. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics a few weeks ago, in statistics on accident 
frequency, came out with a statement that longshoring had the highest 
frequency rate of any industry. 

The rate in some ports is as high as $13 per $100 of payroll for 
on-the-job injuries. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION COSTS 


The workmen’s compensation costs during the past year—that is, 
1954—was, in round figures, $12 million for approximately 500,000 
longshoremen and ship repairmen. That is about $24 per employee. 
That is extremely high. 


MINIMUM SAFETY STANDARDS 


Now, the Bureau has developed minimum safety standards for the 
maritime industries and these standards have been adopted by the 
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New York Shipping Association, the Pacific Coast Maritime Associa- 
tion, and the two labor unions representing longshoremen and ship 
repairmen on the Pacific coast. We are now w orking with the Gulf 
coast for a similar program. 

We have promised the employers in this industry that if we are 
successful in getting sufficient funds that we will train their key 
people, their walking bosses and supervisors in accident-prevention 
techniques, and also work with the unions. This is a rather peculiar 
industry, in that the longshoremen are not attached to the employer. 
They are attached to the hiri ing hell and they may work for several 
employers in one day. So that in order to reach the employees, we 
must work through the hiring hall and the unions. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Parker, you have a chart there that shows the problem which 
you will please explain. 

Mr. Parker. To exemplify and perhaps explain somewhat more 
clearly the problem with which we are faced in giving the field service 
with maximum economies, we have prepared a few maps depicting the 
workload and our general plan. First we have approximately 181 
shipbuilding and ship repair yards. While the accident experience 
in this industry is reasonably satisfactory at this time, it is an industry 
with a very high accident potential and deserving and desirous of a 
great deal of attention of service and it presently represents an ex- 
posure of some 270,000 workers with an annual accident cost of better 
than $4.5 million. 

You will note that we have been giving this service from only two 
field offices. In fact, actually only two fieldmen, and our Washington 
office. But with the increase asked for, four additional engineers, it 
would be possible to give more frequent assistance with considerable 
savings in travel time : and money. 

With an additional man for the west coast, with 35 yards in a large 
area: an additional man on the Gulf coast, with its 42 yards and a 
greater concentration, and 2 to share the northeast, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, with 75 yards. For the present, we would con- 
tinue to serve the 29 Midwest yards from Washington. 

Now, remembering the general geographic grouping of the ship- 
yards, we note the ports in which we give assistance to the maritime 
unions, both the operators and the longshor emen. Again, the present 
pattern is the same, in that that same one engineer services the ship 
operators and stevedores in 17 ports on the west coast, employing 
50,000 longshoremen, and the same man in New Orleans services 23 
ports w ith another 50,000 longshoremen. 

Also from Washington, we attempted to provide the necessary 
guidance and assistance to the tremendous concentration of port ac- 
tivity in the northeast, representing some 120,000 longshoremen. 
And to the widespread port activities of another 10,000 longshoremen 
in the Midwest. 

Recognizing the tremendous accident potential in this area 
Midwest—which will undoubtedly expand greatly with the increased 
shipping through the St. Lawrence waterways, together with a nearly 
half million Federal employees scattered through that region, we hope 
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to be able to station an engineer in Chicago at an early date. These 
four new field engineers will then prov ide : augmented services for the 
west coast and gulf areas for shipping building and repair yards, long 
shore and Federal installations. A new team of two to provide those 
entire services in the Northeast, and permit our Washington staff to 
improve its work in the nearby area and the Midwest. 

In the last 8 months we have made great progress in safety standards 
by industry and minimum safe work practices by labor and it is now 
essential that we follow through in developing training through the 
unions and those safety practices for every maritime worker and to 
the best of our ability furnish supervisory safety training which is in 
creat demand by Federal departments. 

These three groups represent 2,674,000 workers, with 145,800 dis- 
abling injuries annually at a cost of better than $37.5 million. 


OTHER HAZARDOUS INDUSTRIES 


Then we have the continuing problem of assisting in the development 
of safety programs where high hazard industries have caused the 
statewide industrial accident experience to exceed the all-industry 
national average. It is general that the total accident picture, traffic, 
work, home and play ace idents, reflect the extent of safe ty activities in 
any of those fields. 

STATE SAFETY PROGRAMS 


To illustrate the problem, we have here the 30 States in which the 
accidental rates have exceeded the national average in the past 3-year 
period. 

Then, we have here the 14 States and 3 Territories not shown, which 
have sought our assistance during the same period in developing safety 
programs for one or more of their high-hazard industries. We have 
30 such programs. Naturally when the first of those programs shows 
the results that are inev itable, other industries seek the help, a safety 

consciousness develops through the communities and many States are 
bolstered by the demand made upon them. We then furnish the train- 
ing for those staffs to carry on. 

‘And, as you may have heard, we have recently developed a safety 
program for State employees which has been long needed. Today 
we have four States initiating their State safety programs in one 
or more of their major departments, each of which will eventually 
become comprehensive programs covering all State operations and 
activities. It is our desire, of course, to reach eventu: ally, directly or 
by influence, through the State programs, all of the 414 million public 
employees, just as all of the Federal employees are enjoying safe 
working conditions due to the improved safety programs. 


LONGSHORING INJURY RATE 


Mr. Gurske. Getting back to longshoring, the frequency for steve- 
doring is 92.3. Logging and log hs auling, which is extremely hazard- 
ous, is only 74.3. Sawmills, also very hazardous, are only 46.5. 

Compare this with the all manufacturing frequency rate of 11.9: 
blast furnaces and steel mills. 4.3 
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INCREASE IN 1957 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Foearry. Thank you, Mr. Gurske. In 1956 with a proposed 
supplement for pay increases you had $866,500 available, is that right / 
That included $135,000 for the physically handicapped program. 

Mr. Dopson. That is the correct figure. 

Mr. Fogarty. In 1957 you are asking for $1 million which includes 
$167,800 for the physically handicapped program, which is an in- 
crease of $133,500, all told. 

You are asking for an increase of 15 positions outside of the physi- 
cally handicapped; is that right ? 

Mr. GurskeE. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. And the first one is in your safety and accident pre- 
vention programs which has been just explained. 

Mr. Gurske. Four engineers and one clerk. 

Mr. Focarry. That was for the maritime industry ? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many men do you have on that now ? 

Mr. Gurske. We have a full-time man in San Francisco, one in 
New Orleans and a part-time man here in Washington. 

Mr. Focartry. That is all you have serving the maritime industry ? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And that has the highest accident rate of any industry 
in the country ? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. You want to put on 4 more engineers and 1 clerk. 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Then in this youth employment program, which you 


went into quite thoroughly, you are asking for 10 additional positions 
for that ? 


Mr. Gurske. Yes. 
DRAFT LEGISLATION ON WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Mr. Focarry. You spoke of the work that you have accomplished in 
setting up some sort of standards for workmen’s compensation laws. 
We gave you $40,000 for that program this year. 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t see where you have deducted that $40,000 in 
figuring your 1957 budget. 

Mr. Gurske. Well, we will use that this year. The work isn’t com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought this was a 1-year program. 

Mr. Gurske. No. We have drafted the model bill, and we have dis- 
tributed 2,500 copies to those interested and experts in the workmen’s 
compensation field, and the demand is still coming in, so we are print- 
ing 500 more copies. As soon as all of the suggestions and recommen- 
dations are in, we are going to go to work and revise the tentative draft 
to meet the best practices in the States. 

Mr. Foearry. Well, as soon as you receive the answers to these in- 


quiries that you have sent out, you will review them and will likely 
make some changes, won’t you? 


Mr. Gurske. Yes; that is correct. 
Mr. Focarry. And then that is the end; is that right? 
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Mr. Gurske. Well, no; then the States will want to have us submit 
and explain the different provisions of this bill and work with their 
legislative groups because some eight States have appointed workmen's 

compensation committees to study their laws and to come up with rec- 

ommended changes—recommended improvements, and, according to 
some of the governors, they want to use this draft bill as a cuide for 
these committees. 

Mr. Fogarry. I would think just a copy of the bill would be suffi- 
cient—but that isn’t sufficient ? 

Mr. Gurske. No workmen’s compensation is very technical. 

Mr. Foearry. It still needs a lot of interpretation / 

Mr. GurskeE. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How long do you anticipate this program will go on, 
then; how many years ? 

Mr. Gurske. Mr. Chairman, I wish I could tell you, but as you know, 
the States are very slow to improve their laws to meet the inc reased 
costs of living, ¢ and also the increased wages. Prior to the 1955 session, 
the average time-lost payments that used to average 6634 were down 
to less than 40. 

Now, after 32 States have improved their benefit payments and 
time-lost payments, it is only up to 4214 percent, the average. You 
see, we still have a long way to go. 


CODE OF SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. Fogarry. We asked the Bureau of Labor Standards a few years 
ago to develop a minimum set of safety standards to be used as a code. 
What ever happened to that ? 

Mr. Gurskr. Are you referring to the maritime standards we 
leveloped ? 

Mr. Fogarty. No. This is before you came to the Bureau, Mr. 
(rurske. 

Mr. Gurske. I could check on that if you want me to. 

Mr. Focartry. Does anyone here know ? 

Miss McConnett. Are you referring, Mr. Fogarty, to the standards 
for safety under the Walsh-Healey and Public Contracts Act? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Miss McConnetu. Those standards were developed by the Bureau 
of Labor Standards in cooperation with the Wage and Hour Division 
and have been published and are available in printed form. I think 
copies were made available to your committee, but we will be glad to 

see that you get additional copies. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did it meet with success ¢ 

Miss McConne t. I think so. It is used as the basis for the Wage 
and Hour Division’s safety inspections in the States which do not 
have safety standards of their own, which was the basic purpose of 
those standards, as you will remember. 

Mr. Fogarty. I remember these standards were developed at the 
insistence of Mr. Keefe. He thought something could be developed 
in the mining industry. Wasn't it a code or minimum standard in this 
field as far as Walsh- Healey contracts were concerned ? 

Miss McConnetx. You will remember, Mr. Fogarty, that the Pub- 
lie Contracts Act provides that in the States where there are State 
safety laws and codes applying, that compliance with those is con- 
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sidered to be safe employment under the Public Contracts Act, and 
these standards were developed to be used as a guide in the States 
which did not have such safety laws and regulations. And I think 
they have been very useful and have been and are being used. 


INCREASE FOR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT STUDIES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, this $60,000 you are asking for in youth em- 
ployment, that almost doubles the program that you have in effect 
at the present time. Couldn’t you find out from the employers why 
they do or do not hire boys 16 or 17 years of age who have dropped out 
of se ens with the funds you now have / 

Mr. Gurske. $60,000 is a very, very small amount, Mr. Chairman, 
for that work, because we do have to do some field work, interviewing 
employers and other groups in the communities and $60,000 is a very 
small amount. 

Mr. Focarty. We have other activities in the Federal Government 
like vocational education and employment services and apprentice- 
ship training programs. Of course, they all help these young people, 
too. 

Mr. Gurske. The one great difficulty is that a great many of these 
16- and 17-year-old dropouts never contact the employment office. 

Mr. Focarry. Who would they contact, if we gave you the $60,000 ? 

Mr. Gurske. Well, that is where we would work with the commun- 
ity groups so that they would contact the employment offices. For 
those who are below normal probably vocational training for certain 
positions would be the answer, because they are really not qualified 
yet to go out into industry and hold down a job. They need some 
training and probably apprenticeship training would be one answer 
for these dropouts so that they would be able to go out and hold these 
jobs, and that they would be satisfactory to employers. This juvenile 
delinquency is very, very serious, and I think everyone will agree 
that a youngster who drops out of school is unable to get work and 
soon becomes discouraged and is a good candidate for a delinquent. 

Mr. Frrnanvez. That chart excludes dropouts who have gone to 
the service, I suppose. 

Mr. Gurskr. Yes. That would be considered a job. 


EXTENT OF YOUTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Gurske, I was very much interested in your discus- 
sion of what you hope to do on the so-called youth program, or the 
dropout problem. We have all, I am sure, been 1 ading a great 
deal of material recently of the direct leiicnhin between that 
problem and juvenile delinquency. 

As I recall it, you set forth briefly a very, very broad program in 
which you named a large number of things that you hoped to do 
by worikng with all communities. How do you propose to do any- 
thing substantial with $60,000 7 

Mr. Gurske. As I pointed out to the chairman a few moments ago, 
Mr. Hand, this $60,000 will enable us to alert the groups in the com- 
munity to the serious problem of juvenile delinquency and get them 
to work. We can’t possibly do it all ourselves. 
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Mr. Hanp. How many communities are there in this country, Mr. 
Gurske / 

Mr. Gurske. Well, there are a great many. 

Mr. Hanp. Well, there are thousands, of course, are there not? 

Mr. Gurskr. Yes. 

Mr. Hanpv. Do you propose to alert them all? 

Mr. Gurske. As many as we can. 

Mr. Hanp. Of course, if you can’t alert them all, how are you going 
to choose between those you alert and those you don’t alert ? 

Mr. Gurske. One will be alerted by another one. They initially 
compare notes, what one State does compared with another State. 
Like they do in workmen’s compensation. In workmen’s compensa- 
tion, as you know, Mr. Hand, they write us and ask what other States 
do. 

CHILD LABOR LAWS 


Mr. Hanp. How much of this problem is created, Mr. Gurske, by 
reason of our own laws with reference to child labor, preventing them 
from taking work ? 

Mr. Gurske. That is a question we can’t answer and we want to 
look into it to determine whether or not the child-labor laws are too 
restrictive and keep the youngsters from working. 

Mr. Hanp. It is a possibility, is it not, that in our desire to prevent 
the sweatshop conditions that existed many years ago, that the pendu- 
lum swung a little bit too far and we ought to moderate some of these 
laws to permit these dropouts and these - younger people to seek gain- 
ful employment under proper conditions? Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Gurske. It could be true. I am not prepared to say that it is 
true, although some educators and some juvenile judges have made 
that charge. 

Mr. Hanp. The dropout at 16, he is restricted, is he not, in his 
employment ¢ 

Mr. Gurske. In hazardous employment; yes. 

Mr. Hanp. I still wonder how you propose to find out the attitude 
of employers and the attitude of communities and the many other 
problems which you referred to in your outline of the program, for the 
sum of $60,000. 


INTERVIEW OF EMPLOYERS 


Mr. Gurske. We are going to use the employment service to a cer- 
tain extent to interview the employers. 

Mr. Hanp. Are you going to pay that for their services or are you 
going to use them for free? 

Mr. Gurskr. We expect to use them for free. 

Mr. Hanp. I am just wondering if there is any sense in the comment 
that you ought to have a lot more money for this purpose or else you 
shouldn’t have any. I am just wondering if the $60,000 will do any- 
thing. 

Mr. Gurske. I will have to agree with you, Mr. Hand, that it is a 
bare minimum and we could use more. 
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BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Hanp. Did you seek more money than this from the Bureau of 
the Budget for this purpose? 

Mr. Gursxe. No; I think this was about the amount, after the 
Department of Labor from the Secretary on down went all through it 
and analyzed the entire program. That is about what we asked for. 


LEGISLATIVE GUIDANCE 


Mr. Hanp. In the course of your interesting statement you have 
made many references to your servicing the States and assisting them 
and telling them what they should do, in preparing model legislation 
and you also made the remark that the States were notably slow in 
improving their workmen’s compensation legislation. 

I am interested in the philosophy of that. Have we come to the point 
now where it is any of our business whether the States are slow or not, 
and that we should direct them from this fountainhead of all wisdom 
in Washington? I am trying to get your philosophy. 

Mr. Gurske. We do not force our services on the States. They come 
to us. 

Mr. Hanp. You wait for them to ask you ? 

Mr. Gurske. In view of the fact that there is great pressure from 
certain organizations, particularly labor organizations, that the States 
either must improve their workmen’s compensation laws to bring 
them up to standard, or the law should be federalized. 

Mr. Hann. Well, of course, you have certainly a function which we 

can all see, in correlating all the best information throughout all the 
States and making that available, but fundamentally it is none of our 
business, it is, whether State A or State B improves their workmen’s 
compensation acts to the standards that we think they should. 

Mr. Gurske. Well, Mr. Hand, the way we feel about it is that it is a 
State function. We believe it should remain a State function, but we 
also believe that if the State asks us for assistance that we should give 
it to them. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Hanp. On behalf of my colleague, Mr. Taber, will you please 
now state for the record the total amount of the obligations, as against 
your whole appropriation, up to December 31, 1955. 

Mr. Van Zant. It was $371,951. 

Mr. Hanp. As related to what ? 

Mr. Van Zant. $687,500. 

Mr. Hann. Leaving an unobligated balance as of December of how 
much ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanprt. $315,549. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, 


1956. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR 


HUGH W. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Vv. 8S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans 
2. Executive direction and management service 


Total obligations 


Financing: s 
Appropriation (adjusted) - -- 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions- - -- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees- - -- --- 
Number of employees at end of year - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade _- _- 
( Personal services: 
Permanent positions__- 
Positions other than permanent-- 
Regular pay above 52-week base- 


Total personal services 
02 Travel. ee : 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
06 Printing and’ reproduction _- 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments_.- 


Total obligations 





1955 actual 


Obligations by objects 


$246, 804 
58, 784 


305, 588 


1955 actual 


41 

1 
41 
42 


$6, 186 


GS-8.7 


$254, 849 
953 
870 


256, 672 
28, 050 
1, 398 
10, 852 
4, 343 
1, 503 
2, 412 
254 


104 


305, 588 


1956 estimate 


$320, 540 
62, 460 


383, 000 


360, 500 
22, 500 


1956 estimate 


$6, 413 


GS-8.5 


$315, 358 
5, 910 


322, 500 

39, 550 

800 
230 
000 
200 
710 
700 
310 


pees 


oh 


ow 


, 000 


1957 estimat 


$320, 540 
62, 460 


3383, 000 


383, 000 


1957 estimte 


$6, 413 


GS-8.5 


$315, 570 
6, 930 


322, 500 
39, 550 
R00 

1, 230 
3, 000 
2, 200 
2,710 
700 
310 


3383, OOU 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


OTIS 5 ook, cs anka sce iieiale ns $300, 000 $360, 500 $383, 000 


Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for veterans, | 
Bureau of Employment Security”’ (69 Stat. 240)........_____| DR OO os acs de ns Bnd dbeeeb dou 
Adjusted appropriation. -__- is ee aie 305, 588 | 360, 500 383, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases cmeeeete em | DN iia ae 
Obligated balance brought forward ; aaa le 18, 088 | 23, 397 22, 065 
Increase in prior year obligations__-- puksien atin pola tea ; 2, 717 Fed Men tl a Wonae ouease 
Total budget authorizations available___..._._.___.___- 326, 393 406, 397 405, 065 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
Expenditures | 
Out of current authorizations cs et aa eee | 282, 377 | 339, 300 | 360, 500 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation. _—......_.|...-_- demacton 21, 635 | 865 
Out of prior authorizations_-_---- 55 oe a 18, 867 23, 397 21, 200 
Total expenditures 5 : See cok keane 301, 244 | 384, 332 382, 565 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring | 
for obligation : See SY A en eae S|) eee Sa eat 
Obligated balance carried forward ingle tka heal ateeteia a 23, 397 22, 065 22, 500 
Total expenditures and balances. _.-_--....---- an 326, 393 406, 397 | 405, 065 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has before it this morning the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, Mr. Salyers, Director, and Mr. Bradley, Assistant Director. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Satyers. We have submitted a statement for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Salyers follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RoreEerT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR 


The reemployment rights program administered by the Secretary of Labor, 
through this Bureau, serves ex-servicemen, reservists performing active duty for 
training or service, persons rejected for military service, employers, labor organ- 
izations, and others concerned with the various reemployment laws enacted by 
the Congress. 


PART OF THE OVERALL MILITARY MANPOWER PROGRAM 


The reemployment program meets a recognized obligation of the Federal 
Government to provide some job protection for persons who must interrupt their 
civilian pursuits to perform training or service in the Armed Forces. It makes 
possible their return to their preservice employers on an equal footing with other 
workers who remain behind. Since 1940 it has been an integral part of the 
overall military manpower program provided in the various acts. There have 
been no changes in the rights of inductees, enlistees, and reservists from those 
provided in the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951 and related 
statutes. All of these remain in effect. The most recent legislative development 
affecting reemployment rights was passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
The mandatory Reserve obligation, the buildup in the Ready Reserve to 2,900,000, 
and the 3 to 6 months’ training period for enlistees in the Ready Reserve, pro- 
vided for in this act, will affect the reemployment rights program. This is 
discussed below under “Other Factors Affecting Workload.” 


GENERAL PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


The work of.the Bureau is in the complex field of industrial relations. It 
involves proper reinstatement of ex-servicemen in terms of personnel. policies, 
collective-bargaining agreements, and employment practices. It embraces the 
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application of seniority accrued during military service to such matters as pro- 
motion, status, pay, vacation, pension, insurance, and other benefits. In addi- 
tion, assistance is rendered to employers having the obligation to reemploy and 
labor organizations involved in the reemployment process. 

Expediting the return of ex-servicemen to their preservice employers not only 
benefits them as individuals, but is advantageous to the Government by lessening 
the need for other Federal benefits. The program does not involve payment of 
Government funds to any veteran; the only cost to the Federal Government is 
that of administering it. This is kept at a minimum through promotion of 
compliance, use of cooperating agencies (both public and private), and volunteer 
reemployment advisers without reimbursement or compensation and constant 
efforts to streamline the handling of routine matters. Quick action on problems 
presented and prompt negotiation of cases tend to reduce litigation, minimize 
difficulties, and avoid damage claims against employers. The Bureau’s approach 
continues to be that of encouraging individuals, employers, and labor organiza- 
tions to work out reemployment rights problems through established employment 
relationships and with a minimum of Government intervention. Considering 
the scope and complexity of the program, the millions of ex-servicemen who 
have returned to their preservice employers, and the steady broadening of 
coverage which has taken place in the statutes, the efforts of the Bureau to hold 
down the direct assistance workload apparently have been very successful. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


The budget request for fiscal 1957 is the same as the amount allowed for the 
current year. It permits a total paid staff, Washington and the field, of 50 persons, 
9 more than were employed in fiscal 1955, plus some funds for w. a. e. stenographic 
help. The 9 employees were added to the staff immediately after July 1, 1955, to 
enable the Bureau to arrest and reduce the backlog that has increased each year 
from fiseal 1951 through fiscal 1955. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1956-57 


The ability of the Bureau to effect a continued reduction in direct assistance 
backlog is based on an estimated intake of cases and problems during fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 at a rate substantially below 1955. In the 17-month period July 1, 
1954, through November 30, 1955, the number of cases received was 10,053 or 
591 per month; problems, 43,073 or 2,534 per month. This was a monthly 
average of about 13 percent more cases and 11 percent more problems than during 
fiscal 1954. Fortunately, the direct assistance workload received in the first 5 
months of fiscal 1956 was less than the 17-month average. 

Experience has shown that there is usually an increase in the rate of intake 
during the second half of the fiscal year over the first half. This was 11 percent in 
1955; a higher percentage is indicated during this fiscal year due to the monthly 
scheduling of Armed Force separations. However, we do not now expect the 
intake for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 to average much in excess of 510 cases and 
2,500 problems per month. This is predicated on an overall reduction in Armed 
Forces’ turnover in 1956 and 1957 and a continuing high level of employment. If 
these factors remain constant and the Bureau can continue to close an average of 
about 600 cases a month (which we believe can be done with present staff), the 
ease backlog should be reduced from the November 30, 1955, figure of 3,123 to 
about 1,400 by June 30, 1957. This would be approximately a 2-month backlog 
and would place case handling on a reasonably current basis. The normal lag in 
development of necessary information and negotiations with interested parties 
probably would never permit a reduction much below this figure. The problem 
backlog on November 30, 1955, was 5,658. It is believed this can be reduced to a 
l-month backlog of about 3,000 by June 30, 1957 (a reasonably current basis). 


OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING WORKLOAD 


The direct assistance workload stems from a number of factors outside the 
Bureau’s control which change from time to time in relation to each other. Two 
factors, mentioned above, are turnover in the Armed Forces and the employment 
level. Two other important factors, however, are changes in legislation and 
court decisions, either or both of which could materially increase the intake above 
present estimates. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 provides for a mandatory Reserve obligation 
of from 6 to 8 years and a buildup in the Reserve to 2,900,000. To maintain 
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their status, members of the Ready Reserve generally must undergo a 2 weeks’ 
training period each year plus 48 weekly drills. Those who leave jobs or interrupt 
their work schedules to perform this training are entitled to certain reinstatement 
rights under subsection 9 (g) (3) of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 

Subsection 262 (f) of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 provides that young men 
who enlist in the Ready Reserve and perform 3 to 6 months’ active duty for 
training will have reemployment rights similar to, but not identical with, the 
rights accorded reservists who perform extended periods of active duty for 
training and service under subsection 9 (g) (2) of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. Although the number of enlistments for 6 months’ training has 
been small thus far, it is possible that efforts now underway to expand this group 
may change the situation materially in fiscal 1957. A maximum of 250,000 
enlistees is permitted under this program; to the extent this is approached, the 
turnover in this category will be correspondingly increased. 

There are now three general categories of Armed Force reservists with different 
rights and eligibility requirements for each type. A single reservist may be at 
some time in each of the three categories. The expanded Reserve program will 
create numerous problems for an increasing number of reservists with respect to 
their employment relationships, as well as for employers and labor organizations 
who must take these factors into account in adjusting their work schedules and 
labor force and in modifying contract provisions to meet the situation. They 
look to the Bureau for assistance in connection with reinstatement problems which 
will inevitably arise. 

Court decisions constitute another unpredictable factor which can increase 
demands on staff time both in promotion of compliance and in direct assistance. 
A current example is the decision in the case of Diehl v. Lehigh Valley Railroad 
handed down by the Supreme Court. This affects thousands of veterans who 
were reinstated with their preservice employers but without receiving credit for 
seniority to which they were entitled on completion of the work requirement con- 
tained in the collective-bargaining agreements. The Bureau is seeking to en- 
courage modifications in existing agreements to meet the requirements of the 
Diehl decision and to adjust the seniority of these veterans en masse, thus avoiding 
the handling of thousands of cases on an individual basis. On 1 railroad which 
has already done this with respect to 1 craft, the modification will result in senior- 
ity adjustments for more than 1,500 veterans. A number of the larger railroads 
and labor organizations have similar modifications under discussion. It is hoped 
that this particular situation can be worked out so that relatively few borderline 
cases have to be negotiated individually as part of the direct assistance workload. 
However, quite a few cases which the Bureau has received over a number of years 
and which could not be settled by negotiation because of adverse circuit court 
decisions must now be reopened and settled on the basis of the Diehl decision with- 
out being reflected in the current workload. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. Satyers. Our legislative base remains the same with one 
exception. The Universal Military Training and Service Act remains 
in effect. The draft was extended for 4 years, you will recall. The 
reemployment rights of enlistees, draftees, and reservists on extended 
duty remain the same. The only difference is that the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 includes a new category of reservists who have reemploy- 
ment rights and also provides for an expansion of the Ready Reserve 
to about 2,900,000 in 1959, which could have some future impact on 
this program because those people have a species of reemployment 
rights. 

BACKLOG DECREASE 


Last year this committee and the Congress were kind enough to 
give us some additional people to help work off our backlog. We got 
them on promptly on the first of July. We have been concentrating 
on that job and have made a good deal of progress in connection 
with it. 
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This is the first vear since 1951 that our backlog has not gone up 

jut. has gone down, and, of course, we are very happy about that. 

We believe now, taking into consideration all the factors as well as 
you can in a thing of this kind, that by the end of this fiscal year we 
will be pretty well current on our problems and by the end of 1957, 
will be about as current on the cases as you can get. 


EFFECT OF EXPANSION OF RESERVE FORCES 


There are only two problems that might intervene there to make 
the situation somewhat different. The one I mentioned is the expan- 
sion of the Reserve Forces. We don’t know for sure just what that 
may develop into. It will develop into some problems, probably more 
problems than it will in actual cases, although we already have cases 
involving training duty reservists, and even of reservists who perform 
weekly drills. 

As you know, all the ready reservists are obligated to perform 
duty for periods of years ranging from 2 to 8. Weekly drills and 
annual training duty for which “the: »y have a category of reemployment 
rights different from the regular inductees and enlistees. 


DIEHL V. LEHIGH VALLEY CASE 


The other factor that may cause us a little difficulty during the 
remainder of this fiscal year and perhaps into the next ig year 
arises from the Supreme Court decision in the Diehl v. Lehigh Valley 
case. We have attempted to handle that one in a way that would not 
require us to handle all the cases individually. We have been working 
with the railroads and the labor organizations involved and already 
vood deal of progress has been made in adjusting the seniority of these 
affected veterans by agreement so that it can be done en masse, 
instead of on an individual basis through us. 

Mr. Denton. What was that case? 

Mr. Saryers. That was the case of a carman who had been up- 
vraded and who had completed, before ‘ie went In service, approxi- 
mately half of the number of days that he was required to complete 
to become a full-fledged carman; to be a journeyman. 

When he came back he completed the rest of his period and was 
viven seniority as of that date. 

He contended and the Solicitor of Labor believed that he was 
entitled to be reinstated with his seniority retroactive to the date he 
would have completed had he not had military service, when he 
finished his time. 

There were two circuit courts that held against that, but the 
Supreme Court reversed the circuit court in that case so that the sit- 
uation now is, and the Solicitor believes in view of that, that the 
inan is entitled to retroactive seniority. 

A number of railroads—it is largely in the railroad industry, but 
it extends to other industries—have already adjusted it on that 
basis. 

The most recent one, one of the western roads has adopted a supple- 
ment to their agreement and they are readjusting the seniority of 
some 1,550 veterans. 
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It is quite a complicated and difficult job, but we have tried to do 
it on the basis of working with the organizations involved, rather 
than to have these come in as an individual problem. 

We may encounter some fringe problems that cannot be handled 
through the adjustment of the contract and grievance procedure and 
that is something where we don’t know now what to expect, but we 
are optimistic on being able to handle that on a mass basis instead 
of having to appeal each one of them individually. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you, Mr. Salyers. 


CURRENT YEAR ALLOWANCE 


How much additional did we allow you in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Satyers. In money, not including the pay supplemental, 
$60,500. 

Mr. Fogarty. And how many positions? 

Mr. Satyprs. That was nine positions. 


ESTIMATE OF FUTURE BACKLOG 


Mr. Focartry. You feel that at the end of this fiscal year and 
certainly by the end of the fiscal year of 1957, the appropriation we 
are considering now, that you will be about as current as you can be 
with these cases? 

Mr. Satyers. That is what we feel. We are anticipating by the 
end of this year, and in 1957, a lesser number than we had in 1955, 
coming in, so that we can eat up the backlog in that time and be 
reasonably current, as I say, with exception of these two things that 
it is always difficult to tell about. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Fogarty. So you had available in 1956, $383,000 and 50 
positions and you are asking for the same thing in 1957? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. No change? 

Mr. Satyers. No, sir. There is one little difference there. It, 
shows on the 57 there, 2 equivalent positions making a total of 51 
but actually that is w. a. e. assistants. We have $5,900 that we use 
for w. a. e. clerical help in these offices where we have somebody for 


2 days a week or 1 day a week. 


OBLIGATIONS 
Mr. Hann. How much have you used of your $383,000? 


Mr. SALyers. $192,663, sir. 
Mr. Hanno. Thank you. That is all. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1956. 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
WITNESSES 


W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR 

E. E. GOSHEN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INDUSTRY PRO- 
MOTION 

W. C. CHRISTENSEN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OPERATIONS 

E. F. GALLAGHER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


se ents. hE Ped 


; SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Encouragement and assistance to industry $2, 761, 293 $2, 922, 040 $3, 011, 900 
2. Development of information regarding skill require- 
ments 173, 351 190, 515 191, 200 
3. Promulgation and maintenance of standards 77, 001 81, 255 81, 000 
4. Development of training techniques 38, 398 42, 000 42,125 
5. Executive direction and management. - - 109, 637 118, 190 118, 77 
Total obligations 3, 159, 680 3, 354, 000 3, 445, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 20 
Appropriation (adjusted) 3, 159, 700 3, 150, 000 3, 445, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 204, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 492 499 FM 
Average number of all employees 185 18] 196 
Number of employees at end of year- 485 1s/ 495 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 488 $5, 921 $5, 931 
Average grade. ‘ ‘ GS-8.0 GS-7.9 GS-7.9 


Personal services: 





Permanent positions $2, 720, 375 $2, 850, 790 $2, 941, O55 
Regular pay above 52-week base 10, 384 11, 365 
Payment above basic rates 4,785 5, 145 
Total personal services 2, 735, 544 2, 867, 300 2, § 
Travel 271, 064 331, 400 
03 Transportation of things 8, 583 11, 200 
4 Communication services 61, 002 62, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 069 9. 800 
7 Other contractual services 12, 125 13, 200 
Services performed by other agencies 41, 950 33, 300 
8 Supplies and materials 13, 497 14, 500 
09 Equipment 8 823 6, 500 6, 850 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities R05 2,000 2 000 
‘Taxes and assessments 3, 218 2, 000 2. 000 
Total obligations 3, 159, 680 3, 354, 000 3. 445. 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 


OIE oi iio tic a hittenchinceosenbhsenasd cae $3, 100, 000 $3, 150, 000 | $3, 445, 000 
Transferred from “Une mploy ment compens: ation for vete rans, | 


Bureau of Employment Security”’ (69 Stat. 240)_._...._--- 59, 700 pcan bbchiasstnddeancetune 
Adjusted appropriation a 3, 159, 700 | . 150, 000 | 3, 445, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases_.......---------- po ciiadats odie 204, 000 |. 
Obligated balance brought forward cnlicenaras pitaneibeanmmiciie 148, 002 | 216, 427 “165, 4 27 
Total budget authorizations available___.............._. 3, 307, 702, 3, 570, 427 | 3, 610, 427 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations ree Ja 2, 043, 950 2, 996, 000 3, 270, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation_ aa ae al 194, 000 10, 000 
ae 146, 936 215, 000 154, 000 
Total expenditures : a a eee 3, 090, 886 3, 405, 000 | 3, 434, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated ee Bae ID nit. tere athena erserer accion BU 8 aka eects idle aia aataatiia 
Other ate anew OD Nesenid we ned albania 
Obligated bal: ance carried forward. chia absetene eee se 216, 427 165, 427 176, 427 
Total expenditures and balances.-_-.-........-------..- 3, 307, 702 3, 570, 427° 3, 610, 427 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it now the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship Training. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The committee will be pleased to hear your statement, Mr. Pat- 
terson. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the President has approved a proposed budget of $3,445,000 for fiscal 
year 1957 for the Bureau of Apprenticeship. That amount would 
permit an increase of seven positions in the field above fiscal year 1956. 

A similar seven-position increase over 1955 was authorized for 1956. 
This will permit us to continue our effort to improve our technical 
services to industry. I appreciate this opportunity to discuss the 
challenge facing apprenticeship and training, and our work plans. 


CRAFTSMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


The skilled worker, or craftsman, plays a key role in our industrial 
system. Modern industry requires building tradesmen, mechanics 
and repairmen, tool and die makers, printing and other craftsmen as 
well as foremen and technicians to a total of about 9 million, or about 
1 out of every 7 in our employed labor force of 63 million. No 
occupational group exceeds the craftsmen in importance to production. 

One of two groups, such as the professional and managerial, may 
demand more extensive education and training. The operative, 
clerical, and service groups contain more workers. But the craftsman 
classification probably covers the greatest concentration of occupa- 
tional skills, when both number of workers and the skill possessed by 
each individual are taken together. In many instances highly skilled 
metal workers, electricians, ‘and electronic technicians are helping to 
relieve shortages in professional occupations by taking over certain 
jobs from engineers and scientists. 
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STUDIES BY NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL 


Recent studies by the National Manpower Council and other organ- 
izations have increased our knowledge of the craftsman corps and of 
the ways in which these high skills are acquired. Of an estimated 
200,000 replacements for deaths and retirements required each year, 
apprenticeship supplies about 95,000, including around 15,000 who 
acquire considerable skill but fail to comple te the full training period. 
These studies have generally found that apprenticeship imparts a 
wider range of skills more quickly than any other avenue to crafts 
manship. 

SOURCES OF SKILLED WORKERS 


Immigration, before World War I an important source of skilled 
workers, now provides only 10,000 annually. Remaining replace- 
ments acquire skill in a variety of ways: In the Armed Forces, in 
schools, in industrial training programs and in many instances through 
long experience with no organized training. Several studies have 
shown that none of these supplementary sources imparts as wide a 
range of skills as quickly as does apprenticeship. 

Various actions are being proposed to support the development and 
improvement of skills of the craftsman level. The individual worker’s 
attitude towards skill acquisition, his willingness to undertake train- 
ing, is of paramount importance. Parents, schools and both public 
and private agencies can help assure the motivation needed. <A cer- 
tain amount of schooling appears to be almost indispensable to the 
acquisition of advanced job competency. Therefore, improved 
educational opportunities would be expected to contribute to skill 
development. Better coordination of civilian training would also help. 

We participate directly in only the first of these proposed actions 
motivation of the individual worker—but we are well aware of the 
importance of each one. The Bureau’s program of encouraging and 
assisting management and labor to strengthen apprenticeship and 
other training is, of course, the most direct action for improving skills 
of the craftsman level. 

Kach industrial unit can serve as a training facility, provided only 
that the skills of the already trained craftsman, the equipment, and 
the flow of production through the plant are welded into an organized 
training effort. To have such training in operation in each industrial 
establishment where craftsman skills are needed is our objective. 
Our plans for working toward that goal in 1956 and 1957 and work 
performed during 1955 are described in the estimates submitted, 
and may be summarized as follows. 


CURRENT PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


Three features are receiving emphasis in our current program and 
in our plans. First, we are stepping up assistance in connection with 
training for employed journeymen craftsmen. Secondly, in order to 
provide service to a greater number of establishments, industry is 
being encouraged to perform more of the necessary details of operating 
programs, Thirdly, use of techniques which increase productivity 
of the staff is being extended. 
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EFFECT OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Advances in technology are altering occupations and raising de- 
mands placed upon the workers, so that men who were once adequately 
trained find themselves in need of new skills and knowledge. 

Industrial application of atomic energy, electronics, and the im- 
proved production methods of automation are creating most of the 
need for training for journeymen. But many workers received inade- 
quate preparation for the skilled jobs they hold, and need training In 
some older phases of the work as well as in the new requirements. 

An important factor in successful operation of this type of training, 
and one to which unions are giving considerabie attention, is proper 
motivation of the individual worker who needs further training. 

This and other operational problems are being solved in an increas- 
ing number of localities. The number of programs for journeyman 
training is showing an encouraging trend. 


DIRECT CONSULTATION TO ESTARLISHMENTS 


It has never been possible to provide direct, personal consultation to 
all establishments which should install or improve apprenticeship 
programs. More than half of these establishments are encouraged 
and assisted by the Bureau staff only through indirect means such as 
general publicity, and publications of reports of results in those plants 
which are conducting effective training. 

In general, large industrial units, either individual plants or joint 
apprenticeship committees, can be expected to handle the operating 
details of their program, but small establishments require more 
specific assistance. 

Wherever possible, shifts to industry of operating details of appren- 
ticeship are being arranged. Many industries are stepping up their 
expenditures for training. The various national and statewide 
apprentice contests sponsored by labor and management are evidence 
of this growing interest. A total of 288 multiestablishment appren- 
ticeship programs are now operating under formal financial systems. 
More than $500,000 is spent each year on skilled-worker training by 
these union-management committees. 


WORK WITH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


During the coming months we intend to continue to increase work 
with national-level management associations and unions. No other 
activity contributes as much to higher productivity of our staff at 
the local, plant level. During the remaining months of this fiscal year 
we plan to review with 1,200 national organizations the services they 
provide to their member companies and local unions. We believe 
many can be encouraged to add to their services which support 
skilled-worker training. 

Additional general promotional work is being scheduled for 1957. 
Assistance in the handling of apprentice contests, completion cere- 
monies, and multistate conferences have proven to be effective pro- 
motional techniques. The type of contact made by field representa- 
tives will show significant change. General promotion contacts will 
increase as industry assumes operating activities in specific programs. 
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In support of field activities, research reports and statistics pertain- 
ing to the need for, and supply of, skills will be published. News 
releases and the distribution of pamphlets and reprints of magazine 
articles will be issued in greater volume as a means of sustaining the 
present strong interest in skills and skill development. 

Consistent with the basic philosophy of sound training, we realize 
that efforts of the Bureau of Apprenticeship must be carried on as a 
continuing job. During the past year we have been encouraged by 
the increased ac tivity in apprenticeship and the expenditures which 
management and labor have seen fit to make in behalf of sound, 
on-the-job training. 

Also encouraging is the fact that many programs have been revised 
and modernized to encompass methods and techniques in tune with 
current needs. Continued promotional and followup activities by the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship will help to bring about further activity 
and consistent improvements in sound apprenticeship and training 
programs. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 

6 
INCREASE REQUESTED 


In 1956, you will have available $3,354,000 and vou are asking in 
1957 $3,445,000, or an increase of $91,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for seven new positions for encour- 
agement and assistance to industry; is that right? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is true. I perhaps should explain that of 
that $91,000, about half is to absorb additional travel costs. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, how much? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. $47,425. 

Mr. Focarry. How much does that leave for these positions? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. For the positions a total of $52,365. 

Mr. Focarry. So you are asking for about $52,000 for these 7 
additional positions? 

Mr. Patrerson. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. We allowed you seven additional positions in 1956; 
is that true? 

Mr. Parrsrson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that in the same category? 

Mr. Parrsrson. Yes; to strengthen the field service. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many did you ask for in 1956? 

Mr. Parrerson. Twice that number, 14. 

Mr. Focartry. Fourteen? 

Mr. Parterson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you hired those seven? 


ABSORPTION OF TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Parrerson. We haven’t been able to hire them because we 
have been absorbing the increased travel but we have done the recruit- 
ing and they will be on very shortly. 

‘Mr. Focarty. Were all’ Government agencies required to absorb 
the increased travel cost? 

Mr. Dopson. That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Fogarty. How much does it amount to in the overall Depart- 
ment of Labor? 


Mr. Dopson. It is over $300,000. 
LOCATION OF NEW 1956 POSITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. Where are these seven positions going to be? 

Mr. Parrerson. They are going to be located in four of our regions 
which are more critical from the standpoint of shortage of manpower 
of our own, and otherwise. We have places where the workload is 
the heaviest and the need is the greatest. 

Mr. Focartry. Four are in the field and where are the other three? 

Mr. Parrrerson. All in the field; 4 technical and 3 clerical. 

Those people will be of extraordinary high level in order to trouble- 
shoot and handle the most complex type of problems that come to us. 

Mr. Focarry. What will be their grade and pay scale? 

Mr. Parrerson. Their grade will be 13. What is the entrance, 
Mr. Gallagher? 

Mr. GaLtLaGuer. Grade 13 is about $9,000. 

Mr. Focartry. Where are they going to be, what regions, and what 
do you anticipate they will do? 

Mr. Parrerson. These four in 1956 will be assigned to regions—— 

Mr. Gatuacuer. Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is that because they are short in personnel in those 
regions, or what? Why did you select those regions? 

Mr. Parrerson. Largely because of their critical nature to our 
national security setup, in that there is quite a concentration of work, 
in which we have higher level problems than we normally have. For 
instance, the west coast has a great deal on aircraft, guided missiles, 
and electronics. We — ourselves hard put to keep up there. The 
same might be said of Dallas. Chicago is quite a concentration of 
industries that are see and to which we need to give added 
emphasis. 

Philadelphia likewise, and also these regions are larger in terms of 
personnel employed. 


REQUESTED PERSONNEL FOR 1957 


Mr. Focarry. Now, you are asking for seven additional positions 
in 1957? 
Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 


GRADE AND LOCATION 


Mr. Focarry. Give us a breakdown of those seven. 

Mr. Parrerson. Those will be 4 grade 13’s, and 3 clerical. They 
will be assigned to regions which are next in importance of their being 
critical. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what regions are they? 

Mr. Patrrerson. One is Boston. Do we have the others firmed? 
That is rather fluid because of the changing needs. 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. They are tentative at this time. 

Mr. Gauiacuer. Boston, Atlanta, and Cleveland and probably 
Denver. 
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Mr. Patterson. However, if we have the funds, there will be a 
pretty careful review of where those would go and the needs may have 
changed since we made our tentative decision. This is tentative. 
The four that I mentioned for 1956 are firm. 

Mr. Focarty. What qualification do these people have to have? 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Mr. Patrerson. They have to have served with the Bureau in a 
grade 12 classification, which is a State or area supervisor; have had 
many vears of experience in a broader capacity than the average field- 
man; have demonstrated their knowledge of effective training prac- 
tices, of being able to bring management and labor together on a high 
level; of knowing the latest developments in training from every 
source. In fact, you might summarize it by saying they have to be 
topnotch people in the field of apprenticeship and training. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Focartry. How are you getting along with the high levels of 
labor and management at the present time? Have you any problems? 

Mr. Parrerson. Surprisingly well. The tempo of interest and 
activity and expenditure on the part of both unions and management, 
has, I would say, just about doubled in the last year. Specifically 
answering your question about getting along, our relationships are 
effective. Our effectiveness in working with top levels of labor and 
management has increased considerably since we were last here. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have any problems at the present time? 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Patrrerson. Yes. I would say our No. 1 problem is a con- 
tinuing problem, but is is aggravated by the shortages that are 
existing, how to get more participation on a local level on the part 
of both management and labor. Some of them are dragging their 
heels and are not doing as much as the others, and that is the main 
target of the national associations, of both unions and employers, 
how to get this activity which is so good in some places, across the 
board. 

AGREEMENTS WITH STATES 


Mr. Focarty. Do you have agreements in all the States now? 

Mr. Parrerson. Not written, verbal. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have any written agreements? 

Mr. Parrrrson. In a few States. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many? 

Mr. Parrrerson. Four States. 

Mr. Fogarty. What are they? 

Mr. Patterson. Well, the four that I refer to are in States that 
have State staffs and we have our staff and it is outlining the types 
of functions that we will handle and that the State will handle so 
that there isn’t duplication, and so that there is a working relationship 

. | 
that can get the most out of the combined staffs. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, suppose you go into a State and there is a 
big industry—take for instance the toolmaking industry—and the 
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industry says that they don’t need any help from the Department of 
Labor, they have a better apprenticeship training program than has 
ever been developed by the Government agency. What happens 
then? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, if they have a better program than anyone 
else, we would be anxious to know what it is and why it is so that 
we could pass that on to the many other establishments that don’t 
feel they are that good. 

Ordinarily the best of them—and I have visited many of them 
recently who think that they have the best program—upon an 
examination and cross-questioning them in a way, they find there are 
gaps in their program. 

Mr. Focarry. And you have helped them? 

Mr. Patrerson. We have helped the best of them. 


APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM OF BROWN & SHARPE 


Mr. Focarry. I was thinking of a specific industry in the city of 
Providence, Brown & Sharpe, which is the largest machine-tool 
establishment in the country, I guess. 

Mr. Parrrrson. It is. 

Mr. Fogarty. They have their own apprenticeship training 
program and I was wondering how it compared with the programs 
that you have sponsored. Do you know anything about it? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, I do. I have visited with the plant many 
times and consulted with their officials many times. Theirs is one 
of the most outstanding programs in the country and has been in 
existence over 75 years, “LT believe. A lot of prominent people in the 
country have graduated from that program. A member of the 
United States Senate, as you know. 

Brown «& Sharpe have set the pace and have been leaders in the 
machine-tool industry. However, they too have looked to us for 
guidance, help and assistance in their program. There is the most 
cordial relations between them, us and our field representatives. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have been able to help industries such as that, 
that have good, going programs? 

Mr. Patrrerson. Yes, and that is an example of an industry that 
is pretty much tops, too. 

Mr. Fogarty. And they have been able to improve on their own 
systems. You have helped them that way’ 

Mr. Parrrerson. Yes. 


INFORMATION ON SKILL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Foaartry. We talked a little bit last year about the develop- 
ment of information regarding skill requirements and the new pro- 
gram that the Secretary of Labor had suggested on improving skills 
of the work force. Is there any duplication i in any way in the work 
that you are doing and that program in the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Patrerson. No, Mr. Chairman; I am more than pleased with 
the way that program has unfolded and the support and aid it has 
given to us. Naturally, we rely greatly upon the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Employment Security for overall statistics 
and for labor market reports which aid us in knowing where the 
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shortages are and where we need to put unusual emphasis or priority 
on our efforts. Also, the occupational outlook of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has greatly helped in this field of counseling young people 
as to opportunities in the skilled trades. The counse ling service of 
the employment services throughout the country are quite a help. 
Likewise the aptitude tests which are developed by the employment 
services and the point I am leading to is that all of that now is much 
better coordinated and we are able to take full advantage of it, so that 
the skills of the workforce program, as a coordinating, fact -gathering, 
and sort of programing for all of the bureaus that impinge upon 
training, has already shown its benefits and will continue to show, as 
they go forward with their projects. We are very close to them. 
Two of our people are on their top committee that organizes all of 
this. 

Mr. Focarry. After listening to the Secretary vesterday and then 
reading the description of what you are doing in the deve lopme nt of 
information regarding skill requirements which says, ‘Information re- 
garding skill requirements imposed by economic trend and techno- 
logical developments is developed and disseminated,” the two seem 
very similar to me. 

Mr. Parrerson. My feeling has been that there needs to be a 
central point which sort of calls the signals or gets even emphasis 
throughout the Department. 

I have read very carefully his section on skill improvement and 
studied it, and many of the activities that are outlined there as an 
operating function, are carried on by the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
As he said in his statement last year, the Bureau of Apprenticeship is 
the operating arm of the Department in the field of training. 

Mr. Foaarry. I am aware of that. I am for this program for 
development of skills of the work force and keeping up with all the 
changes that are being made. The only doubts I have in my mind 
are that you are not going fast enough or far enough in this field. 

Mr. Parrerson. We have the same fee ‘ling. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that the Departme nt of Labor could do a 
better job and could get more results if they would ask for a larger 
program in this particular field. I think they are away behind in it. 
[t is catching up with you or it will catch up with you before you 
know it. 

TRAINING FOR JOURNEYMEN CRAFTSMEN 


You said in your statement you are stepping up assistance in 
connection with training for employed journeyman craftsmen. 
Is this also because of the technological developments in industries— 
even though they may have been a journeyman or a craftsman for 
10 or 12 years, they need to keep pace with what new developments 
have been made? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. That is one need. There really are three. 
That is perhaps primary, with technological advancement in all 
fields. Building trades, machine trades and so forth. 

The journeyman who graduated from apprenticeship even 10 or 
12 years ago now finds that he needs to brush up and sharpen up on 
the new things that are coming along. That is one thing. The 
second is that still the larger proportion of our journeymen arrived 
at journeymanship through means other than apprenticeship, which 
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I have baa. There are many ways of getting there, and there 
are quite a few gaps in their training. It was no fault of their own, 
so that they nee 1d to round out those gaps, which may be some of the 
regular skills in addition to the new ones and the third thing is that 
the journeyman increasingly is being relied upon to pass on his skills 
to the apprentices and he needs some of the techniques of training and 
how to pass on the skills. 

That is a phase of our work or responsibility that has stepped up a 
great deal and the results are exceeding our expectations in the number 
of joint committees, unions and management, who are putting on 
journeyman training. Our only function, of course, is to stimulate it 
and give advice to how they can do it. We don’t give it. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF STAFF 


Mr. Focarty. How are you going to increase the productivity of 
your staff? 

Mr. Parrerson. I mentioned that the type of contacts would be 
different. We have a feeling—and perhaps in outlining this I am ad- 
mitting a weakness in the past but we all have to look at weaknesses- 
our field representatives have been gr adually drawn into a situation 
where they were doing work that wasn’t of particularly high level. J] 
have mentioned that they have served in the past as secretaries to 
joint apprenticeship committees. They send out the notices, they 
keep the minutes. They are sometimes interviewing apprentices. 
We feel those are the responsibilities of industry. We are shifting 
over to industry as fast as we can details of operations, and reports to 
Selective Service and the Veterans’ Administration. That frees our 
men for a higher level type of promotion. We feel we should be more 
in the way of promoting in every way we can—mass promotion. So 
the type of operation is different. 

If I may, I would like to cite two instances to show you a technique 
which isn’t new, but which we are proposing to use extensively. 
- Week before last in New York, a meeting of 200 tool and die man- 
ufacturers was held. Two-thirds of them didn’t have apprenticeship 
or training. That was all organized by our staff and I went up to 
meet with the chairman of the association and the whole effort was to 
approach the nondoers. 

J attended a similar meeting in Los Angeles among 250 of the 
aircraft industry and their suppliers. Many of them had no appren- 
ticeship, but they came to find out what it was all about. 

In other words, we don’t have the ms anpower to go around and see 
each of these individually, but that is illustrative of the type of 
higher level work that is going on whereby we get improved compe- 
tency from the staff. 

Of course, along with that as a training agency, we believe that 
we have and have had an outstanding program of training our own 
staff and we are reemphasizing that now. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Fernandez—— 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think you have made a very good statement. 


ABSORPTION OF TRAVEL 


I am not sure I understood what you meant, though, when you said 
you were required to absorb the increased travel costs. 
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Mr. Dopson. Well, Congress increased the per diem that is per- 
mitted for travel and that law went into effect with the beginning of 
this fiscal year. There has been no supplemental appropriations 
approved to meet that increase, so we have had to absorb it from funds 
which were appropriated to us for, really, other purposes. 

One of the ways in which that absorption has taken place, which 
Mr. Patterson has indicated, has been a slowing down on the filling 
of new positions which the committee allowed us. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. That is all. 

Mr. Foaarty. Mr. Lanham-——— 


COORDINATION WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lanuam. Is there any coordination between your office, your 
Department, and vocational education in the schools? 

Mr. Parrrerson. Yes, Mr. Congressman. We work very much as a 
team, with vocational education. They render quite a service to this. 
They do a lot in stimulating interest in the skilled trades through 
attendance in their schools and through guidance. They provide all 
of the related instruction which is at least 4 hours a week for every 
apprentice. They provide a considerable amount of this journeyman 
training through night adult classes, so that it is vital that we work 
hand in hand with them, and our field representatives have daily 
contacts with them. They help us and we help them in every way 
possible. 

Mr. Lanna. By and large, are they doing a pretty good job? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. They, like we, recognize weaknesses. For 
instance, I haven’t touched much in my discussion on this moderni- 
zation that is going on in apprenticeship, but certainly they need to 
revise all of their related instruction to meet present-day needs. 

Mr. Lannam. Are they doing that? 

Mr. Parrerson. They are trying to doit. I think they are making 
satisfactory progress. 

Another problem they have is that it hasn’t always been possible 
for them to provide the related instruction. I say, roughly, that 
about 75 percent of the apprentices get that and the other 25 percent 
need it very much under present-day conditions. 

Mr. Lannam. There is a need for expansion in the vocational 
education field? 

Mr. Parrmrson. Yes. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Foagartry. Mr. Denton 


PROGRAM IN MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Mr. Denton. Last year, you said you thought you could get into 
the mass-production field with your program, through a foremen 
program. You felt if you could get the program to the foremen, you 
could go all the way into the factories and train skilled men in those 
industries. Have you had any success with that? 

Mr. Parrerson. Particularly in the journeyman training field, on 
supervisory training, when we are requested to give advisory service, 
we do it. We feel that through a number of measures we are taking, 
we are getting much greater participation on the part of the manu- 
facturing community than we did before. 
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Our work with the National Association of Manufacturers is bearing 
fruit as is our work with the National Tool & Die Manufacturers and 
with many other trade associations, and we see some evidence reflected 
that there is an upturn in the activity of all industry in this field. 
They are employing more training directors; they are spending quite 
a bit more money on this. They are giving it more attention in 
their conventions, committees, and all of that kind of thing. 

Probably, as Mr. Fogarty asked me what our problem was, I think 
that would be our No. 2 problem, to get more activity in that particular 
area. 

The building trades have done a better job through their national 
contractor organizations, their national unions, in stimulating activity. 

However, along that line, I would like to report that the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, after 2 years of work, has gotten 
out a policy manual for their people so they can work with the em- 
ployers on this. 

Mr. Denon. I have seen the program working in my own com- 
munity, and I think it is a very fine program amongst the building 
trades, but the criticism that I would make is that it is not extended 
to industries that do need that kind of training. 

Now, I am thinking about places where they have patternmakers 
and men in the machine shops and toolmakers, foundries, and places 
like that. 

I do know of one place where they are working in a machine shop 
toolmakers—but I don’t see it in these other industries. 

I have spoken about that a good many times. I think something 
ought to be done to bring that program to these other industries, 
There are very many of them very highly skilled. 


APPRENTICES IN INDIANA 


Mr. Parrerson. We are cognizant of that. I visited there and 
found that they are all cooperating. I made a check of the total in 
the State of Indiana and I found that whereas the apprentices in 
training are 3,138 in building trades—we have in metal manufacturing, 
3.674, and in other nonmetal manufac turing, 3,147. In other words, 
we have more than twice as many apprentices in manufacturing as 
we have in construction, which would sort of indicate we have more 
apprentices in proportion to the journeymen. 

Mr. Denton. You were referring to Evansville. They have a 
very fine program in building trades, but I know of only one other 
case, which is the toolmakers where you have a program. 

Mr. Parrerson. Every major manufacturing concern in Evans- 
ville has developed a program and is training apprentices. Pattern- 
making also shows shortages, and we are always giving special atten- 
tion to stepping up results in that field, as well as tool and die makers. 
That is our No. 1 critical occupation. 


Mr. Foacarry. Mr. Hand. 
ORGANIZATION OF BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Mr. Hann. Mr. Patterson, do you have your own Bureau formally 
or informally divided into sections or components so that one section 
handles one phase of your problem, another, another, and so forth? 

Mr. Parrerson. Are you referring to the Washington office? 
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Mr. Hanp. I am trying to divide your program into parts so that 
| can get at the general nature of it, what divisions might you have 
either for mally or informally within your own Bureau. 

Mr. Parrerson. In our headquarters office, we have divisions. 
The largest and most important is the Division of Field Operations, 
which handles all of our field, which is 88 percent of our staff. 

Then, we have the Division of Research and Review, which handles 
our statistics and review and information. 

We have the Division of Technical Services, which collects informa- 
tion about effective training practices and all the modern things that 
vO on in training. . 


COLLECTION OF TRAINING INFORMATION 


Mr. Hanp. How do they collect that; do they get the experience 
of the industries affected and correlate it? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. Right now, we have a study brought about 
by working with the industries. It was designed by the ‘industry, 
dealing with the effect of mechanization on craftsmen in foundries. 
We have one now on the training implications of atomic energy. We 
are looking to the future on that. It isn’t large now. 

Then, to carry that further, these Washington office functions are 
merely an aid, or a staff service to the field. That is our function 
here. The field operates. The men in the field wouldn’t be working, 
one on building trades and one on metal trades, and so forth. They 
are people competent to handle anything that comes up. 


PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Hanp. I think you said in your statement that your prime 
function was concerned with motivation. You actually do no training, 
but encourage other people to? 

Mr. Parrerson. We do no training. The responsibility for 
industrial training is that of management and labor. We stimulate 
it and try in every way we can to create an atmosphere whereby this 
can go forward and we give advice on how to set it up, but we do no 
training. 

Mr. Hanp. How do you stimulate it through the activities of your 
field workers; do you wait for an invitation from some company or 
industry that wants help? 

Mr. Parrerson. We go out and initiate contacts, because if we 
depended upon those who come to us we might not be devoting enough 
attention to the critical aspects. We know that foundries are critical; 
we know that tool and die is critical, and so we do actually go out and 
try to bring management and labor together. 

We talk at their meetings. We urge them to set up a committee 
of their own so this can be handled. We urge them to make expendi- 
tures in this field, and we provide such technical advice as will insure 
strength in the programs, 


EXTENT OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hann. Now, do you get into, in the course of your work—do 
you get into all the areas of the country? 
Mr. Parrerson. Yes. We have field representatives in every State. 
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Mr. Hann. I am thinking myself about my own area, which is 
quite natural, which is far from highly industrialized but in some 
sections has a considerable number of small—comparatively small 
factories, some of fair size, concerned largely with food processing and 
with the manufacture of clothing and the manufacture of glass, the 
latter being especially interesting because I have understood that 
there is a growing shortage of skilled glassworkers. 

Mr. Parrerson. There is. 


MOTIVATION OF SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Hann. Have you been concerned with problems of that char- 
acter in areas such as mine, in southern New Jersey, for example? 

Mr. Parrerson. We are, and it is still a persistent, continuing 
problem to be able to get to all of these small manufacturers. Our 
resources wouldn’t enable us to see every one of them, and we hope 
through this new mass-promotion technique to be able to get those 
who are interested together in a group and work it out as a community 
problem. 

You referred to glass. I have recently visited the Corning Glass 
Co. where they have all the most advanced practices, and that was 
a company that completely revised their apprenticeship program to 
meet modern-day needs, so we are quite concerned with glass. 

We are, through every device we can, making the most of our field 
service, trying to get to these small employers. As I pointed out in 
my statement, they present a greater problem than the larger employer 
who has a training staff and training director. They need our service 
more, and it has to be on more of a specific, detailed basis than with 
the larger employer. 


EXAMPLE OF A SPECIFIC PROGRAM 


Mr. Hanv. Would you deal with one program with which you are 
familiar, Mr. Patterson, and just give me some inkling of how it works? 
I mean how they are actually doing the training in some given factory? 

Mr. Parrerson. Would you like a small one? 

Mr. Hanp. Either one. 

Mr. Parrerson. Since tool and die is critical, I would like to ag 
the Volkert Stamping Co. in Queens, N. Y. Although ordinarily 
tool and die manufacturer is small, this is a larger ope ration. 

Our field representative consulted with the “president of the com- 
pany and a program was set up, and in order to get applicants who 
wanted to train, this plant owner developed a film that could be shown 
any number of places, at schools, and otherwise, to indicate the 
interests. 

Standards were set up—standards for selection, so they would get 
the highest possible type. Careful review was made to incorporate 
in the training the newer demands that were coming along, to relate 
it to the number of apprentices who should be in training so they 
wouldn’t be training too many or too few, to work out the rel: ationships 
with vocational education so they would get related instruction of 
the best type, and in every way to develop that program in such a 
way that it would be sound and not wasteful. 

Mr. Hanp. Did they train them while they were on the job or 
separately before they got on the job? 
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Mr. Parrerson. This was all training on the job and in formulat- 
ing the program, that was worked out, too, as to how they would be 
sure the apprentice wasn’t just exposed, but it was a real training 
experience and every hour of his employment would lend to improy- 
ing his competency. 

As an illustration, I met this man a week ago, Mr. Kleinoder, the 
president of the company. He was telling me one of the boys who 
recently graduated was made superintendent of his plant, which 
indicates the value of the trs aining. 


TRAINING BEFORE APPRENTICESHIP 


Mr. Hann. Are there cases where there is training done before the 
apprentic eship? 

Mr. Parrerson. Rarely. 

In the case of bricklayers, they preselect boys who are guaranteed 
they will have apprenticeship, and they go into a school for 6 or 8 
weeks to rub off the rough edges, so they get to know how to bandle 
the trowel and other tools. That has been carried on in some places 
and is recommended as a way of taking some of the possible onus 
employers feel is attached to this, by taking green boys. That is a 
rather expensive procedure and hasn’t been expanded very much. 


VOCATIONAL-SCHOOL TRAINING 


Mr. Hann. I was interested in some of the questions asked you by 
Mr. Lanham concerning the effectiveness of the various vocational 
schools throughout the country. 

Do you have any experience or statistics which would indicate that 
the graduates of those schools are really ready? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, their time is spent well. However, there is 
no belief on the part of the vocational schools that they can turn out a 
skilled craftsman or even a partial skilled craftsman. It is training 
in preparation to going into the trade. 

No, there is no evidence that that time is wasted. I think it is a 
valuable investment. 

Mr. Hann. Why is it, Mr. Patterson, that they don’t at least turn 
out a partially trained craftsman? Isn’t it possible to do that in the 
schools? 

Mr. Patrerson. That question has come up before any number of 
management and labor groups, and I would say their evidence is 
unanimous that you can only learn a skilled trade on a job where 
you have the actual working situation, and not a makeshift situation, 
where you are working for produce tion and not for practice. 

In addition, it would be— 

Mr. Hanno. Excuse the interruption, but that would be necessary 
to polish the graduate of a vocational school, but he ought to know 
something about what he is doing by the time he gets out; ought 
he not? 

Mr. Patterson. They don’t seem to be able to have the facilities. 
They couldn’t possibly put in the latest type of machine-tool equip- 
ment that is existent today. 

Mr. Hanp. That is certainly so in that field. 
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There are, however, some schools for the training of the printing 
craft, and that machinery compared with toolmaking and electronics 
and so forth, is comparatively simple. Do you have any experience 
on whether or not those schools turn out effective workers? 

Mr. Parrerson. The industry doesn’t feel that they do. 

Mr. Goshen has been our national consultant on that for 20 years 
and is a printer, himself. 

Mr. GosHen. I think the method they have used in New York 
City and copied in some other places is the most effective way, 
through joint participation of several unions and the employers of 
commercial shops—they maintain this school and use it for pre- 
apprenticeship practices and knowledge, and they also use it as a 
supplemental while the boy is learning the trade as an apprentice. 

I think you will find the one in New York is probably as simple 
as any. They have a very good one in Detroit, operated with a 
joint committee in a similar way. 

Now, the one in New York prides itself that they never use the 
product in any way that they print. Even office slips. Some of the 
others do use it and that is some of the objection when they get into 
some of that. 

Mr. Hann. It is perfectly possible—I don’t want to labor the 
point too much; I am just trying to get at this training problem a 
little bit—it is perfectly possible, without a boy ever seeing a produc- 
ing printing plant, is it pot, to completely train, for example, a lino- 
type operator? It makes no difference whether he is producing 
anything useful or not, he can be trained to be a good linotype operator, 
cen he not? 

Mr. GosHEN. I think that is true. It takes the practice within 
the industry to be a printer first and then apply the knowledge and 
the ability to do it with the machine. That has been proven pretty 
successfully. You can teach somebody to get slugs out of the machine 
and then if he has the knowledge and has had the knowledge of print- 
ing by hand, he then applies the machine as a tool to get the same 
thing that he did by hand, and I think that is pretty universally 
accepted in the composing room. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hann. Mr. Patterson, how long have you had the money 
available for the four additional positions in the comparatively high 
level that you sought last year? 

Mr. Parrerson. It was available in the 1956 fiscal appropriation, 
which of course started July 1, 1955. 

Mr. Hanp. Is it my understanding that half of that fiscal year or 
a little bit more, has now gone by without your putting those men on? 

Mr. Parrerson. We were unable to do so. 

Mr. Hanp. I think you mentioned some reason for your inability 
to do so, but I had overlooked your testimony at that point. What 
is the reason why you have not been able to put these men to work? 

Mr. Parrerson. We found it necessary this year to absorb $45,800 
in additional travel expense. 

Mr. Hanp. Was this the specific reason? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 
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Mr. Hanp. Even though the money was made available, you had 
to absorb this additional travel expense so you couldn’t spend it? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Hanno. The men are with you now. I understand you are 
taking them from your own department? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, they are being promoted, but there will be 
additions at the lower level. These people will be promoted but it 
will mean vacancies of field representatives, which are being filled now. 

Mr. Hanp. I wonder if you feel you are on completely sound ground 
in asking the committee for a specific amount of money for four addi- 
tional positions of the same general class, when evidently from your 
testimony, your plans are not firm as to where those men even are to 
be sent? 

Mr. Patrerson. Our analysis of the situation since we made the 
request to this committee last year, bears out the increasing need for 
that type of service. Even at that time we couldn’t have predicted 
the effects of the increased use of automatic machinery and the 
increased need for electronics, and many of these high-level type 
training programs with which we must deal and in which we feel quite 
a lack now. 

These men are troubleshooters, Mr. Congressman—we used to 
have them working out of the Washington office, but now they are 
working out in the field and are closer to the situation. 

I would s: ay all the information we could get would indicate a greater 
need for them now than we saw a year ago when we made our original 
presentation to you. 


NEED FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Hanno. Do you think there is a need for technical schools 
somewhat better than the present vocational school systems to train 
young people before they go into industry, at all? 

Mr. Parrerson. Of course, I feel generally the more we can 
improve the educational base of our whole youth population, the 
better this program will work. If they were all high-school graduates 
or had a year of college, I believe previous training in technic al schools 
would give them some of the foundations which are needed. 

[ am of the belief that you would get heavier attention for instance, 
to science and mathematics, which play such an important part when 
you get to the technician and engineering aid level. So from that 
standpoint, yes. 

If your question implied, could the technical schools do much in the 
way of giving the manual skills that are necessary, I don’t believe 
they w ould be of great aid in that. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Hanp. I think I remember your saying—and it would seem to 
be evident—that you do a great deal of corre lating of information and 
make this available either ‘through pamphlets prepared by your own 
people or by reprints of articles appearing in technical and trade 
journals, and so forth? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Hanp. In view of that, which I would imagine would be a sub- 
stantial part of your work, disseminating your information to others 
who need it, your appropriation for printing and reproduction should 
be very much in excess of what it actually is. 

Am I correct in thinking that you only spend about $3,000 a year 
on printing and reproduction? 

Mr. Parrrerson. It is $9,800 over all. 

Mr. Hann. Your 1955 appropriation was $3,000. Your 1956 more 
than tripled? 

Mr. Parrerson. That was one activity, rather than the total. I 
forget which activity that was. 

Mr. Hanp. It is marked down here in the book as “Printing and 
reproduction,”’ your line item 06. And in 1955, the expenditure is 
$3,000; and in 1956, $9,800, and you have the same estimate for 1957. 

It is a small point, but I supposed it would be greatly larger than 
that, if you were doing a national job in sending out technical 
information. 

Mr. Parrerson. That particular year, we didn’t have an oppor- 
tunity to use much, but the next year it was stepped up to $9,800 as 
it shows, and that is the figure in the 1957 estimate. 

It is true one of our functions is to disseminate information and 
printing plays a part. However, we have been pretty successful in 
getting the industry to bear the cost of that. Magazine articles cost 
us nothing and most publications such as American Machinist, and 
Factory Management, will reprint any number of copies of that free, 
if they get their byline. 

Mr. Hanp. So that your costs are largely concentrated on the 
reproduction of your own things? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. The unions likewise do a great deal of the 
printing of their standards and so forth. 

Mr. Hann. That throws light on the question. 


CURRENT YEAR APPROPRIATION 


How much money did you one available altogether, counting any 
supplementals during fiscal year 1956? 
Mr. Parrerson. $3,3 54,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Hann. How much of it was firmly obligated or spent as of 
December 31, 1955? 

Mr. Parrerson. Will you give that, Mr. Gallagher? 

Mr. GauuaGuer. It is just a little bit above 50 percent, $1,678,042. 

Mr. Hanp. Most of your money in this Bureau is spent, of course, 
on personnel? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, personal service. 

Mr. Hann. And 88 percent of that in the field. 

Mr. Parrerson. Is my figure of 88 percent correct? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes, 
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FUTURE PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Hann. Is it logical to assume that notwithstanding changing 
and increasing problems all the time, that as vou sell industry—and 
labor, too, for that matter—on the need for developing their own 
programs of apprentice training; is it logical to assume that the work 
of your Department will eventually decrease? 

Mr. Parrerson. I have always felt so, but new situations arise to 
an extent where, as we look a vear ahead, it always now seems as 
though the need is greater. 

We mention in our statement, for instance, 1,200 trade associations 
where we are now making a review to see how many are operating in 
this field. We are only dealing with about 125 of those now. 

There are in the union field a great many unions that are anxious 
now to get into this full scale that haven’t shown more than a ripple 
of interest, before. So that your assumption, I would say, would 
seem correct as we go on and get momentum and get increased 
expenditure. Even where the expenditure is extremely heavy—one 
international union has set up a department of apprenticeship, with 
$500,000—they still depend on us heavily to give them the assistance 
they need. 

Mr. Hanp. The ideal situation and the goal that would mark the 
complete success of the efforts of this Bureau would be to so com- 
pletely sell industry and labor on the idea that they need these pro- 
crams, that eventually we could abolish your Department entirely? 

Mr. Patrrerson. That would be; yes. 

Mr. Hanp. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


72732—56——8 
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Turspay, JANUARY 24, 1956. 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 
E. L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE 

FOREST MILLER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO, CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 

H. DANIEL DARLING, CHIEF, DIVISION OF REPORTS AND WORK- 
LOAD ANALYSIS 

GERALD A. FOSTER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND 
MANAGEMENT 

EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND EXPENDI- 
TURES 

HERBERT A. MEYER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES 
AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it now the Bureau ,of 
Employment Security. 

You have a prepared statement, Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; as you know, Mr. Chairman, we have five 
different appropriation requests, and we have a statement on each one 
of them. 

I thought if it was satisfactory with you and the rest of the com- 
mittee, we would file those statements, and I will make some comments 
on each one. 

Mr. Focarry. You go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF DirEecToR GOoDWIN 
PROGRAM ACTIVITY 


Mr. Goopwin. First, I would like to say that the employment 
security program has had a very successful year this past 12 months. 
The program has been expanded considerably since we appeared before 
this committee last year, including the provisions in the laws of some 
of the States of members on this committee. 

The year has been a successful one from the standpoint of financing. 
Among other things, the appropriation this committee approved last 
year and which was granted by the Congress has been adequate. As 
a matter of fact, we expect to be able to return a little money to the 
Treasury this year. 

At this stage, we don’t know just how much, but there will be some. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Our “Salaries and expenses” item is tight and we will not be able to 
return any money in that, as it looks now. We have also had diffi- 
culty in getting through on the Mexican program, principally because 
of the increase in the workload in that program. I want to talk 
about that a little bit later. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


On the “Grants to the States,”’ there have been additional expenses 
tied to the increases in coverage and the expansion of the program, gen- 
erally Those expenses have been more than offset by savings growing 
out of the reduction of unemployment, so that on the ‘Grants to States”’ 
item, there will be some savings in the contingency fund, and there 
will probably be some comparatively small savings in the basic 
appropriation addition to the contingency fund. 

We won’t know what those amount to until the latter part of the 
year, but it is clear now that there will be rather important savings, 


EXPANSION OF FUNCTIONS 


Last year, in talking to the committee I covered the different pro- 
grams that are now before the committee and pointed out some of the 
expansion that has taken place and the functions that were performed, 
and I don’t propose to go over that again this year, 

| merely want to say that dealing with the problems of employment 
and unemployment as we do in the Bureau, and with the increasing 
importance of those functions, we tend to get expansion in our func- 
tions and expansion in the things that we are called upon to do within 
the executive branch of the Government. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


The State unemployment insurance programs now cover about 38 
million workers, and you can get some idea of their growth when you 
consider that in 1938 there were about 20 million. The program has 
almost doubled, hot counting the 2,400,000 Federal workers now 
covered and the 4.5 million military veterans that are covered by the 
program. 

COLLECTIONS AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


In fiscal year 1955, $1,142 million of taxes were collected in the 
program and the benefit payments were $1,760 million. I cite those 
among a lot of figures we have, just to give you an indication of the 
growing importance of the program. There were about 16 million 
placements, both farm and nonfarm, made by the employment service 
during the same period. 

I thought that I would take the different appropriation requests, 
starting with salaries and expenses, and give a few highlights in 
relation to them, and particularly the changes that we are requesting 
the increases, and use that as a basis for any discussion which the 
members of the committee might have. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities 
1. Veterans’ placement 
2. Farm placement service 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market informa- 
tion 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services 
5, Unemployment insurance service 
. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State opera- 
tions 
Executive direction and management 
Central administrative services 


service 


x 1 


Total obligations 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


1955 actual 


$952, 683 
370, 808 


514, 162 
646, 408 
643, 133 


334, 668 
39, 207 









4, 888, 367 
333 


4, 888, 700 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


otal number of permanent positions ga 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees it ctabdanaie bt 
Number of employees at end of year ; aes 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
A verage salary s Sosa / 
Average grade : cai as . 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent a 
Regular pay above 52-week base . 

Payment above basic rates ses sales cls eae 
Total personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services ; Sica —_ 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction_-- a seek ebetaecatnnt 

07 Other contractual services - ; 

Services performed by other agencies eeke ss 

08 Supplies and materials ia ees a ae 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations Se a tee 


1955 actual 


705 
6 
695 


697 








87, 032 
38, 643 
46, 051 
25, 179 
9 926 


es 
on 


4, 888, 367 


1956 estimate 


$959, 400 
407, 700 


582, 300 
704, 700 
757, 200 
1, 493, 500 
144, 300 
302, 150 
5, 351, 250 


5, 021, 250 
330, 000 


1956 estimate 


743 

] 
708 
743 


$6, 510 
GS-8.5 


$4, 600, 803 
5, 600 
18, 600 
20, 947 


4, 645, 950 
359, 700 
13, 100 
85, 700 
500 

121, 800 
39, 600 


48, 100 | 


27, 900 
6, 300 
2, 600 


5, 351, 250 


1957 estimate 


$1, 052, 000 
469, 400 


673, 400 
771, 000 
777, 500 


1, 568, 100 
145, 700 
307, 900 


5, 765, 000 


, 765, 000 


1957 estimate 


788 


770 


788 


$6, 464 
GS-8.5 


$4, 969, 653 
5, 600 


20, 947 


4, 996, 200 
411, 800 
13, 100 
87, 200 
500 

22, 800 
40, 300 
48, 100 
29, 400 
13, 000 
2, 600 


5, 765, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimat 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation. - ae ; $4, 792, 500 $5, 021, 250 $5, 765, 000 
rransferred from ‘‘ Unemployment compensation for veterans, 
Bureau of Employment Security”’ (69 Stat. 240 96, 200 
Adjusted appropriation . é : 4, 888, 700 5 021, 250 65. 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases ‘ 330, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward - - pei aig ke 364, 187 334, 212 358, 462 
Total budget authorizations available : : 5, 252, 887 5, 685, 462 6, 123, 462 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. : = 4, 562, 303 4, 685, 800 5 261. 500 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation ‘ 317, 200 12, 800 
Out of prior authorizations_-. 5 ‘ : , etieea 350, O84 324, 000 $35, 700 
Total expenditures page dabince _ “a 4, 912, 387 5, 327, 000 5, 710, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) E 333 
Other a : 5, 955 ; 
Obligated balance carried forward . ; ‘ aca 334, 212 358, 462 413, 462 
Total expenditures and balances_............------.--- 5, 252, 887 5, 685, 462 6, 123, 462 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. I think it might be best to insert your general state- 
ment on salaries and expenses in the record and then vou may proceed 
to highlight it for us. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF RoBERT C. Goopwin, DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman, we are requesting 788 positions and $5,765,000 for salaries and 
expenses for the Federal operation of the employment security program for 1957. 
This is an increase of 45 positions and $413,750 over the estimated obligations for 
1956. 

Since the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933, and the Social Security 
Act in 1935, the Federal-State employment security system has been given 
increased responsibilities and a substantial number of new programs to administer. 
We thought it might be helpful to your committee to review briefly the additional 
responsibilities which have been given to this system by the Congress and the 
executive branch. 

The responsibilities of the Federal-State employment security system were 
increased greatly during and following World War II. In 1944 the Congress 
passed the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act to deal with the problems which 
millions of veterans would encounter in returning to civilian life. This act pro- 
vided for the expansion of the Veterans Employment Service and for expanded 
counseling and job placement services for these veterans. 

The Full Employment Act of 1946 created a continuing demand for a wide 
variety of information on employment and unemployment which we supply to the 
Council of Economie Advisers and the Joint Congressional Committee for the 
Economic Report. With the growth of the economy in recent years, we have had 
to expand the scope of this information. 

Under delegations from the Office of Defense Mobilization and the lederal 
Civil Defense Administration, we have been given responsibilities in several areas 
including the development of information which will enable the best possible 
manpower distribution in the event of an emergency. Plans are also being 
developed for the maintenance of income in a postattack period. For both 
mobilization and civil defense purposes we are collecting local area information on 
manpower supply and requirements. In an emergency, the Bureau would 
inevitably become the heart of the manpower agency of Government as it was in 


\ orld War II. 
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The Bureau and the States also determine the impact of defense expansion on 
local communities under the School Construction Assistance Act of 1950. 

The Mexican farm labor program has greatly increased the workload of the 
Bureau and has had a substantial impact on the workloads of the States. This 
program was authorized by the Congress in Public Law 78, 82d Congress. 

When the Congress passed the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
the employment security system was given the responsibility of administering a 
completely new program of unemployment compensation for ‘Korean’ veterans 
in addition to placing increased emphasis on the counseling and placement of these 
veterans. 

The State Department has delegated to the employment security system the 
responsibility for determining the occupational qualifications of refugees and 
placing them in employment, under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

The 1954 amendments to the Social Security Act earmarked Federal unemploy- 
ment tax collections for employment security purposes and established a loan fund 
to be used by States with depleted benefit reserves. Both of these amendments 
have increased our workload. The 1954 amendments also created the unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees program which is administered by the 
Federal-State employment security system. 

In 1954 the Federal Unemployment Tax Act was amended, effective January 1, 
1956, to cover 270,000 employers of from 4 to 7 workers. This brought 1,400,000 
more workers into the system. 

With the passage of the vocational rehabilitation amendments of 1954 and the 
amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act in that same year, we were required to 
expand the services to the physically handicapped. 

Under Public Law 86, 84th Congress, this Bureau has been given the responsi- 
bility for studying the impact of proposed tariff changes on employment and 
unemployment. In the first session of this Congress, the President proposed a 
new program for dealing with rural low-income areas suffering from chronic 
unemployment and underemployment. The requests before you includes funds 
for carrying out that program. Also, there is presently being developed by the 
administration, a program for dealing with urban areas with similar problems. 
When that program is fully crystallized, in all probability, we will make a supple- 
mental request for funds, 

As a result of all these actions and the growth in the economy, the Federal-State 
employment security program has increased tremendously in scope and responsi- 
bility and our fiscal needs have become greater. There are now more than 38 
million workers covered by the State unemployment insurance laws. In 1938 
there were less than 20 million. Also, 2.4 million Federal civilian workers are 
now covered by une” ployment insurance. In addition, about 4% million ‘““Korean’”’ 
veterans have unemployment insurance coverage under their own program. In 
fiscal year 1955, $1,142 million in unemployment taxes were collected and $1,760 
million in State unemployment insurance benefits were paid to 5,400,000 workers 
through the Federal-State employment security system. 

The employment service also affects large numbers of our citizens. In fiscal 
year 1955, about 8,500,000 workers filed job applications at the local public 
employment offices. In 1956 about 16 million job openings will be filled through 
these local employment offices. There are now more than 1,700 of these full-time 
local offices and about 2,000 part-time employment offices. 

This brief review of the scope and statutory responsibilities of the Federal-State 
employment security system. shows how much it has grown and will provide some 
background for our total request. I will now discuss the request for salaries and 
expenses which is before you. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


Although all States have had unemployment insurance laws for many years, 
the continuing problems of amendment, interpretation, and administration are 
dynamic and require constant work on the part of the Bureau and the State 
agencies. In the early part of fiscal 1957, when State agencies will be preparing 
for the heavy period of State legislative action, the Unemployment Insurance 
Service will be assisting the States in evaluating their programs and developing 
improvements to meet specific State situations. After the State legisiatures 
convene in January 1957, the Service will receive from the State agencies about 
1,500 bills for analysis. Our recommendations to the States will be directed to 
desirable improvements in the State laws as well as to keeping them in conformity 
with the Federal law. 
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In 1957 we will be giving particular attention to the condition of State funds so 
is to determine their adequacy to fulfill the aims of the unemployment insurance 
program. Most State unemployment funds are ample for the payment of ben- 
efits, however, there are a few States where reserves are low and within the past 
year the Territory of Alaska was compelled to borrow from the Federal unem- 
ployment account in order to continue paying benefits. Also, in a majority of 
States, the funds are being affected in varying degrees by recent legislation con- 
cerning benefit rates, duration of payments, expansion of coverage, and revisions 
in the tax rate structures under experience rating. If the States are to follow 
prudent financing policies and assure the solvency of their funds, it is necessary 
to determine as carefully as possible the effects of such legislation on their funds. 
Most States have come to us for assistance in conducting these actuarial studies. 

You will recall that in 1955 we received funds for increased work with the 
States on methods for the prevention and detection of improper benefit paym nts 
With these funds, we established a special unit in the Unemployment Insurance 
Service to work in this area. On the whole the States have taken constructive 
action to detect improper payments. We have found that the greatest need at 
present is not for more post-payment investigation, but for strengthening of the 
claims taking process through which control is exercised before payment. This 
need is recognized in our request for State grants. In 1957 we shall continue to 
give emphasis to the program for reducing the number of improper benefit 
payments. 

We are equally concerned with violators of the tax provisions of State laws, 
and in 1957 increased emphasis will be given to working closely with the States 
on improved methods of determining whether there are employers subject to the 
State unemployment insurance laws who are not currently paying taxes; col- 
lecting delinquent accounts; and maintaining adequate internal controls to insure 
the proper conduct of the tax program. This need is likewise recognized in our 
request for State grants. 

In addition to the Federal-State system of unemployment insurance, the Bureau 
is responsible for directing the payment of Federal benefits to ‘“‘Korean”’ veterans 
and former Federal employees. We have a different and more intense respon- 
sibility for these programs because the benefit funds are appropriated by the 
Congress. The unemployment insurance service makes a more thorough audit 
and review of these activities to assure that the payments which the States make 
are correct and are made promptly. It also takes measures to assure that other 
unemployment benefits are used prior to using Federal funds, as required by law. 
In 1957, we shall give primary emphasis to helping the Federal agencies improve 
their performance in furnishing wage and separation data to the State agencies 
and to working with the States in resolving the special problems created by this 
plogram. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Employment Service will direct its efforts with the State agencies toward 
providing an effective service to all employers and workers in the active labor 
market expected for 1957. It will, in addition, provide special emphasis to certain 
applicant groups, the handicapped, older workers, youth, and members of minority 
groups that will need special help in locating satisfactory employment. Con- 
tinued special services to promote the employment of veterans, especially the dis- 
abled, will be provided. Job assistance will also be provided to veterans at 
separation centers and at military and veterans’ hospitals. 

About one-third of the applicants for work at the public employment offices 
are 45 years of age or older; vet a majority of the job openings listed by employers 
with the Employment Service contain age restrictions specifying a preference for 
younger workers. Therefore, the Department of Labor and the Employment 
Service in 1957 will give increased emphasis to developing facts and information 
concerning the performance and potentialities of older workers, to help promote 
job opportunities for them and to reduce age-restrictive hiring practices. Young 
people entering the labor market will be counseled and tested to determine 
vocational aptitudes which will assist them in choosing jobs and careers. 

It has been stated that there are 2 million disabled people who could and 
should be placed in employment or in more productive jobs. In addition there 
are 250,000 more people becoming disabled each year. The employment service 
is furnishing leadership in a campaign to provide the special assistance needed by 
these handicapped workers to get jobs. 

Employers properly insist on getting qualified workers; workers likewise try 
to get the work that suits their capabilities best. Thus, Employment Service 
activities to place and counsel workers and fill employer job orders must be 
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based on accurate, up-to-date information on jobs and worker qualifications to 
fill the jobs. 

The information that is involved in carrying out this matching process is exten- 
sive. Our experience in placing workers has demonstrated that effective placement 
is frequently based on more than the worker’s previous experience. Stable, pro- 
ductive workers are usually those who have the aptitudes, the interests, the temper- 
aments, and the physical capacities, as well as knowledge to do the work. Such 
problems as our Nation faces today in connection with the shortage of skills, 
automation, and the placement of such groups as the older worker and the phys- 
ically handicapped, have particularly highlighted the need for such occupational 
information. 

Yet until recently this is precisely the kind of information‘that has been lacking 
for the 23,000 jobs defined in our Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Although 
this publication is the best known and most widely used product of the combined 
efforts of the Federal and State Employment Service, it has not been able to keep 
up with vital changes in the job picture, nor with the worker requirements. Some 
definitions are more than 10 years old. The present edition of the dictionary is 
now 8 years old. 

In order to bring the dictionary up to date in job requirements and worker qual- 
ification information, we have intensively studied a sample of 4,000 jobs. The 
study was to determine the best ways for getting occupational information and 
for organizing it effectively. In addition, we sought to find simpler and more effi- 
cient ways to keep this information current. The study has produced positive 
results and we are not planning to publish a new edition of the dictionary in fiscal 
year 1959. 

Our attempts in recent vears to cover new industries and newly created jobs 
and to meet the publication goals for the new dictionary, have been seriously 
handicapped by lack of staff. Therefore, we are requesting 9 positions and $38,000 
to revise the occupational information and organize it in the required format for 
the new edition of the dictionary. ; 


FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The manpower problems of agriculture are characterized by a movement of the 
farm population to the cities and by the need for large numbers of workers for 
short-term employment, particularly during the planting and harvesting seasons. 
The Farm Placement Service has developed special recruitment and placement 
programs to meet agriculture’s needs for year-round and seasonal workers. 
These recruitment plans are directed to persons not normally in the labor force 
such as housewives, school and college youth, Indians residing on reservations, 
Puerto Ricans, and to underemployed persons living in rural and urban areas. 

In 1957, we plan to continue major emphasis on what is known as the annual- 
worker plan. This is a program which has proved very successful in providing 
greater continuity of employment for farm workers and more assurance to em- 
ployers that they will be able to obtain workers to meet their needs. Last year 
was the first full year of operation throughout the country. The effectiveness of 
the plan depends upon development of closely coordinated activities of the Bureau 
and State employment services. Experience in the development of the program 
in one section of the country indicates that 4 or 5 years of intensive effort will be 
required to reach desirable effectiveness in the program. 

In 1957 we will also give major emphasis to the expansion of recruitment of 
high-school seniors and college youth for out-of-area seasonal farm labor and food- 
processing jobs. We have been informed by a number of schools that this 
program is of great assistance in enabling students to continue their education. 

The President has, as you know, established a Committee on Migratory Labor, 
of which the Secretary of Labor is Chairman. The Bureau of Employment 
Security is participating in carrying out the recommendations of this Committee. 
These recommendations include, among others, those on housing, transportation, 
community acceptance of migrants, and improved utilization of the domestic 
labor force. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE’S HUMAN RESOURCES 


Following the economic report of the President to the Congress in January 1954, 
a task force of experts was assembled to study existing Government programs 
and possible new ones to raise the productivity of low-income farm families. The 
findings of the task force were reported by the Secretary of Agriculture in a report 
entitled ‘‘Agriculture’s Human Resources—A Report on Problems of Low-Income 
Farmers” which the President transmitted to Congress on April 26, 1955. 
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The report points out that one of the chronic conditions in American agriculture 
is the existence of a large group of farm families whose incomes from farming and 
off-farm employment is not sufficient to share in the economic and social progress 
of our Nation. More than one-fourth of all farm-operator families—1.5 million 
f the 5.4 million total—had cash incomes of less than $1,000 a vear in 1950. 


These low-income farmers live in more than one-half of the States and while most 
of them are concentrated in the southeastern part of the country, they are found 
as far north as Minnesota and as far west as Oregon and Washington. 

With regard to the Federal-State Employment Service, the following recom- 
mendations were made in the report: 

‘1. Try to familiarize rural people with the facilities of the Employment 
Service, * * * 

“2. Make employment information more available to the farm press, radio, and 
other media which provide job information to rural areas. k x 

“3. Provide voluntary registration of rural workers available for outside em- 
ployment so that information on jobs can be pinpointed to them. 

‘4. Encourage State employment offices to study the needs of rural areas, with 
a view to extending present facilities to meet those needs, or to relocate employ- 
ment offices if necessary to get the information where needed. 

‘5. Set up standards to identify the areas where there is population pressure. 
Then conduct surveys to determine the characteristics of the rural population, 
skills of workers, availability for outside work. * * * 

“6. Match areas of rural underemployment with industrial areas in need of 


ye 


labor. * * * 
“7, Extend the present classification of labor markets to small metropolitan 
areas and nonmetropolitan areas. Analyze additional smaller cities to discover 


expanding industry in areas close to abudant rural manpower. 

“8. When areas of poor farming conditions have been identified and relocation 
of workers is desired, it is reeommended that the Employment Service develop 
special programs to meet these needs.”’ 

It is these recommendations that we propose to carry out by launching pilot 
operations in about 50 of the 1,000 low-income counties in the country during 
1957. As we gain practical experience in a limited number of areas, we will 
develop methods for dealing with the problem in other areas. 

Just before the first session of this Congress adjourned, we submitted a supple- 
mental request for funds to permit us to start this program in 1956. We did not 
appear before the House Appropriations Committee on that request but did 
testify before the Senate Appropriations Committee, which felt that there could 
be a more thorough examination of the estimate in considering the regular appro- 
priation bills for 1957. Therefore, it was not possible to get this program under 
way in 1956. However, we have done a small amount of developmental work in 
1956 by using our regular staff. 

We are requesting 18 positions and $104,400 for administrative expenses of the 
Bureau to carry out this program. With these funds the Bureau will provide 
leadership and planning, furnish technical assistance to the States, and will 
coordinate the program throughout the country. 

However, much of the responsibility for carrying out this program in 1957 will 
rest on the State employment security agencies. To accomplish this we have also 
requested 150 man-years and $785,000 for grants to States. 


LABOR MARKET AND STATISTICAL PROGRAM 


In the President’s message to Congress for fiseal year 1956, the President em- 
phasized the need to improve and coordinate Federal statistical information. 
Among other items he singled out information in the fields of employment and 
unemployment. Congress recognized the need for this work in making the 1956 
appropriation. As a result we are placing particular emphasis in 1956 and 1957 
on the improvement and development of techniques for estimating those 
unemployed. 

In 1957 the joint Bureau of Labor Statistics and Bureau of Employment 
Security program for developing comprehensive and regular employment infot- 
mation will be improved and extended in the larger cities of our country. Also, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we will expand our program 
for obtaining labor turnover data on a State and area basis to about 20 States. In 
a related field of activity in 1956, we initiated studies of the postexhaustion ex- 
perience of unemployment compensation claimants in cooperation with some 15 
State employment security agencies. In 1957 we will continue these studies 
which help provide information useful for evaluating the adequacy of the duration 
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of benefits provided under State laws. They also provide us with information 
concerning the labor force status of persons who exhaust their claims. 

In 1956 the Department of Labor and the State employment security agencies 
initiated a continuing study to find out the personal and economic characteristics 
of unemployment benefit claimants. This information is needed so that we can 
better understand the nature of the unemployment problem and thus be in a 
better position to do something about it. We are collecting sample data on age, 
sex, marital status, occupation, industry, and the length of time claimants have 
been filing for benefits. The facts are being collected during the normal claims 
processing procedure’ are assembled once a month by the local and State offices: 
and are edited, tabulated, analyzed, and published here in Washington. 

The study is being financed in 1956 by a working fund from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. For 1957 the Bureau of Labor Statistics is reducing its request 
and we are including in our request an amount of $41,000 which will provide nine 
positions for this work. 

STATE MANAGEMENT APPRAISAL 


Last year we requested funds so that the scope of the audit of State agency 
expenditures could be expanded to include a more thorough examination of man- 
agement policies and procedures pertaining to fiscal activities. Our work to date 
has pointed up the need for increased activity in this area as well as for making 
surveys and assisting the State agencies in planning the organization, staffing, and 
operations of their overhead functions. These activities are directed toward 
assisting the States in attaining more effective and economical operations. Our 
experience has indicated that our present facilities are too limited, and that to 
accomplish this more staff will be needed. With our present staff we will make 
two management surveys in 1956. With the additional 4 positions and $40,100 
requested for 1957 we can make about 8 such surveys. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Since last May, Mr. Edward L. Omohundro has been Chief of the Veterans 
Employment Service. He has a background of 8 vears with the Colorado State 
Employment Service and 2 vears as a veterans employment representative in 
that State. 

When Mr. Omohundro first took over his new job, we considered carefully 
just how the Veterans Employment Service could: best carry out the responsibil- 
ities given it by the Congress. We came to the conclusion that the best way to 
get the job done is to have the veterans employment representatives concentrate on 
functional supervision of the local employment offices to see that veterans are 
being given the services and preferences to which they are entitled by law. The 
Chief of the Veterans Employment Service regards this part of the job as his 
major objective, and we in the other parts of the Bureau are going to work 
right beside him and do everything we can to help him achieve his goal. 

As we planned our program, we also took stock of our resources. For quite 
a number of years we have based our staffing in the States on the number of 
veterans living within each State. We have concluded that an equitable dis- 
tribution of the funds available to us would be to have 1 veterans employment 
representative in a State having a veteran population of under 400,000; 2 in 
States with veteran population of between 400,000 and 1 million; and 3 in those 
States where the veteran population exceeds 1 million. We have attempted to 
maintain this employment ratio over a period of years but it has not always been 
possible. In 1956, for example, we have funds to maintain the ratio in all but 
5 of the 48 States. Texas, Florida, Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia each need 
one more assistant veterans employment representative. In our budget estimate 
for 1957 we are proposing the addition of five new jobs for these States. 

The increased emphasis we are placing on functional supervision will require 
the State veterans employment representative to visit local employment offices 
more frequently. This is also going to mean, of course, that expenses for travel 
are going to be higher. Current funds available permit travelers to be in travel 
status an average of only 21 percent of their time. The change of emphasis 
in the Veterans Employment Service, particularly the increase in time devoted 
to functional supervision, will require that the staff spend considerably more time 
in the local offices. We are therefore requesting an increase of $31,300 in travel 
funds so that the veterans employment representatives in the States can spend 
an average of between 25 and 30 percent of their time out in the field. 

Mr. Omohundro is here today and will tell you something about what is being 
done to make the Veterans Employment Service more effective in carrying out 
the job that has been given to it by the Congress. 
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Mr. Goopwin. On the salaries and expenses, we are requesting 788 
positions and $5,765,000. That is an increase of 45 positions and 
$413,750 over this year. 


LOW-INCOME FARM PROGRAM 


The increases that we are requesting are—first, we are requesting 
$104,400 for the administration’s agricultural-human resources proj- 
ect, which is a program to solve some of the problems of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in rural areas. 


MANAGEMENT APPRAISAL OF STATE AGENCIES OPERATIONS 


The next item of increase we are requesting is about $40,000 to 
improve our management appraisal of State agency operations. 
This item was discussed to some extent with the committee last vear, 
and you will recall that in a few States we had run into difficulty on 
the practices that were used, particularly in the expenditure of funds. 
The committee granted a small increase last year to improve that 
operation in the Bureau. 

Our experience of 1 year convinces us that we need to strengthen it 
further, and we are requesting four positions for that purpose. 


DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


The next item of increase on salaries and expenses, Mr. Chairman, 
has to do with revision of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. We 
are requesting, there, 9 positions and $38,000 for a revision of the 
dictionary, and bringing it up to date. 


STUDY OF CLAIMANT CHARACTERISTICS 


The next item of increase for salaries and expenses has to do with the 
study of claimant characteristics. This is a project undertaken 
jointly with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The money that we 
spent on it for this year was from a working fund transfer from money 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. We are requesting $41,000 to 
carry our share of that project. 

The data for the claimant characteristics study comes from a 
| percent sample of unemployment insurance beneficiaries. 

This item of increase is essentially a transfer from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and it amounts to $41,000. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The last item of increase for salaries and expenses, is for the Veterans 
Employment Service and we are asking for an increase of 5 positions 
and $92,600. In that $92,600 is a request for an increase in the 
travel allotment. 


NEW CHIEF, VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


I have already introduced to you Mr. Omohundro who is the Chief 
of the Veterans Employment Service. I would like to tell you a 
little bit about Mr. Omohundro, at this time, and at the proper time 
you will want to hear from him on this item. 
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Mr. Omohundro comes from Colorado. He is a graduate of the 
University of Denver and took some graduate work at the University 
of Colorado. He spent 8 years in the Colorado State E mployment 
Service, and 2 years as a veterans employment representative for the 
State of Colorado. He was in the Army three and a half years and 
participated in the Normandy invasion. He has an illustrious record 
in the military service. 

He has been active in veterans work, both in his home State and in 
some of the national committee work in both the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the American Legion. He is particularly well qualified for 
this job, in my opinion, because of his experience with the State 
agency and his thorough knowledge of State agency operations. 

When he came on the job, we spent a good deal of time arriving at 
the items to be emphasized in the veterans program. We decided our 
objective ought to be to try to get a greater use of the State resources, 
so that he is placing emphasis on the functional supervision of the 
local employment offices by his State V. E. R’s 

The request we have in for the additional money for five positions, 
is to bring the number of the V. E. R’s up to the formula we have 
been trying to follow in the past fe WwW years. 

You may recall that that formula is based upon having one V. E. R. 
in States having up to 400,000 of veterans population; for States 
above 400,000, the V. E. R. will have an assistant or two people; 
and for any States above a million, there would be three—a V. E. R. 
and two assistants, in other words. 

The request for five additional people is to bring the staffing up to 
that formula. We have five States that under this formula would be 
entitled to an additional person that we have not been able to give 
them. 

In addition there is an increase of $31,300 requested for travel. 
Our V. E. R.’s have not been able to travel this year as much as we 
think they should in order to perform their functions. It is necessary 
for them to get into the local offices rather frequently if they are going 
to see that the States meet their responsibilities in the placement and 
counseling of veterans. 

They have been spending about 21 percent of their time in travel, 
in getting to local offices. Our request would raise that to somewhere 
between 25 and 30 percent, which is a modest increase in the amount 
of travel. 

Now, those, Mr. Chairman, are the principal points I wanted to 
bring out by way of summary, as a basis for the discussion. Do you 
want to have discussion of this and questions before we go on to the 
grants to States? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; I think we should finish “Salaries and expenses”’ 
first. 

INCREASES REQUESTED 


Now, you are asking for a sizable increase this year, over $400,000, 
and you stated to the committee that one of the reasons is because of 
the increased program, because of new legislation or Executive orders, 
or something to that effect. Is that right? 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE’S HUMAN RESOURCES 


Mr. Goopwin. Some of the requests that we have are related 
directly to increase in program. ‘The first one I mentioned is a clear 
case in point, agriculture’s human resources. ‘That was sent up by 
the President last year. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell us about it, what it is for, how many positions 
you are asking for, and what you are doing on it now. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Goopwin. We are asking for 18 positions and for an increase 
in money of $104,400. 

Mr. Fogarty. Eighteen positions? 

\ir. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You want three in the headquarters here in 
Washington? 

\Mr. Goopwin. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. What are they going to do? 

Mr. Goopwin. These people in the headquarters office will have 
responsibility for planning the program and developing it and super- 
vising what is done in the field. In other words, they will have the 
executive direction of the program and the supervision of it. 

Mr. Foaarry. Now, you are asking for six positions in regional 
offices. In what regional offices will they be placed and what will 
they be expected to do? Will you please give us the grade and 
starting salaries for all of these positions? 

(The information requested follows:) 


Summary of new positions 


Activity— Project Grade Number | Gross cost Location 


Farm placement service: 
Development of Agriculture’s Human 
Resources 


Avricultural employment specialist GS-12 l $7, 570 Atlanta, Ga 

ie. 3 2 GS-12 l 7,570 | Kansas City, Mo 

Do an GS-12 1 7,570 | Dallas, Tex 

Do_. . Gs-9 l .440 | Cleveland, Ohio. 

Do GS-9 1 5,440 | Chicago, Il 

Do os ihe Gra adalat ea GS-9 l 5,440 | Denver, Colo 
bh cdc dkaddacedkecek shu twncddbbowseahows i 6 39, 030 


Mr. Fogarry. What are these six positions in the regional offices 
for? 

Mr. Goopwin. These are the six men who will be working closely 
with the States in the operation of the program. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The plan is that this program would be put into effect in 50 areas 
over the country. The estimate is that there are about 1,000 areas 
in the country that would fall within the definition that is being used 
by the Department of Agriculture for the depressed areas, and the 
plan is to launch the program in 50 of those areas for this coming 
year. 
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Mr. Focarry. For your information, we asked the Secretary yester- 
day to supply for the record a statement about this entire program, 
as to what the cost is going to be this year and next year and what the 
eventual cost would be, and in how many areas he anticipates operat- 
ing it, so that we would have a pretty good idea of what the eventual 
cost is going to be—if you get any money to start it with this year. 

We also advised him yesterday that we hoped he hadn’t gone too 
far on plans, or spent too much of your money on this program so far, 
because the Congress last year didn’t seem very enthusiastic about 
this program when you requested funds to start it. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, that is true, but we understood at that time, 
sir, that the reason was because it came up late, and being a new pro- 
gram of considerable magnitude and introducing some new functions, 
that the Congress felt it necessary to have more time. 

Mr. Focartry. The reason I interrupted was to let you know we 
discussed this with the Secretary on yesterday and asked him to 
supply the overall statement. 

Mr. Goopwin. Some of the questions you have just asked would be 
rather difficult to answer conclusively at this point, because the 
program this year in 50 areas is recognized to some extent, at least, 
as being a pilot program, with an experimental side to it, so that we are 
frankly feeling our way in some of these functions. 

Mr. Focarry. I realize it will be an estimate, the same as many of 
these justifications are estimates. 

Mr. Dopson. I would have to disagree. We have some experience 
behind everything that is in here. 

Mr. Focarry. On this program we are talking about now? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, we do in this way: We know that in this 
planning, we are going into 50 pilot areas. We are going to do a 
certain amount of collection of labor market data and we are going 
to try to do some interviewing. Our general experience is in the 
field of placement of people, of gathering information, and that gives 
us some idea. 

But whether we go from 50 pilot areas to 100 or 500 is the question, 
and there we don’t have the experience. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, one answer you can give is that you can project 
the cost in 1957 to operate these 50 pilot projects in these 50 areas 
to a thousand and see what it will cost. 

Mr. Dopson. Our question is whether it would be a thousand areas, 
500 or 200. 

Mr. Focarty. You said there were a thousand of these areas, so 
we anticipate if this program turns out to be a good one, that you 
will want to do it over the 1,000 areas. You don’t want to discrimi- 
nate sgainst anybody; do you? 

Mr. Dopson. We will do our best in estimating. 

Mr. Goopwin. I didn’t want to intimate that we didn’t have a lot 
of information on this, but it is just as true that we are getting into 
problems where we don’t have all the information. 

Mr. Focarty. This may be a good program, I don’t know, but it 
seems to me that nobody from the agricultural areas, even, has gottea 
very concerned about it. 

Mr. Goopwin. Take, for instance, this type of problem: We know 
this, that in World War II we went into some of these areas to recruit. 
We put on a rather intensive program to recruit in some of the areas 
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that will be in these 50 counties—or in the thousaad, for that matter— 
and we found it was extremely difficult, even with good job opportu- 
nities and with intensive recruitment efforts, to recruit. 

Now, I don’t think anyone ever knew exactly why. One of the 
things we would hope to find out is what are the problems in placement 
of people from these areas, in places where employment opportunities 
might exist. I think in that field we certainly don’t know all the 
answers, yet; how difficult our problem is, or what it is going to require 
by way of financing. The project may change some, if we do get the 
answer to that problem. 

That is the kind of point I wanted to make. That to some extent 
what we are asking for here is experimental. Not entirely, but to 
some extent. 


EXPENDITURES OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Fogarty. Then I think you ought to explore the possibility 
of being reimbursed by the Department of Agriculture, too. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I thought the Bureau of the Budget had 
made a decision on this method of handling it. 

Mr. Keenan. This budget was worked out with the Department 

Agriculture. They will do their work and we will do our part. 
I believe our instructions from the Bureau of the Budget were to do 
it that way. 

Mr. Fogarty. In your projection of costs, we should get what share 
the Department of Agriculture is going to bear and what they antici- 
pate they will be expending in this program. And the same for any 
other Government agency that may be in the program so we will know 
what the overall cost will be. 


PROPOSED REGIONAL POSITIONS 


Now, these other six positions will be in the regional offices. Where? 
Mr. Keenan. It will be Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Denver. 


COLLECTION OF LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


Mr. Foaarty. You ask for six positions for the collection of labor 
market information; is that right? Where are they going to be lo- 
cated? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is part of the human-resources budget, too, 
and those six positions will be in Washington. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is nine in Washington? 

M. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarty. Well, put in the record their starting salaries and 
grades, 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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Summary of new positions 


YT = lw ec 
Activity and project Grade Bey oe Location 
— _ ——$——_ —__ -— —— — _ ———_ — —_—— ——_—___— | en 
2. Farm placement service 
Development of Agriculture’s human resources 
Agricultural employment s] specialist E eo GS-13 1 | $8,990 | Washington, D. C, 
Do : GS-9 2 | 10, 880 Do. 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market informa- 
tion 
Development of Agriculture’s human resources 
Labor market analyst ; GS-12 2 | 15,140 Do. 
Do 4 7 GS-11 1 6, 390 | Do 
Do si GS-9 1 5, 440 | Do. 
Statistical clerk wed . Gs-4 1 3, 415 Do. 
Clerk stenographer : a GS-4 1 3,415 | Do. 
Total oe 5 cE ieee 9 | 53,670 | 





ASSISTANCE IN MAINTAINING PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Focartry. Now, you ask for 3 more positions for the activity, 

‘Assistance in public employment services.’”’ These are also in con- 
nection with the farm program. What will they be needed for and 
where will they be? 

Mr. Dopson. Those three positions will be in headquarters. 

Mr. Foaartry. Twelve out of eighteen on the farm program are 
going to be in Washington, here; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What are these three positions for? 

Mr. Goopwin. Those are going to work on some of the technical 
problems we would anticipate in this kind of a program, on some of 
the occupational analysis work that will be tied into this program and 
the counseling facilities, making sure that our counseling program is 
adequately adapted to problems you run into in working with these 
groups. They will be working in several different technical areas. 


FIELD GUIDANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, on your next activity, ‘Field guidance,” you 
are asking for four additional positions, and $40,000. 

You mentioned in your statement that because of the additional 
funds we gave you for this activity this year, you have turned up some 
things that indicate you should put more emphasis on this activity, 
is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Will you tell us what you have found and what 
tightering up you think has to be done in the field or in the States’ 
programs? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to say by way of background on this, 
Mr. Chairman, that a good many years ago, in the earlier years of this 
program, there was a great deal more money spent in this area. We 
had, for instance, a much larger auditing staff, at that time, and we 
had a group of what we called constructive accountants who went into 
the different States and took a close look at the various fiscal practices 
that were being followed, to make sure that the expenditure of the 
Federal funds involved were adequately protected. 

Both those groups, the auditing group and the accountants have 
slowly dwindled until we have a comparatively small staff, there. 
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During the last couple of vears, we have had brought to our atten- 
tion, or we have uncovered, some practices which have indicated to 
is the desirability of putting more effort into this area, again. 

Mr. Focarry. If vou want any money, vou better tell us what they 


are, so we can determine whether or not they are of sufficient impor- 


tance to warrant this activity. 

\M[Ir. Goopwin. This gets into a detailed review of State practices. 

Mr. Focarry. If there is something that might be embarrassing 
to some States, you might prefer to go off the record. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it might be desirable if it is acceptable to 
vou to discuss it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ASSISTANCE IN MAINTAINING PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. The next increase vou are asking for is an increase of 
9 positions and $38,000 for ‘Assistance in maintaiming public employ- 
ment services.”’ Supply for the record the breakdown by job classi- 
lication, starting grades and salaries, and then tell us what these people 
would do. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Summary of new positions 


Activity—project Grade Number Gross cost Location 


{. Assistance in maintaining public employ- 
ment services: 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


Occupational analyst GS-11 2 $12, 780 Washington, D.C, 

Do : Gs-9 5 10, 880 | Do, 

Do GS-7 2 9, O50 | Do. 
Clerk-stenographer GS-4 l 3, 415 | Do, 
Clerk-typist GS-3 2 6, 350 Do. 

Total. _-_- . 9 42,475 | 


DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


\Mr. Goopwin. This is tied in with the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and it is for the purpose of bringing the dictionary up to date. 

The dictionary as this committee knows, I am sure, is the basic 
tool that is used in the Employment Service in a great many of their 
operations. It is used on a regular daily basis in placement work, 
and it is used in counseling work, particularly. 

The dictionary is not of much use if it isn’t kept up to date. As 
au matter of fact, it can be more of a hindrance than a help if it isn’t 
kept up to date in some cases. 

What we are requesting here is money to bring it up to date. 
The actual work that will be performed here will be a verification of 
the jobs that are in the dictionary, to find out whether the deseription 
of the jobs has become obsolete in any sense. We will 2lso make a 
study of the new jobs that have been developed in some of the newer 
industries, such as plastics, electronics and so on. We will have to 
vet those new jobs into the dictionary, with an adequate description. 

Those are the functions that would be performed by these 9 
positions and the $38,000. 


72782— 56 i) 
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COLLECTION AND INTERPRETATION OF LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


Mr. Focarty. Now, you are asking for an increase of 9 positions 
and $41,000 in the Office of Program Review and Analysis. Do I 
understand this was paid for in this fiscal year by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics? 

Mr. Goopwin. The background on this is that the Administration 
decided to go in with a request of funds for a study of claimant 
characteristics just prior to the adjournment of the Congress. There 
was not time to work the request out in detail in terms of what the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics would do and what the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security would do. It was placed in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics budget. Later, when we had an opportunity to figure out 
which functions could be performed best by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and which could be performed best by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, there was a working fund transfer of part of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics appropriation to us for this purpose. 

We are now asking for an appropriation to carry on that function. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did they get last year for this same 
program? 

Mr. Dopson. $30,000 that is being used this vear and I would 
like the record to show that we haven't actually transferred $30,000 
to the BES, but the BLS, is really buving the service this vear from 
the BES. ‘These claimant characteristics *studies are devices the 
BLS uses in analyzing the total labor situation for the Secretary. 

But, in view of the fact this information must be collected and put 
in a package by the Bureau of Employment Security, it is considered 
the best and most economical to appropriate the money directly to 
the BES, because they have to actually do the work of collecting it, 
packaging it, and then it is just one of the pieces BLS uses in analyz- 
ing the total labor market picture. 

Mr. Focarry. It looks to me like it is going to cost $10,000 more to 
do it this way than the other way. 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir, the fact is that it will not be in operation 
for a full year this year. 

Mr. Focartry. What was budgeted for this item? 

Mr. Dopson. It was a part of the general statistical program for 
improving labor market information, and if my memory serves me 
right, it did not stand out specifically as a cost item. 

Mr. Goopwin. On the point you made a minute ago, Mr. Chairman, 
this basic data comes from the State employment security agencies. 
It is a one percent sample of all the applicants for unemployment 
insurance in the States, and that is why we are in on this program. 
We have responsibility for supervision of the State employment 
security agencies and we can best handle that phase of the program. 


ANALYSIS OF LAPSES 


Mr. Focarty. You have an item of increase that reads: 
To provide additional personal service funds by decrease in lapse as follows: 
Project to a full year’s operation, 38 positions established in fiscal year 1956 as a 
result of new legislation and increased program emphasis, $57,000. 

What does that mean? 

Mr. Keenan. Last year we had funds justified for this new legis- 
lation. It had a decrease in coverage in unemployment insurance 
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/ down to 4 or more—I mean it was an increase in coverage to emplovers 
‘of 4or more. There was an amendment on vocational rehabilitation 


ihat affected the employment service, also. There were three pieces 


of Federal legislation in all plus some other program expansion. By 
<a time we got our money and got started we didn’t have the posi- 


s for a full fiscal year. We established the positions that were 
seocnial y to carry out those functions. On some of them we could 
not induct the people until late this fiscal year. In fact, by the nature 
of the problem, with the four or more becoming effective January 1, 
it was necessary to have the people early in the fiscal year and our 
original budget justification submitted last year netetind that. We 
also had some inductions scheduled on October 1, for example, and 
some later. This projects that staff for a full a 

Mr. Fogarty. What did Congress allow you for this work last 
year? 

Mir. Kennan. About $218,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. Are you coming up for a supplemental? 

Mr. Keenan. No, we are all right this vear, but it will cost $57,000 
more to keep those people on for a full 12 months. 1 mean the same 
people that we have on now and that we have in this vears’ budget, 
will cost $57,000 more than we had this past vear to keep them on fo: 
a full fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do vou mean to say we gave you this money last 
vear before the legislation was passed? 

Mr. KEENAN. No, the legislation was passed last vear. 

\lr. Fogarty. Increasing the coverage? 

Mr. Goopwin. The Federal law was, yes. That legislation was 
passed in 1954, but it was to become effective at January 1, 1956, 
although some of the States did it earlier than that. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is this next item— 
educe the overall lapse on all other positions from 3.6 percent in 1956 to 2 percent 
in 1957. 
which would require an increase of $55,000? 

Mr. Love. We have had an increase in travel and rates have gone 
up. To absorb this we had to enforce an unusually high lapse in 
1956; $55,000 is the cost of reducing this high lapse to a more normal 
umount 

Mr. Fogarty. Does that teke care of all the increase in travel costs 
in the Bureau of Employment Security? Are there any other lapses, 
outside of this item that were caused by the increased cost of travel? 

Mr. Love. No, sir, we had the same problem on the salaries and 
expenses for the Mexican program. About six positions. 

Mr. Foaarry. Now, what are these other items— 

Decrease of regular pay for 52-week basis to be applied against lapse, $15,200? 


Mr. Love. We had an extra day there. 
Mr. Fogarty. That happens every 4 years? 
Mr. Love. Yes. We don’t have it in 1957. 


UNOBLIGATED 1956 FUNDS 


Mr. Fogarty. You told us you were going to turn back some 
money this year, Mr. Goodwin. Where is that money coming from? 
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Mr. Goopwin. We are quite sure now there will be money left over 


in the contingency fund and in the State grants appropriation. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the first time that “has ever ha ippened? 

Mr. Goopwin. It hasn’t happened in the last several vears. 

Mr. Focarty. I mean on the contingency fund. You haven’t had 
the contingency fund for too many years. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right but we have had some money left 
over 1n it in at least 1 or 2 other vears. 

One important point on this was that the committee did grant a 
more adequate contingency allowance last year. It was $20 million, 
It looks now like none of that, or practically none of it, would be 
needed for increases in workload. There will be some of it used for 
increases in statewide salaries, and some of it would be expended 
for State laws changes. 

Mr. Focarty. Those are the 3 conditions under which this fund 
could be expended, those 3 you have just mentioned. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. No. 1, where you couldn’t foresee an increase in 
workload, vou don’t think vou will need any funds for that, but just 
the other two? 

Mr. Goopwin. On the other two, we may need some of it. 

The uncertain part of it at this stage, Mr. Chairman, is we don’t 
know how much of that type of increase can be handled in the regular 
allotment to the State. We hope that some of that can be absorbed. 

Mr. Focgarry. What about the grants to States? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the item I was referring to. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you anticipate any turnback there? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we expect there will be a small amount there. 
We don’t know just how much vet 

Mr. FoGartry. Have you any idea how much? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. It is really too early to tell, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Of course, this is based on the employment situation 
in the country; is it not? ' 

Mr. Goopwin. Principally, yes. 

Mr. Focarry. If employment is good, vou will have more than 
sufficient funds? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. | think a good job has been done by the 
States, generally. Take, for instance, the administration of our 
unemployment compensation for Federal workers and unemployment 
SompeHaAtON for veterans. We have some pretty good data there 
on unit costs and that information indicates that the States have been 
doing. 2 more and more efficient job. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mir. Focartry. Now, Mr. Omohundro, this is your frst appearance 
before the committee and we are very pleased to have you here 
Before vou start, | wish you would give something on your back- 
ground for the benesit of the committee. 

Mr. Omonwunpbro. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. It is a distinct 
honor to be here. 

lattended the University of Denver, and the University of Colorado 
Upon my return from the United States Army I was employed by the 
Colorado State Employment Service where I worked in_ various 
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capacities for 8 years. From there I was appointed to the position of 
Veterans’ Employment representative for the same State. 

Mr. Focarry. You seem to come well qualified, 1 would say. 

Mr. OmMonunpro. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement. 

It is a distinct honor to make my first appearance before this com- 
mittee to discuss the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

For 1957 we are requesting $1,052,000, which is an increase of 
$92,600 over our estimated obligation for 1956. The increase is due 
primarily to the changes that Mr. Goodwin has told you about, « 
new assistant Veterans’ Employment representative in each of the 
five States and an increase in travel fund to permit our field staff to 
spend more time in the local employment service offices. 

Mr. Goodwin has told you I have been in the State employment 
service business in Colorado for 10 vears and State VER in the same 
State. It is only natural that | have come back to Washington with 
some rather definite ideas as to the role the Veterans’ Employment 
Service should play in our Federal-State employment security program. 

My first task on the new job was a careful study of the statutes 
under whieh the Veterans’ Employment Service operates and by 
authority of which the Secretary of Labor has defined policies on 
special employment services for veterans. This study convinced 
both Mr. Goodwin and me that what was most needed was not a new 
program, but rather a change of emphasis in the existing program. 
As he has told you, we concluded that the primary responsibility of 
the State Veterans’ Employment representatives should be functional 
supervision of the services provided veterans by the local employment 
offices. 

With this objective in mind, we in the Veterans’ Employment 
Service then set out to furnish the State Veterans’ Employment 
representatives with adequate instructions and tools to enable them 
to make an objective evaluation of the services being provided 
veterans by the local offices. We also set about to define clearly the 
other activities to which the State Veterans’ Employment representa- 
tives should devote their efforts and the proportion of their time 
that should be spent on each. 

To this end, we are this year conducting a series of six biregional 
training conferences for the VER’s. In these training conferences 
we are covering the entire Veterans’ Employment Service program 
and are stressing the changes in emphasis among the various activities. 
T'wo of these conferences have already been held and the last is 
scheduled to be completed in April. 

We are instructing the State VER’s to devote at least 50 percent 
of their time to functional supervision of local employment offices 
and we have furnished the VER’s a series of outlines to be used in 
making these evaluations. After the training conferences, VER’s will 
be held accountable for periodic evaluation of the local offices. They 
will also be required to report their findings to the State administrators 
and to the VES national office for such followup action as may be 
neces sary. 
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State VER activities in connection with promoting jobs for veterans 
will be primarily in the field of public relations. They will (1) promote 
interest of employers in hiring veterans, especially the disabled: 
(2) inform the general public of local employment office services for 
veterans; and (3) encourage veterans to use the services of local 
employment offices in their hunt for jobs. Veterans Employment 
representatives will no longer call on employers for the purpose of 
obtaining job orders, except upon specific request from the national 
office or a State agency. 

State Veterans Employment representatives are also placing 
additional emphasis on obtaining the assistance of veterans organiza- 
tions in the development of specific employment programs for veterans 
in cooperation with the State agencies. An extensive employment 
program sponsored by the veterans organizations can result in a 
substantial improvement in employment opportunities for veterans. 

We are placing additional emphasis on relations with Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals to coordinate and assist the hospital counsel- 
ing services in the placing of patients discharged from hospitals. In 
many States this necessitates a development of procedures and work- 
ing relationships with one or more Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
The need for this service has been increasing, particularly among the 
hard core of difficult-to-place veterans. There is also an increased 
need for more adequate service to older hospitalized veterans to com- 
bat a trend toward their becoming domiciliary cases. 

Keen interest in the reorganized program of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service has been expressed by convention committees of the 
American Legion, American Veterans of World War II, Disabled 
American Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Resolutions 
supporting the employment programs of the Department of Labor and 
the Bureau of Employment Security with its Veterans Emplovment 
Service have been passed at the recently held national conventions of 
these organizations. We feel that it is important to conduct a pro- 
gram that will continue to merit support from veteran groups because 
when we do that kind of job we are accomplishing the task that the 
Congress has given us. 

We have made very realistic commitments to State employment 
security agencies, other State and Federal Government agencies, 
and to the veteran organizations for 1957. We intend to carry through 
on those commitments. 

To enable us to do the job that we are set up to do, that we are 
prepared to do, and that we want to do, we respectfully request this 
committee to approve our 1957 budget request for $1,052,000. 


COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Focartry. This request of $1,052,000 would be similar to what 
you had in 1954? 

Mr. Omonunpro. That is about right, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. You will remember the 1955 budget recommended 
a cut from $1,073,000 in 1954 down to $700,000, and the Congress 
raised that amount of $700,000 to $1,100,000. 
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NUMBER OF VETERANS EMPLOYMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


Give us a breakdown of the number of veterans representatives we 
have State by State. There are only a few States who have two, are 
there not? Most States have one? One man and a secretary? 

Mr. Omonunpro. That is right, in the majority of States. 

Mr. Focarry. Put that in the record, please. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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BASIS FOR INCREASE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Focarty. You are asking for five assistants for what States? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Virginia, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, and the 
State of Texas. 

The State of Texas, sir, has a veteran population a little bit better 
than 1 million now. 

Mr. Focartry. That is based on the veteran population? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. These States have more veterans than other States 
do and it is on that basis. 

Mr. Omonunpro. It is on that basis. The States that have a 
veteran population of less than 400,000 will have one VER and 
a secretary. The States that have a veteran population of from 
400,000 to 1 million will have 1 VER and 1 assistant VER and the 
States that have a veteran population of 1 million or more will have 
1 VER and 2 assistants. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for these 5 additional positions at 
$33,000. All of these five new employees will be veterans? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is a requirement to gain employment with the 
Veterans’ Employment Service, is that right? 

Mr. Omonunpro. That is right. They must have had residence 

of 2 years in their State and they must be a veteran. 
Mr. Focarry. So this program is about 1,000 percent veteran. 
Mr. Omouvunpro. It is, sir. 


JOB ORDERS 


Mr. Focarty. You have made one significant change, that your 
representatives will no longer call on emplovers for the purpose of 
obtaining job orders. 

Mr. Omonunpro. That is right. 

Mr. Focarrty. Is that because of some of the experience that vou 
have had in the past under the old program? 

Mr. Omonunpro. What I have tried to do on that, sir, is not have 
our people duplicate the job being performed by the State agencies. 
It is purely their responsibility in contacting employers to promote 
the interest of employers in hiring veterans, and at the same time to 
promote the interests of employers in using the facilities of the State 
employment service, and also to inform employers as to the type of 
veterans that are available and seeking employment in the local 
State employment service offices. 


RUREAU’S PROGRAM FOR VETERANS 


Mr. Focarty. It seems to me from what I have known of the pro- 
gram over the past 7, 8, 9 or 10 years, that these changes should 
benefit the program and the veteran, because your main responsibility 
is taking care of unemployed veterans; is that not correct? 

Mr. Omouunpro. Well, our main responsibility is to see to it that 
the policies of the Secretary of Labor, insofar as special services to 
veterans are concerned, are being carried out by the State agencies. 





\Ir. FoGartry. The intent of Congress, when this law was passed, 
as that this would be a program that would take care of unemployed 
eterans? 

\Ir. OmMonuNpDRO. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FoGarry. There is no mistake about that, is there? 

Mir. OMouunDRO. No, sir; and I think we should have this on the 
ecord, that we of the Veterans’ Employment Service are not operating 
a separate placement service for veterans. 

Mr. Focarry. 1 understand that, but this is a veterans program? 

\Mr. OMonunprRo. That ts right. 

Mr. FoGarry. So we want that distinction, that it ts entirely @ 
veterans program, and the principal job you have or vour organization 
as is to take care of unemployed veterans. 

\Ir. OMoHUNDRO. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE FOR TRAVEL 


\Mr. FoGarty. You are asking for $24,000 to increase travel time. 
Now, does that appear in other budgets in the Department of Labor, 
where an increase has been asked specifically for travel? 

Mr. Dopson. Wherever we have asked for increase in travel it 
will, but here is a case where we have not had enough money for the 
Veterans Employment representatives to do the amount of traveling 
to carry out this new program that Mr. Omohundro has sketched. 
This is really an increase in the number of days. It is a request for 
money to increase the number of days that these people can be in 
travel status. 


FUNCTIONS OF VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. FoGarry. One complaint that had been aimed at this organ- 
zation in other years by some people was that some of these veterans 
representatives spent all their time addressing and attending meetings 
of the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars and othe: 
veterans’ organizations, and were not spending enough time with 
employer groups. 

Do vou care to say anything about that? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Well, I might say, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Focarty. I notice in your statement that you are having 
regional meetings to inform these people of what their duties are, 
and that one of them is to spend quite a bit of time with the employers 
and inform them of the problem. 

Mr. Omouunpro. That is right, but we have broken down the 
yperation so that 50 percent of this time would be in local-office 
evaluation; 15 percent would be spent contacting employers; 10 
percent would be spent in our relationships with Federal and State 
agencies and other interested community groups, and 10 percent with 
our relationships with our organized veterans groups, and the remainder 
on office administration. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, you state in your statement that resolutions 
supporting these programs have been passed by the American Legion, 
the Veterans of World War II, the Disabled American Veterans, and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. OMoHuNDRO. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Have they also been consulted on the changes in 
program that you have advocated here? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Yes, sir, they have. 

Mr. Fogarty. And they go along with you on all of these changes 
that you have just suggested? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. That makes it a pretty conclusive veterans’ srrange- 
ment, doesn’t it? 

Mr. OMonunpRoO. Well, sir, we are serving the veterans—— 

Mr. Fogarty. I find no fault with that. It is all tight with me. 
One or two organizations have requested the privilege “of testifying 
here before this committee this year and I presume if they follow the 
testimony of other years, they are asking to be heard on this particular 
program, and that is the reason J asked you that question. 

Mr. Lanham. 

: DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. Lanuam. In promoting the interests of employers in hiring dis- 
abled veterans, don’t you run into lots of trouble there because of the 
insurance companies and the requirements that the doctors make, and 
the refusal of the insurance company doctors to permit their employ- 
ment because of the workmen’s compensation laws? 

Mr. Omouvunpro. No, sir, we haven’t. In fact, we found the 
majority of employers w ould prefer to hire disabled veterans, for this 
reason: Many of the disabled veterans have received specific training 
or on-the-job training that would perhaps qualify them for a particular 
position. Employers have come to the conclusion that the turnover 
rate, the absenteeism and so forth is much lower on a disabled veteran 
than it has been on the other worker. 

Mr. Lanuam. So many of the disabled veterans come to me and 
state that that is the reason they can’t get employment, that they 
simply will not take them on because their doctors won’t pass them. 
They are too apt to have other accidents or to be ill and lose time and 
for that reason they won’t hire them. I had any number to come to 
me during recess, in Georgia, and it is quite a problem there. 

Mr. Omonunpro. In my experience as a state VER, I have heard 
the same thing. In fact, they have come to me many times and told 
me employers were discriminating against them because they were 
disabled, but actually when we contacted the employer through the 
State employment service, we found usually there were other factors 
involved. I would say the majority of employers that I have worked 
with were more than willing to have a good program for handicapped 
or disabled veterans. 

Mr. Lanuam. I have been terribly discouraged about it because it 
seemed we were doing no good in this field. 

Mr. Omonvunpro. One of our particular jobs is to promote the 
interests of employers in hiring disabled veterans. 


HIRING OF HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Lanuam. You have these programs like ‘“‘Hire the Physically 
Handicapped Week,’ but they don’t do it, to any extent. That has 
been my experience. It seems to me there should be more emphasis on 
this effort to convince them that they ought to hire the handicapped. 
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\ir. Goopwin. The record for this last year, Mr. Congressman, 
s one of considerable improvement. 

Mir. Keenan. For the first 5 months of this fiscal year, the States 
placed 51 percent more handicapped people. 

\lr. Goopwin. Now, that is the total figure and not just for vet- 
erans. 

Mir. Langam. 51 percent of what number? A small number? 

\ir. Keenan. It runs between 20 and 30 thousand a month of thi 
actual placements. In November, placements were 24,900. 

Mr. Lannam. All over the country? 

Mr. Keenan. That is a national figure, ves, sir. The total for th. 
first five months was 129,300 handicapped people placed. And we 
are pleased because the percentage increase from last year is substan- 
tial. There has been an increase in the number of local communit 
committees that have interested themselves in this problem. We a 
vetting more support at the State community level than ever be vie 
and it seems to be helping. You are perfectly right, it is a difficult 
problem, but it would appear in the last vear or so a little progress 
has been made on it and we are getting more interest at the State and 
loeal level. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am glad to hear it. 

\ir. Goopwin. The increase between calendar 1954 and calendar 
1955, on handicapped veteran placement was from 88,000 to 119,000 

Mr. Focarry. We will adjourn now until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. I think we will 
continue with Mr. Goodwin to complete the hearing on salaries and 
expenses and then we will continue on with the Mexican labor pro- 
cram and then the grant programs. 

Mr. Hand. 

PROGRAM FOR LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Goodwin, I would like to clear my mind just a 
little bit more about your program seeking a solution for what vou 
referred to as underemployment in the rural areas 

What do you intend trying to do with that? 

Mr. Goopwin. What do we intend to do? 

Mr. Hann. Yes. What is your goal and how do you intend to go 
about it? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is a program where we will be working jointly 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hann. As 1] understand it, financially, you are taking the whole 
load; is that correct, or otherwise? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; they will be making their request for their ap- 
propriation. Their appropriation, as I understand it will include 
some money for loans under circumstances prescribed in the law. | 
am not sure just what the status of that is. 

At any rate, that is part of the program. I take it your question 
is directed to more specific information on what we, will be trying to 
do on our part of it. 

Mr. Hann. What your goal is and how you are going to seek to 
accomplish it. 

Mr. Goopwin. The first thing we are going to do is make an 
analysis of the problem in the area. We would send some people 
into these areas to talk with the local leaders and to get some basic 
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information about the supply and demand so far as the people in that 
area are concerned. 

Mr. Hann. Now, Mr. Goodwin, if I may interrupt, are we talking 
about the farm-labor problem as such, or is it a nonurban problem? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, it is some of both. Most of these areas are 
areas where a large part of the problem is one of underemployment. 
Much of it is in areas where the farm land is not too productive and 
where there may be more people living off the land than can be 
adequately supported by the land. It is that sort of problem. 

Mr. Keenan. The report that came out last year gives a map of 
low income and level of living areas in agriculture. This was put out 
by the United a Department of Agriculture and it shows three 
types of areas: (1) Areas of serious low income; (2) areas of substan- 
tially low income; and (3) areas of moderately low income. 

I might pass you the map. It is more self-explanatory than one 

can expl: iin it orally. It shows the great bulk of all three areas is 
located in the southern section of the United States. There are a few 
moderate areas in the central west and in the Northwest but for the 
most part it is in the southeast part of the country. 

Mr. Hanp. This has to do with the President’s message, I suppose, 
requesting something for the marginal farmer. 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct. 

Mr. Hanp. What are you trying to do with him, take him off the 
farm and put him somewhere else? 

Mr. Keenan. That is one thing. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are several things contemplated there. 
One is, under some circumstances, to try to move them out into 
employment in urban areas. That definitely is one part of the 
program. 

In other situations, the best solution might be to stimulate other 
industry to go into the area so that we get a combination right within 
the area of perhaps farming and some kind of manufacturing. Those 
two types of solution I think will be the kind of solution that will be 
attempted in most of the cases. Our part of the program will have 
to do with an analysis of the labor resources in the community, what 
the education of these people is, what their experience has been, 
what type of employment they ‘might be expected to take most 
effectively, carrying on interviews to see how many of them might 
be interested in transferring to employment outside the area, and 
getting an inventory of what they are able to do so we will have some 
idea of the kind of industry that might be stimulated to come into 
the area. 

The Department of Agriculture will carry on as part of its program, 
efforts to bring up the agricultural production of the area. They will 
undertake to see if the economy can be improved from that point of 
view. That will be part of the total project. 

Mr. Keenan. When Agriculture makes the survey that Mr. 
Goodwin mentioned, that is the total productivity possible from the 
area, they may arrive at a conclusion that there is excess population 
in that area and that no matter what you did agriculturally, you still 
wouldn’t be able to absorb all of the people who are there. It will 
be in those types of areas where we will perhaps have the most to 
offer. 
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They will make the survey of the productivity of the land, but we 
will become primarily concerned when it is either a question of trying 
to bring industry in, or, as Mr. Goodwin said, making an inventory 
of the human resources with the idea of moving some of them out. 

If Agriculture’s plans are to have larger size farms or smaller size 
farms or if they say there are perhaps 5,000 more people in that county 
than could ever be fully employed in agriculture; if that is their 
determination, then we will try to do something about it. 

Mr. Hanp. We are running into the difficulty, are we not, where 
the Department of Agriculture is seeking to survey and perhaps im- 
prove the agricultural productivity of some of these areas and on the 
other hand we are talking about a soil bank to try to keep agricultural 
lands out of production entirely because of our surpluses. Isn’t that 
the problem that we have grown into? 

Mr. Keenan. I guess that is a question for the Department of 
Agriculture, sir, and not for us. 

Mr. Hanon. Is this entirely a new program? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. At least as far as we are concerned, and | 
think it is as far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned. 
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POSSIBILITY OF OF 


Mr. Hann. Whatever might be necessary to be done in this field, 
would it be poss'b'e—I concede that it is certainly within the functions 
of your department—it is essentially one of labor—but with Agri- 
culture’s far-flung organization with county agents almost every- 
where would it be more practical for them to absorb this entire problem 
rather than to appropriate additional money to you for that purpose? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are two points in connection with that, it 
seems to me, Mr. Congressman. One is that we are the ones who are 
equipped to do the employment job. We know that field. We have 
the specialists in that field. 

Secondly, part of this program contemplates transfer of these people 
to urban areas and we expect there to utilize our regular employment 
service machinery in doing that, to a very large extent. It would be 
necessary for the Department of Agriculture to duplicate that if they 
were to undertake the job. 

Mr. Hann. I don’t suppose you contemplate any far-reaching 
program of transplantation of populations, do you? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, I think that may be the best solution in a 
number of cases—probably for part of the people in these areas, at any 
rate. I think the younger ones particularly may be willing to move 
and the best answer might be in some cases for them to move. 

Mr. KEENAN. One of the recommendations of the committee that 
the Department of Agriculture had last year—a committee of out- 
standing citizens, as I recall it—was that in many of these small, 
rural areas there was no way for the people to get accurate employ- 
ment information on what jobs were available and where they were 
available elsewhere in the country. One of their recommendations 
was to get accurate labor market information into the hands of these 
people so they could make their own decisions after they had seen 
what the labor market facts were. They mentioned possibly improv- 
ing the counseling programs in the schools and getting some kind of 
employme nt service program in those localities, at least to the point 
of giving this service to the people who live in the counties where there 
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are no full-time public employment offices. They are small counties 
with relatively small populations and they have been served on an 
itinerant basis if at all. Practically they have had no service. This 
is to get labor market information into their hands so they can make 
more intelligent decisions of their own. 

Mr. Hann. Have the States involved ever attempted to bring 
about a service such as we are contemplating now? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Keenan was just describing the kind of service 
that has been available through the State agencies. They are to 
play a part in this program, too. There ts a request in the grants to 
the States for some money for State operation. My recollection 
is that it is about $785,000 for the States, for the part they would 
play in this program. 

Mr. Keenan. The Department of Agriculture took some steps 
last vear. I believe they had a small appropriation last year to get 
started and we didn’t get started at all. They called a Hibetiine of 
the State extension directors late last spring or eady summer, and got 
started working with State people in determining what areas they 
should begin with. 

A number of State agricultural extension services have been making 
reports to the Department of Agriculture and they have some of 
these areas already decided upon. 


MANAGEMENT APPRAISAL OF STATE AGENCIES 


Mr. Hann. Now, let me deal for a moment with this $40,000 item 
for so-called management appraisal. 

During the last fiscal year you had a program of management 
ga rer of the State agencies; did you not? 

Mr. Goopwin. We had four people all told on that this last vear. 
Those were positions the committee approved last year. 

Mr. Hanp. And you are proposing the addition of how many? 

Mr. Goopwrn. We propose four. 

Mr. Keenan. Last year we bad 1 man on management appraisal, 
1 new auditor, and 1 stenographer. 

Mr. Hanp. Does what you suggest now begin to approach the 
problem of an adequate management appraisal of these State offices? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, we have an auditing force and we figure this 
will supplement the auditing force. We audit approximately once a 
vear. We have a staff of about 22, Mr. Love says. I think some of 
those are a few clerical. There are about 15 auditors. They will, 
of course, continue their work and we are hopiog that this management 
appraisal will in some degree redirect the audit job so that the auditors 
will get into areas where the *y will be more productive. 

So we thought a small force that could survey perhaps a half- 
dozen States a year—maybe eight States a year—would be about 
right. 

[t is not work you can send an inexperienced person out on. It 
is a pretty complicated operation and we thought that it would have 
to grow rather slowly to be efficient. 

Mr. Hann. Now, I think I asked this question when we were off 
the record, but I will repeat it now: This particular proposal does not 
intend to go into the prudence of the State management, particularly 
with regard to how they go about the reemployment of persons who 
apply to them for unemployment compensation? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, it would not get into that type of problem. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES IN DETERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


\ir. HaNb. Do you feel there is any field there in which the Federal 
Government has the right to or can serve any useful function? 

What I am getting at, of course, 1s, I think your greatest problem 
n your whole Department is the fact that this program is victimize ‘a 
if | may use the word, as a result of madequate operation of the loca 
employment offices. Specifically, a man applies for unemployment 
compensation insurance—with the principle of which I am in hearty 
accord—and a job opportunity either is not offered to him or no ade- 
quate effort is made to find a job opportunity, or if he is offered one 
it is not quite what he wants to do and therefore he does nothing for 
’b wee ‘ks. 

That is the great problem in my judgment in this whole program 
[t is a problem which primarily, | presume, is for the States. 

Is there any field in which we can effectively help to remove some of 
those sometimes scandalous situations? 

Mr. Goopwin. This gets into the area, Mr. Congressman, where 
we attempt to work constructively with the States on improvement 
of their personnel. There is the requirement for a merit system. 
That is in the Federal statute and each State is required to have a 
merit svstem. There are a lot of different methods of administering 
merit systems. We try to work constructively with the States in 
making those as good as possible. Adequate training of staff is ver) 
important. The selection of good people, and then seeing that they 
are adequately trained, are both important steps in getting away 
from the kind of thing vou talked about, and getting better results. 

Mr. Hanp. You will remember last year I mentioned to you the 
rather ridiculous case, which was nevertheless true, that occurred of 
washerwomen who took in each other’s wash for 6 months time and 
then changed about and went on insurance for 6 months. 

Supposing a man is working in a clothing factory making $50 or 
860 a week. He found himself unemployed, applied for une mploy- 
ment insurance, and got it. 

Then the director of the office said, “I will tell you what I can do, 
Joe. s will give you a job as a chauffeur for $50 a week. Will you 
take it? And the fellow says ‘No.’ 

What do we do about that? To what extent are we hampered by 
the law itself? 

Mr. Goopwix. You wouldn’t be hampered on that kind of a point 
in most of the laws. Most of the laws attempt to set out a principle, 
but they do leave administrative discretion. 

The general rule that is followed in that kind of a situation is that 
i most States they will give reasonable time for the fellow to get into 
the type of work that he is used to doing. Particularly if he must 
accept a loss of salary in making the adjustment. Then if he can’t 
be placed in that type of work, he would be required to take some 
other type of work—the next best thing—as a condition to continuing 
unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Hanp. Of course, I appreciate these questions would be more 
properly directed to the State director of employment or the local 
offices, but my question to you is, is there any function the Federal 
Government can perform to improve that situation, as you see it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I think so. 
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Mr. Motley might want to talk to this point. Mr. Motley is i 
charge of the employment service and deals directly with this type of 
problem. 

Mr. Moriey. Mr. Congressman, you will understand that every 
person who applies for insurance must register for work in the em- 
ployment service. 

Mr. Hanp. My trouble is, they don’t seem to have to take it after 
they applv for it. 

Mr. Morey. Well, I want to come to that. 

When the referrals are made, in the case that vou mention as a 
chauffeur, to a person who has worked in a textile plant, and that man 
refused to accept that job, that information is immediately given to 
Unemployment Insurance Service and the burden of proof is then on 
the individual as to whether or not that was suitable emplovment. 
So each of those cases are checked. 

In addition to that, we have set up methods whereby the local 
office personnel can sad ze the way in which they have been referring 
persons to employment and the extent to which they have been making 
use of claimants to be certain that they have been exposed to job 
opportunities. We also do a great deal of work in encouraging em- 
ployers to list their openings with the Employment Service because 
by so doing, they can be certain that claimants are exposed to job 
opportunities. That was one of the reasons that we asked this ecom- 
mittee last year to strengthen the Employment Service so that we 
could do a better job in that respect, and the States have done a much 
better job this year. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you people really check into that field? 

Mr. Moriey. We do it jointly with the States or we will do it alone. 
If we feel that in a certain office there has not been a job done, we ask 
the States’ permission to evaluate a local office, or we ask them to 
join with us in an evaluation of a local office. In that way, we do keep 
abreast of that problem that you are mentioning, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Hanp. You agree with me that it remains a major problem? 

Mr. Morey. Ido. It isa very important problem and something 
that we have to keep constantly working on. 

Mr. Hanp. This is where the big les aks can occur, the millions 
instead of the thousands. 

Mr. Keenan. There has been a lot done, Mr. Congressman, in the 
last 2 or 3 vears, on the part of our Unemployment Insurance Service, 
on the other side of the job—not finding them employment, as such, 
but in pointing out to the claimant what his rights are, but also what 
his responsibilities are. 

For example, some of the States have developed what amounts to 
a training program for the claimant the first time he comes in. The 
State of Utah has developed.a very short and very effective motion 
picture which they show. It takes about 12 minutes. And all the 
claimants must look at that. It points out to them what the provi- 
sions of the law are, how the fund is built up and what their responsi- 
bilities are to take suitable employment, and what the penalties are 
if they try to ride the fund and not take care of their obligations. 

Mr. Hanp. The big difficulty arises, I suppose, in the definition of 
the word “suitable.” Who is to determine that? 

Mr. Krenan. That is found in practically all the State laws and 
it is the State responsibility. A body of precedents has been built up 
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in each State. As the progiam has maataned, find the States are 
explair ing this more to the claimants. A lot a the problems that 
have arisen are right in that area. That is, that there is not a good 
enough understanding at the time the man files his first claim as to 
just what his responsibilities are, and with more attention given on 
that, we think there will be less overpayments, less fraud, and less of 
a problem in individuals trying to duck the acceptance of suitable jobs. 

We have found in the last couple of years that if you take an extra 
minute with each claimant at the time of each interview, it pays lots 
of dividends later on. 

When you come to the State grants budget, we are asking for a 
small increase in there, in just that area, on the basis that it is the 
only way that you can really soundly get rid of fraud in the program. 
Do it in the beginning before it occurs. Make sure the individual 
has a complete understanding of what his obligations are. 

Mr. Hann. Wouldn’t you be inclined to agree with me that there 
would come a time within a reasonable time after insurance is paid, 
that a job which was not suitable should be taken? 

Mr. Keenan. I don’t know that you would ever get a satisfactory 
result if you expected a man who did delicate work with his hands to 
eventually go out and take a construction laborer’s job. He probably 
couldn’t actually do the job for the employer. There are limits to it. 

I would certainly agree with you that the definition of suitability 
should change with the passage of weeks, and depending on the labor 
market. For example, if people in one factory are unemployed 
500 of them—and there are no similar jobs in a community. It is 
unreasonable that each one of those 500 men should draw benefits 
until you can find them a job in just that occupation. That is un- 
reasonable. Those men, you know in the beginning, will have to 
make an adjustment and the sooner that is explained to them and they 
start looking for something else and you refer them to something else. 
the better off everyone is. You will find a lot of States will do that 

As Mr. Goodwin said, for the first 3 or 4 weeks they may be a little 
more lenient. After that, if the fellow is still on the rolls, they press 
him more to take a job that isn’t exactly the same as what he ha 
before but related to it. 

Mr. Hanp. Do they press them to the point of taking it or getting 
off the insurance rolls? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, last year the average spell of drawing un- 
employment insurance was only 5.9 weeks. Certainly the majority 
of the people didn’t draw 26. The average was 5.9. 

Mr. Hann. What was it the year before? 

Mr. Keenan. 6.8—there are also other reasons. Economic con- 
ditions have a lot to do with it. There is some variation in the 
States in this operation, but T would say in the last 2 or 3 vears the 
great majority of the States have been paying a lot more attention 
to it. 

DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


Mr. Hanno. Now, just a question or two on this revision of the 
dictionary. Is that a standard book for all the States? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is something that we publish and it is used 
Dy all the States. 

Mr. Keenan. It is used by classification men in the United States 
Army. 
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Mr. Hann. It won't take beyond this fiscal year to revise it, will 
it? 

Mr. Goopwin. I did not cover all the details on that, Mr. Con- 
gressman, but this project will not be completed until 1959. 

Mr. Keenan. The last issue was 1949, and we plan to issue it again 
in 1959. 

Mr. Hann. We can assume this small item is a nonrecurring 
expense? 

Mr. Goopwin. Except that it has to be kept up to date. We 
have operated on the basis of a new edition about every 10 years. 
Beyond that period, it gets out of date and we would have exactly 
the same problem we described, here. 


CLAIMANT CHARACTERISTICS STUDY 


Mr. Hann. Now, tell me, Mr. Goodwin, what this claimant 
characteristics study is. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is an attempt to find out more about the people 
who are unemployed; to get better information on the kind of 
unemployment that we have. 

One of the uses this can be put to, for instance—in unemployment 
insurance—it will give us information on the type of people who are 
drawing unemployment insurance, whether they are secondary wage 

earners in the family or whether they are the sole wage earner. — It will 
i whether the unemployment is with men or women. It will have 
an age classification, and it will give us an analysis on a continuing 
basis of the characteristics of the people who are unemployed. It will 
make it possible for us to plan more intelligently the programs for the 
unemployed. 

The information is very much desired by the Council of Economic 
Advisors, and we believe that it will be very helpful to the States in 
planning any possible changes in their unemployment insurance laws. 

Mr. Hanp. Is it intended to go into any study of the personal 
habits of claimants? 

Mr. Goopwin. It does not handle personal habits. 

Mr. Hann. They don’t try to determine whether they are un- 
employed frequently because they are chronic alcoholics or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. Goopwin. That will not be in this data. 

Mr. Hanp. Is this a new program? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. This information has never been collected 
before. You understand it was started this year on the basis of 
appropriations made last year. 


INCREASE FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Goodwin, there is a rather substantial increase in 
your cost of travel. Is that occasioned almost entirely by the per 
diem increase allowed by the Congress or does it come from other 
reasons? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Love, do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Love. There are two things in that, Mr. Hand. One is the 
increased cost of per diem and mileage allowance. The other is for 
additional travel by the Veterans’ Employment Service to enable the 
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State veterans’ employment representative to spend more time in 
functional supervision of the local offices. 

Mr. Hawnp. Is that almost wholly confined to the Veterans’ 
Division? 

Mr. Love. The per diem and mileage allowance is for the whole 
Bureau, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Have you had a great deal of increase in travel that 
vour whole Bureau has to do? 

Mr. Lovs. No substantial increase, sir. It is a rate change 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Hanpb. Now, here is a very small item, Mr. Goodwin, but | 
notice that your account for equipment has gone up about six times 
since 1955. What is the special occasion for that? 

Mr. Love. Our outlays for equipment over a long period of time 
have been low, Mr. Congressman, and there comes a time when we 
have to replace equipment. 

Mr. Hann. It is now wearing out? 

Mr. Love. It is still a very small amount, about $13,000. 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, but it has multiplied six times since 1955. That 
is the reason for it? 


Mr. Love. Yes. 
CURRENT YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Hanp. How much money did the Bureau have appropriated 
for 1956? 

Mr. Goopwin. The appropriation for 1956 was $5,021,250. The 
supplemental is estimated at $330,000. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Hanp. How much was firmly obligated? 

Mr. Love. $2,676,250. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Taber 

Mr. Taper. You have been spending beyond the range; haven't 
vou? 

Mr. Love. No, sir; just about 50 percent of our appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. It looks like vou were $135,000 over. 

Mr. Love. We are estimating a $330,000 supplemental for the 
increase in costs due to the pay raise whic h the Congress passed, and 
our obligations for the second half of the year are estimated at just 
$8,000 more than our obligations for the first half. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have altogether? 

Mr. Love. 712 on the payroll as of yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That ought to — e you where you have a rather sub- 
stantial saving at the end of the y 

Mr. Goopwrn. I don’t idiaaes so, sir. Our average employment 
for the vear was estimated at 708, and we are just about hitting it. 

Mr. Tazser. It would be too bad to have any left; wouldn’t it? 
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Mr. Dopson. We will have some left over in a couple of those fund 


accounts. 
Mr. Taper. That is all. 


TurEespay, JANUARY 24, 1956. 


Mexican Farm Laspor ProGrRAM 


Program and financing 


Program by activities 
1. Determining foreign 
2. Supplying foreign labor requiremer 
3. Determining compliance with cont 





4. Farm labor analysis 

5. Legal services , 

6. Management and administrative services 
7. Field direction 
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Financing: 
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Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year 
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General schedule grades 
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01 Personal services 
Permanent posit 
Positions other th permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services_- 
02 Travel. 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services_-_- 
06 Printing and reproduction._--...-_-- 
07 Other contractual services_.......-.-- 
08 Supplies and materials. 
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15 Taxes and assessments..-.....-- 
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1956 estimate 
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1957 estimate 
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Budget authorizations, 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAITI 


ropriation 
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irean of Employment Security” 


Adjusted appropriation 


iosed supplemental due to pay inci 
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Myr. Focartry. We will next take up the Mexican labor 
\lr. Goodwin, and then 


Do you have a statement on the Mexican labor program? 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


This is not very long, and if it meets with vour approval, 


will read it. 
Mr. FoGarry. 
\MIr. GoopwIn. 


eo from there 


GENERAL 


Verv well, 


The request for the Mexican farm labor program is 
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program 


I think 


$1,888,000, which is $4,000 less than our estimated obligations for 1956 
This program, as the members of the committee know, 
out under an agreement with the Government of Mexico which was 
Our Government has recentl\ 
concluded negotiations with the Mexican Government which resulted 
in the agreement being extended for 1 year to December 
When this budget was originally proposed, we expected to contract 


io expire on December 


350,000 workers in each of the 


31 of last vear. 


fiscal ves 


dl, 1 


rs 1956 and 1957. 


is carried 


1956. 


However, 


in calendar year 1955 we contracted about 400,000 Mexican nationals 


We believe that the increased demand for legal 
result of a number of factors 


workers is thi 
The availability of jobs in industry 


which has been operating at very high levels, has attracted workers 


away from the farm. 


At the same time, 


1955 reached the second highest level in our history. 


For example, we have had 
Cotton is a heavy user of farm labor. 


production. 


agricultural production 1 


.5 million bale increase in cotto! 


¢ 


Another important factor has been the virtual elimination of thi 
employ ment of illegal Mexican workers in agriculture in 1955. This 
vas the first full year in which wetbacks have not had a substantia! 


influene ‘e on the labor market. 
the shortage of farm workers. 





All of these things have accentuated 
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Even though we intensified our efforts, we have not been able to 
recruit a sufficient number of domestic workers to meet the farm- 
labor demands. In view of these developments we now estimate that 
400,000 workers will be contracted in both 1956 and 1957. We will 
do all that we can to handle this workload within available funds for 
1956 and the budget request for 1957. 

In the operation of this program, the first step is to determine 
labor needs for an area and to assure that all available domestic 
workers are given an opportunity for work. Then and only then do 
we certify that there is a need for a specific number of foreign workers 
who can be brought in for limited periods of time to supplement the 
domestic labor force. 

Once the need has been certified, requests for workers are received 
from authorized employers at the 5 reception centers on the border, 
where the requests for all workers are consolidated and transmitted 
to the 4 migratory stations in Mexico. 

The workers are recruited by the Mexican Government which 
arranges with them to report to our migratory stations. Here they 
are examined for physical condition, employability for farm work, and 
for admissibility under the United States immigration laws. The 
workers selected are then transported to our reception centers where 
they are contracted to employers in areas where we have certified 
that they are needed. 

From the time that the worker is accepted at the migratory station, 
until he is contracted to an employer at a reception center and again 
while he is being returned to Mexico at the completion of his con- 
tract, he is furnished transportation, food, housing, and medical care. 
These costs are charged to the farm labor supply revolving fund. 
However, the salaries and expenses of our emplovees engaged in this 
work are paid out of this appropriation. 

After a worker is contracted to an employer, we are responsible 
for the observance of the terms of the agreement with Mexico and 
the contract between the worker and the employer. This requires 
such varied activities as extending 175,000 contracts, terminating 
300,000 contracts, making thousands of inspections of housing and 
facilities, investigating and settling complaints, reviewing wage find- 
ings, making wage de ‘terminations, and reviewing farm-labor market 
reports. 

The farm labor supply revolving fund that I mentioned earlier, is 
maintained by fees paid by farmers for contrac ting and recontrac ting 
workers. The cost of transporting, feeding, housing, and medica 
care of the workers is paid from this fund. 

Through December 31, 1955, receipts totaled almost $10 million 
while obligations were about $9 million, leaving an operating fund of 
just under $1 million. 

The Congress originally appropriated $1 million for working 
capital. This amount was returned to the United States Treasury 
about 2 vears ago. The fee for contracting a worker was originally 
$15 and for recontracting to another employer it was $7.50. As the 
cost of transportation and subsistence was reduced through better 
scheduling of workers, these fees have been successively reduced to 
$3 and $1, respectively, to reduce the surplus in the fund. 

Now that the surplus in the fund has been reduced, it will be 
necessary to increase the contracting fee to $5 and the rec shins ting 
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fee to $3 in the spring of this vear. These rates will maintain a 
working capital in the fund and pay current costs. 
\Mir. Fogarty. Thank vou. 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 


How long does the present agreement run = Mexico? 

\lr. Goopwin. The present agreement runs for 1 year. There was 
a 1-year extension. 

The law Congress passed authorized a 3% vear extension of the 
program. 

Mr. Fogarty. When will that end? 

Mr. Goopwin. That will end June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Fogarty. When does the agreement with Mexico expire.? 

Mr. Goopwin. The present agreement would expire next December 
31, this vear. 

Mr. Focarry. So unless that agreement with Mexico is extended, 


you wouldn’t need funds but for 6 months’ operation? 


Mr. Goopwin. If it were not extended. 

There wasn’t an opportunity for full discussions of the program 
with Mexico by this last December 31. In view of the fact that there 
were a few minor problems to iron out, it was agreed to extend it only 
for 1 year, but there is every reason to believe it will be extended for 
the full period authorized by the law. 

Mr. Foearry. I thought I read in the paper recently something to 
the effect that Mexico had come to the decision to cut in half the 
number of farm workers they would let come to the United States and 
try to keep them on their own farms. Do you know anything about 
that? 

Mr. Goopwin. There has been no official decision of that kind 
reached that we know anything about, and I think that was someone’s 
guess as to what they might do. 

It is true, conditions within Mexico improved somewhat and their 
labor demands increased somewhat as a result of it. 

Mr. Keenan. There was a statement issued from Mexico City by 
an unnamed representative of the Mexican Government which got 
into some of the papers. No official has been willing to make the 
statement. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did vou do about it, did vou make any check 
on it in any way? 

Mr. Goopwin. This sort of a statement has come before. We 
have had this kind of statement on different occasions. Sometimes 
they are tied up with a propaganda barrage in terms of negotiations 
that were going on. 

[ don’t know what was behind this, but we are not inelined to 
regard this type of thing very seriously, based on past experience, 
Mr. Chairman. 

| think if Mexico was really contemplating that, they would trans- 
mit it to us on some kind of an official basis. 


POSSIBILITY OF A PROGRAM WITHOUT AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 


There is one additional point I want to make, going back to vour 
question about the 6 months: With the amendment that the Congress 
made of this law 2 years ago—I guess it was 3 years ago, now—an 














agreement with Mexico is not absolutely necessary to our carrying on 
the program. The program could operate in the absence of an agree- 
ment. That was not true until this amendment was added, I think 
it was 2 vears ago. 

Mr. Fogarty. How was that act changed? 

Mr. Kepnan. There was a provision put in the Federal law which 
said, in effect, that if after reasonable effort there was no agreement 
with Mexico, that the United States was authorized to operate the 
program unilaterally. It came about 2 years ago because it appeared 
that our Government and the Mexican Government couldn’t get 
together on the terms of agreement. 

Mr. Fernanprz. That was a separate act? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, but it has been placed now in the same act. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. [ understand, but it was not a part of the original 
act. It was an emergency act that we had to pass in order to get an 
agreement. 


APPROPRIATION FOR FULL YEAR OR HALF YEAR BASIS 


Mr. Fogarty. But that still is not justification for our appropri- 
ating on a full year basis, when the agreement only calls for a half year. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it is legally, sir. That is why I mentioned 
the point. From a legal point of view, I think we are no longer faced 
with the kind of problem we were a few years ago when you had to 
appropriate for a half a year because of lack of agreement with Mexico. 

Mr. Keenan. We have had a very difficult time with this pro- 
gram on the appropriation. Last year, when we went before the 
Agriculture Committee on extension of the act, we urged extension so 
it would end on June 30 and not December 31, because twice before, 
we were caught with our appropriation being cut off in the middle of 
the fiscal year. It is demoralizing. We have to give notice to our 
employees and halfway dismantle our organization. We thought 
by extending it to June 30, 1959, we were over the hump on this. 

Then in the negotiations which were originally contemplated, to 
perhaps extend it for the full 3 years and a half, there became a dif- 
ference between the two countries on nonoccupational insurance. 
The wording of the note between the two Governments was that it 
would be continued for 1 year with the understanding that there 
would be no change in the insurance provisions during that period 
without clearance with the Government of the United States. The 
note also indicated that during that year, representatives of the 
Mexican Government and our Government would get together and 
work out this insurance problem. 

In other words, there was just one issue, the insurance problem. 
The extension for 1 year is just to allow the 2 countries to work 
that out. There was no feeling on the part of the countries that 
there will be a breakdown in the extension. 

Mr. Focarty. Why wasn’t it possible to negotiate these agreements 
on a fiscal year basis instead of a calendar year basis? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is what this change in our law is to tie into, 
although the calendar year basis has the advantage of fitting in with 
the demands of agriculture. Our low point is in the 2 months at the 
end of the calendar year and the first month of the new calendar year. 
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Mr. FoGartry. My offhand observation is that we should appropria- 
ate just the funds needed for the first 6 months when we only have an 
agreement running through half the fiscal year. Of course, we are not 
going to take definite action on this bill for another 5 or 6 weeks and 
the situation may change somewhat. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The reason for the half year change was so this 
committee could act and appropriate for the whole fiscal year. At 
this point if the chairman will permit me, I would like to put in my 
statement to the Committee on Agriculture on that very point. 

Mr. Focarry. Certainly. I will yield to you now. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. Well, that is all I had to say. I merely ask per- 
mission to insert in the record here part of my statement to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on March 22, 1955, which bears on this ver 
point. I said: 

If the Committee does recommend extension of the program for a limited time, 
it should recommend its termination to coincide with the fiscal year. In the 
past it has been extended to end at the end of a calendar year. As a member of 
the Seubcommittee on Appropriations which handles the appropriations for this 
program, I am familiar with the difficulties of providing for appropriations on that 
basis for the last vear. Having no authority to appropriate funds for the second 
half of the fiscal vear, the second half must be taken care of upon extension of the 
act by a supplemental bill. If the bill extending the program is enacted late in 
the session, such a supplemental bill may not reach the Congress until months 
after the beginning of the seeond half of the fiscal vear. It happened so once 
before, and the administrators of this law found themselves without funds to 
carry on during the months of January and February. 

The program is running better now than it has for many years in 
the past; is it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it is. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is the feeling I get 
Mexico. 


from reports in New 


EMPLOYMENT OF MEXICAN LABOR BY STATES 

Do vou have a breakdown of the employment of Mexican labor 
under this program, by States? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; we have, sir. 

Mr. FerNanpez. Can we have that in the record? 

Mr. Goopwix. We will be glad to put that in the record. 

Mr. Taser. Perhaps it would be worth the time if someone would 
read that list so we would all have the information now. 

Mr. Goopwin. I will give the numbers contracted by 


calendar vear 1955: 


States for 


Arizona_ ___ Dok cen See Nebraee- OEE PEs 600 
Arkansas_____- swe OS eee re = 68 
California dh a 109, 648 New Mexico____--_---- " 19, 230 
CRE eo ee Se and 3. Gon rene... -.~- Peer) 731 
NE Phan aT neers tet Soe | peuen Penote....~. ~~... 11] 
Illinois. __ - ae 260 Tennessee . 1, 007 
Fen OOS te Se a a : 35 Texas_- ae i 200, 454 
RN ta la 1 BE ee - ee 3 214 
Kentucky at — 10 Washington 1, 187 
RIE oe fe 6818 Wiseomein. ....6.c<s.: ' 213 
Minnesota___ roe ies 247 Wyoming ae =u 610 
Missouri i ee .. e 2, 329 — 

Montana__ 1, 802 Total_-. : 398, 650 
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INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT OF MEXICAN LABOR 


Now, this table I have here, gentlemen, is a comparison with the 
figures 2 vears earlier—1953, showing the increase that has taken 
plac e in those 2 years. Without reading that in detail, I will merely 
say that in 1953, there were 201,000, showing an increase in those 2 
vears of around 200,000. 

Most of that increase came in the areas where we had our largest 
wetback problem. 

For instance, the increase in California in those 2 years was an 
increase of 57,000. ‘The increase in Texas in those 2 years was 137,000. 
Between those 2, vou account for almost the entire increase between 

1953 and 1955, an increase of 194,000. Those are the areas where the 
Immigration Service concentrated its efforts in cleaning up the wet- 
back problem, and they are reflected definitely in those figures. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Then, the table you are placi ing in the record con- 
tains the figures for the vears 1953 and 1955. 

Mr. GoopwIin. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And that shows a healthier condition regarding 
a very bad problem we had with respect to wetbacks. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. | have always contended that one of the purposes 
of this act was to assist us in getting away from that terrific 
problem caused by workers coming in illegally. Under this program 
we can be sure they will be returned under this program, when the 
work is ended, and not remain here as illegal residents 

Mr. Goopwin. In this last year, the Mexicans brought in for farm 
employment averaged 3% months e mployment in this country. So 
when we say temporary employment, it means just that. They were 
in 34% months on an average. 

(The chart referred to follows: ) 


Mexican contracting calendar year 1955 as compared with calendar year 1953 


Con- Con- Con- Con- 
State tracting | tracting Increase Decrease State tracting  tracting Inerease; De- 
1953 1955 1953 1955 creas 
Arizcna . 12, 141 18, 603 6, 462 : Montana 2, 258 1, 802 ‘ 456 
Arkansas 97. 706 30, 234 2, 528 Nebraska 852 600 252 
California__- 52,452 109, 648 57, 196 ‘ Nevada 37 68 31 . 
Colorado. 3. 248 3, 908 660 New Mexico 23, 599 19, 230 4, 369 
Georgia ss 1, 243 0 1, 243 Oregon 612 731 119 
Ben 501 323 178 South Da- 
Illinois 109 260 151 kota 217 111 106 
Indiana 0 35 i) Tennessee 1, 410 1, 007 103 
lowa__ ‘ 96 0 96 Texas 62,854 | 200,454 | 137,600 
Kansas a 5 s 3 Utah 1tith 214 48 
Kentucky---- 0 10 10 Washington 2. O86 1, 187 899 
Louisiana 959 0 959 Wisconsin & 213 205 
Michigan 2, 568 6, 818 4, 250 W yoming 1, 331 610 721 
Minnesota 1, 431 247 1, 184 
Missouri , 3, 491 2, 329 1, 162 Potal 201,380 | 398,650 | 209, 298 12, 028 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED LABOR PROGRAMS 


Mr. Denton. We have a gas for work for farmers in what we 
might call distressed rural areas. That program consists very largely 
of setting up temporary employme nt agencies and trying to get them 
to go to places where there is work and advising them about work. 
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Now, vou have Mexican workers. You transport them from 
\[exico at Government expense. The employer takes them from the 
border to the place where they work, their pay is guaranteed, their 
travel expense is taken care of. 

Why do vou treat Mexican workers so much more favorably than 
vou do American workers—I realize you didn’t write the act, and 
that it was an act of Congress, but what justification is there for it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we have no control over what is offered to the 
domestic worker. There is a provision to protect the domestic work- 
ers on wages by requiring that Mexicans must be paid the going rate 
for domestics. In other words, so that the Mexican’s wages can't be 
reduced and undercut the domestic, so that the domestic wages will 
then be lowered. But we do not have control over domestic wages. 
[t is necessary for the grower, or the farmer, in order to qualify for 
\fexicans, to offer domestic workers the same wages and working 
conditions that he is willing to offer the Mexican workers. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you don’t do that with farm workers in 
this country that vou are trying to get to leave their home and work 
someplace else. 

Mr. Goopwin. Sometimes it is worked out, but there is no legal 
requirement on it. 

Mr. Denton. I notice some of the Mexicans go as far as Michigan, 
[linois and Indiana. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Very few. 

Mr. Denton. Wouldn’t it be much more economical to get Ameri- 
can workers to go that distance? Would they travel a much shorter 
distance to their place of employment? 

Mr. Goopwin. I make this point, which I think is in connection 
with the point vou make: The transportation costs, here, are borne 
bv the employer and not by the Government. I didn’t know whether 
vou understood that, or not. 

Mr. Denron. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. On your point, every effort is made to recruit 
(merican workers before we will certify to the use of Mexicans. 

Mr. Krenan. In Michigan, for example, where they use 6,000 
Mexican nationals the employers recruited in Texas and brought up 
more than 6,000 Americans. The 6,000 were working sugar beets in 
Michigan. There were many, many times that number and they had 
difficulty recruiting the total people needed to do the work. Many 
(mericans won't do the work. It is fieldwork, a lot of it bending 
over all day. 

Mr. Denton. With regard to this employment situation here 
where you are trying to get work for American farmworkers, have 
vou laid out any program similar to the Mexican program which 
would make it more attractive for them to do the work? 

Mr. Goopwin. The type of work we have the Mexicans doing is not 
an answer to the kind of conditions we have in some of these rural 
areas. Principally because the time in which they can get employ- 
ment is too short a period of time to warrant their moving away, even 
from the inadequate existence that they have in some of these rural 
areas 

In other words, even though they may be seeking out an existence 
on a subsistence farm, you can’t expect them to pull up and move for 
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2 or 3 months employment, which is what we bring the Mexicans in for. 
It is no permanent solution for them. 

Mr. Denton. I guess the difference then is that this is temporary 
work, and you are trying to get permanent work for these Americans? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are trying to work out some kind of permanent 
solution for the Americans, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Taber— 


POSSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM AND 
DOMESTIC .PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. I was intrigued by the program we heard about just 
before this one. That was a program to supply work for folks on 
farms who didn’t have it, as I understood it. Is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is part of it, ves. 

Mr. Taser. I am wondering if you couldn’t throw the two together 
and let that surplus farm labor that you have take care of this need 
for Mexican labor? It would seem like that would be a way to 
eliminate the two programs. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think the most important points on that, Mr. 
Congressman are, if you look at the places where we have Mexican 
workers, that most of them are in the areas close to the border and 
they are brought in for very short periods of time. 

Now, when you think of moving people from, say the Southeastern 
States where many of these other areas are, that is, where we have 
the subsistence farming and the low-income farm group; moving 
them out to Texas, or even worse, to California for a few months of 
employment, it is no solution to their problem. Most of them have 
families and it would not be a solution to their problem for them to 
pick up and move their families, or even for the grown adult members 
to go out there for such a short period of time. 

There is the other point, that much of this work that the Mexicans 
are brought in for, particularly along the border and in the summer 
months, is stoop labor. It is done under conditions where the weather 
is very hot and unless people are used to working in that climate and 
under those conditions, many of them just can’t take it. They can’t 
physically stand up under it. 

We have great difficulty in recruiting American labor for this type 
of work. 

Mr. Taner. Now, I happen to know a little bit about that, because 
for 20 years now the fellows who operated these big vegetable farms 
up in my country have been going down South and getting a lot of 
laborers, men and women, to come up and work in the fields. On top 
of that I know they do this same thing for large groups of people from 
Puerto Rico and Jamaica. This map of distressed agricultural areas 
in the United States, that we have here, indicates that some of the 
same areas you say need the new farm program also are getting 
Mexican farm laborers. The map indicates an area in New Mexico, 
and you have a very considerable block of it in eastern Texas. You 
have a lot of it in northern Florida and Georgia and western North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee; some of it up into Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 
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Now, your own map that vou brought up here with this Develop 
ment of Agriculture’s Human Resources indicates that. 

It seems before we recruit people and have them take the moneys 
out of the country we should perhaps throw these two programs to- 
vether and eliminate the importation. I would rather see these folks 
who are short of work and short of money in distressed areas inside th 
United States taken care of than to have it done the other way. 

Now, I don’t know whether you folks have any ideas, but that 
sounds to me like an intelligent approach to it. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I don’t think, Mr. Congressman, you can tak: 
a family from Tennessee, who may be living on a subsistence farm, 
making $1,000 a year, and give them 3 months of employment i 
Texas on temporary work, the kind we are using Mexicans for, and 
solve their problem. 

A permanent solution of their problems is what the Pre sident’s 
program on agricultural human resources is undertaking to do. The. 
are trying to get at some of the fundamental difficulties in the eeonom: 
such as the subsistence farm type of problem, and do something aly 
it. 

We do, I may say, make every effort to recruit in these areas fo: 
not only the kind of work we use the Mexicans on, but other types of 
work. And we have made a lot of progress in the last few years in what 
we call our annual worker program, which is an attempt to schedule 
these fellows so that if we can find 3 months of work here and anothe: 
3 months over here and another 3 here, that pretty soon we hav: 
enough of them together that the man can live on it, and then you 
can solve his problem. But that is a very difficult thing to do. |! 
don’t think that we can entirely meet the problem that the President 
has presented in his program on the agricultural human resources 
through closing off the Mexican program. 

Mr. Taser. Well, we have these 2 sources to draw on, and 1 source: 
will help to solve our local problem. We shouldn't be reac hing out 
and borrowing trouble in the other direction. 

I noticed that New York and Pennsylvania were not on the list of 
States getting Mexican labor. That was one reason I asked you to 
read the list. I know that probably the largest stoop labor farm it 
the country is the one that Congressman King operates in Pennsy]- 
vania, not very far out of Philadelphia. I know how he operates and 
a lot of his people get so they migrate to his place. 

It doesn’t seem as if the Government ought to be so much more 
backward in handling this problem than some of the individuals are 
There are people up in my country who go down south every year and 
bring people up from these areas where they haven’t enough employ- 
ment. Some of them stay and some of them go back. 

Mr. Goopwrin. We are doing a great deal in that line. 

Mr. Keenan. We brought 30,000 American domestics from Florida 
to the eastern seaboard States last spring; over 30,000, through the 
Employment Service, for these farms in New York and New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. It is a large movement and 
it is growing each year. We are getting more domestic workers into 
that stream such as workers from Alabama and Georgia who have not 
migrated in the summer in other years. The employers are cooperat- 
ing very, very well. They are doing what you are saying; they are 
going down there and recruiting. 
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BRITISH WEST INDIAN AND PUERTO RICAN WORKERS 


But, nevertheless, we still are getting lots of requests for Britis! 
West Indian workers in New York and we are bringing a lot of eee 
Ricans in, as you mentioned. We had some difficulty last year in 
New York State with employers wishing to bring in British Wes 
Indian workers when we thought they should give preference to the 
domestic workers. We weren’t able to fill all the orders. We actually 
brought in a few British West Indians and we are using thousands of 
Puerto Ricans. We brought in 11,000 Puerto Ricans, mostly for th 
eastern seaboard, last year. A lot of them come in on their own 
steam. They are citizens. Thousands applied in New Jersey. 

Mr. Taser. It doesn’t seem to me the right amount of pressure is 
put on handling this program in a way to get it where it would handle 


itself year after year, instead of having to be a continuous problem of 


the Federal Government. 


SUITABILITY*OF WORK FOR DOMESTIC WORKERS 


Mr. Krenan. Employers have gone into some of these low-income 
areas and recruited the people. They tell us that the peas quit: 
that they don’t think the work is suitable for them. It is too hot 
and the turnover rate is heavy. 

Mr. Larin, the head of the Farm Placement Service, could cite 
scores of cases where we have felt there should be domestic workers 
available and we have been rather insistent in telling emplovers they 
had to try American workers first. And they tried them. Often it 
was not successful. We had some figures on a big effort we put ona 
couple years ago in the Los Angeles area. They took hundreds and 
pandvihe of workers into the citrus groves. I don’t remember thi 
figures offhand, but out of the many hundreds they took, at the end of 
2 weeks I think there were four workers left. They quit. 

Mr. Taser. That is not the experience with a lot of those people 
L know. 

In my own county, there are 700 or 800 brought in every year, and 
through my district I would say that probably there were 3,500. 

Mr. Keenan. In almost all of these States in which Mr. Goodwin 
has read figures on Mexican labor, there are many, many times that 
number of domestic American workers working the crops, too. 


The foreign workers are supplementary. They are not the bulk of 


the labor force except in a few border areas, right along the Mexican 
yorder. 

In most of these States you will find—even in most of the areas in 
California—that the preponderance of the workers being employed 
are American workers. But there just hasn’t seemed to have been 
enough to go around. 

Mr. Taper. Is the red spot on this map in New Mexico the Indian 
territory? 

Mr. Krrnan. Is it in the northwest section of New Mexico? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Kenan. I think that is it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes, that is the Navaho, and also a portion of it 
is native New Mexicans like myself, and you can’t get them to stoop 
to pick cotton. 
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Mr. Taser. Well, I guess that is as far as I want to go now on that 
particular feature. 


OBLIGATIONS 


How much have you spent the first half of the year? 

Mr. Love. $1,058,280. 

Mr. Denton. That is the Mexican program? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. What did you spend the year before in that same per- 
iod, through December 31? 

Mr. Love. $933,078. 

Mr. Dopson. That was on the lower pay scale. 

Mr. Taper. You spend more in the last 6 months of the calendar 
year than you do in the first 6, don’t you? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, we have a heavier load then. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Hand. 


USE OF DOMESTIC WORKERS 


Mr. Hanno. Mr. Goodwin, the thing that bothers me, following 
the questions asked by Mr. Denton and Mr. Taber, does not spring 
from anything in the Mexican farm program, but in this new program, 
Farm Placement Service, where you propose to make a study to see 
what do do with your marginal farmers not getting enough money 
to get a livable existance, we find for instance in the State of Arkansas 
many of these marginal farmers who need help, and I believe in that 
State we had thousands of imports of Mexican labor. 

Now, isn’t it so that some of your study is already finished by the 
very existence of this map and these figures? You could put some 
of those people to work in their own States or possible their own 
counties if they would do the work; is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, and many of them are. Many of 
them in Arkansas, for instance, many of the citizens of Arkansas, are 
recruited for this temporary work, but I would make the same point 
as | made with Mr. Taber that it is not a complete solution even when 
you have that. 

Mr. Hann. IJ get your point, and it is undoubtedly a valid one except 
that I suggest to you that pretty nearly all farming is temporary. 
There are very few parts of the country where farmwork extends 
beyond a few months. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to tell you about an experience I had 
about a year ago. We had our meeting of the various farm supervisors 
of the States in Memphis about a year ago, and in that meeting we 
brought in some migrants to discuss at one of the general meetings, 
the problems that they had in their poner One of the fellows 
who offered what appeared to us to be a rather typical experience, 
said he lived in eastern Texas and he was e ling how a few years ago 
he used to make a decent living. He told in detail how he went from 
one crop to another and how he was e mployed for at least part of the 
winter months on plowing and different operations. And then he told 
in detail how those things had been cut off, so that the only way he 
could make a living was to hit the road. He had gotten it down so 
that the period of “productive employment in bis home community 
was down to a few months and he no longer could make a living. And 
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it all related to changes that had taken place—most of it related, at 
any rate, to changes that had taken place in farming operations, the 
mechanization which slowly pushed in on the time period that he 
could be employed in his home community. 

Now, that is what has happened in a lot of these places. You just 
have a completely different pattern on farm employment and, in 
general, the period in which the hired farmhand can be used, with the 
exception of the occasional year-round man, is a greatly lessened one. 


WAGES FOR MEXICAN LABOR 


Mr. Hanp. What is the average hourly rate of pay for our friends 
from Mexico who are in this program? 

Mr. Goopwin. It varies from around 50 cents to around a dollar. 

Mr. Taser. With food? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Taser. They provide for their own food? 

Mr. Goopwin. They provide their own food. 

Mr. Hanp. Quarters of some character are supplied? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, the employers are required to furnish housing 
but not food. 

Mr. Hanp. Well, for 3% months, wouldn’t that very materially 
supplement the income of these marginal farmers we are concerned 
with? 

Mr. Goopwin. For the period of 3 months, it would help, although 
those are not fancy wages in this day. 

Mr. Hanp. No, they are not; but some of these marginal farmers we 
are talking about have never been used to any fancy money, either. 

Mr. Goopwin. It would help, and I wouldn’t argue that it wouldn’t. 

Mr. Hann. Actually, for their economic future they essentially are 
going to have to be trained to do something else besides operate poor, 
marginal farms; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. Either the farm has to be brought 
up, it has to be tied in with some other activity in the community, 
or we have to get some to go outside the community. 

Mr. Hanp. If you operate a poor farm you make poor money; if 
you operate a poor business, you make poor money. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


CONTRACTING FEES 


Mr. Hanp. On the question of these fees, Mr. Goodwin, for con- 
tracting this labor, doesn’t it present some problem to have them 
fluctuate so violently, from $15 in 1 instance, to $3 in another and 
now back to $5? 

Mr. Goopwin. The $15 figure was set in the law when it was 
passed. That was the maximum. We put that into effect because 
we had no experience, and we didn’t know what it would take. Then 
before we could make the adjustments in the fee, we built up more 
in the fund than we should carry as an operating fund. That explains 
why we reduced the fee to a figure below cost. The fund was up to 
about $2 million dollars; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. We reduced the fee to bring it down to what was 
needed for a minimum operating fund. 
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The figure we are now proposing to put into effect this spring is 
designed to keep the fund at about its present level, and we will no 
longer have these fluctuations. 

Mr. Hann. There is an alternative way to keep that fund down, 
and keep it from getting too large. and that is to turn the money 
back into the Treasury. 

Mr. Goopwin. It doesn’t belong to the Government, sit 

Mr. Hann. We don’t dare keep it, even after we impose these fees? 
Is that written in the law? 

Mr. Goopwin. This money is collected from the growers for 
specific purpose of paying the transportation and subsistence costs of 
these Mexican workers. 

Mr. Hanp. And the law is clear that he is entitled to have it back 
if we don’t spend that much? 

Mr. Goopwin. It doesn’t spell that out, but I am sure it would be 
considered a breach of faith if we didn’t return it in some form to the 
grower. 

Mr. Hanp. I grow increasingly alarmed at the allergy that our 
Government has to making any money. We might make some money 
on those projects once in a while with nobody being hurt. 

Mr. Keenan. The Congress originally put up $1 million to start 
this fund, and we did pay that bac k, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. That is all. 


POSITION OF ORGANIZED LABOR ON IMPORTATION OF FARMWORKERS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Just one more question: What is the significance, 
or do you attach any significance, to the fact that organized labor as 
such for the first time did not oppose the extension of this law, even 
though the extension contemplated was more than the usual 1 year? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I think that they realize that some kind of 
program is necessary to take care of the problem, and I think that they 
also had the feeling that it was clearing up for them something that 
was a worse evil—the wetback situation—and that they were getting 
some protection of the domestic working standards from that fact. 
I think those two points are important. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And we know from the hearings in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that organized labor has been very much in- 
terested in this matter and has made very thorough studies about it. 

One other question: One of the reasons why recruitment from these 
marginal areas we have been discussing is not successful is probably 
because at the very time when cotton pickers are needed, the workers 
in this area have their own 3 months employment at home, isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
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Turspay, JANUARY 24, 


GRANTS TO STaTES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 


Program by activities: 
Unemployment compensation 
Employment service 68, 075, 
State administration ; 22, 682, 198 
Veterans’ unemployment compensation 3, 935, 432 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees 1, 330, 907 
Contingency fund 


$124, 856, 792 


437 


Program obligations of the States 220, 880, 766 
Financing adjustment for advances to the States —27, 400, 167 


Total obligations 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Appropriation available from subsequent year 
Appropriation available in prior year 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


193, 480, 599 


—19, 929, 833 
59, 600, 000 
8, 619, 234 


Appropriation 229, 500, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actua 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
A verage grade - - 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


Regular pay above 52-week base 


282 


|, OSS 


Total personal services 
Travel soo a 
Communication services_- 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 2, 366 
Other contractual services oa . 64, 779 
Supplies and materials saeee eee oe a 4, 893 
Equipment a ; 18, 929 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 192, 779, 960 
Taxes and assessments 343 


, 499 
2, 835 


599 


—12, 270, 000 | 


, 370 | 


625 | 


1956 estimate 


$121, 240, 500 
78, 577, 200 
23, 072, 400 

5, 195, 100 
1,914, 800 
20, 000, 000 


250, 000, 000 


1, 070, 167 


251, 070, 167 


—21, 000, 000 
19, 929, 833 


250, 000, 000 } 


1956 estimate 


127 
124 
127 


$4, 838 
GS-6.2 


$602, 185 
2, 363 
604, 548 

1, 500 

19, 000 

115, 000 

2, 500 
5, 000 | 
6, 000 | 
3,000 | 
250, 313, 119 | 
500 


251, 070, 167 


1957 estimate 


$137, 208, 700 
85, 009, 700 
25, 195, 800 

4,649, 400 
1, 936, 400 
11, 000, 000 


265, 000, 000 


265, 000, 000 


— 21, 000, 000 
21, 000, 000 


265, 000, 000 


1957 estims 


185 


2, 185 

. 500 

, 000 

5, 000 

2, 500 

5, 000 

, 000 

3, 000 

264, 245, 315 
500 


265, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures 


55 actual 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


O00 
S35 
000 


A ppropriation 
Appropriation available from subsequent year 
Appropriation available in prior year 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated 
Obligated 


000 
, 487 


Total budget authorizations available 51, 320 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures- 
Our of current authorizations 
Out of authorization to expend from subsequent year 
propriation 
Out of prior authorizations 


ap- | 


Total expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation 
Other Dee de 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances. 206, 851, 3: 


and balances 


1956 estimate 


$250, 000, 000 
21, 000, 000 
— 19, 929, 833 


206, 812, 648 


21, 000, 000 
2, 187, 352 


230, 000, 000 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 


Program by activities: Unemployment compensation pay- 
ments (total obligations) 

Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward — 27, 504, 160 | 
Appropriation available from subsequent year 544, 646 
Appropriation available in prior year 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 2, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 17, 508, 823 


$106, 027, 524 


Appropriation (adjusted) - -- 125, 489, 541 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 


| $106, 016 


ALLOCATION TO RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - a3, 


Total obligations. 106, 927, 5% 


1956 estimate 


$115, 000, 000 


—2, 000 


—6, 542, 646 | 


6, 544, 646 
5, 000, 000 


120, 000, 000 


1956 estimate 


| $114, 988, 000 


12, 000 


115, 000, 000 | 


1957 estimate 


, 000, 000 
, YOO, OBO 
, 000, 000 


000, 000 


, 000, 600 
3, 250, 000 


», 250, 000 


3, 007, 577 


1957 estimate 


$117, 500, 000 


—f, 542, 46 
6, 542, 646 


117, 500, 000 


1957 estimate 


$117, 487, 000 


13, 000 


117, 500, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
a 
Appropriation _- : Joe etn se cebiabhbeanknt 
Transferred (69 Stat. 240) to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards” 
‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor’’ 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprenticeship’’ - _- 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secret ary of Labor” 


“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- | 


ment Rights” 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 


“Sal: aries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Sec arity” | 


Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security’ 
“Sal: aries and expenses, Women’s “Bureau”? 
‘Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Division” 


a ‘Sal: aries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 


Adjusted appropriation 
Appropriation available from subse quent year 
Appropriation available in prior year 
Balance brought forward: 

Unobligated 
Obligated 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations : 4 Ji 
Out of authorizations to expend from subsequent ye ar ap- 
propriations fe tiie aval 
Out of prior authorizations... 


Total expenditures 
Unobligated balance no longer available (e xpiring ‘for obliga- 
' tion) ee 7 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated 
Obligated 


Total expenditures and balances--_--.-.-.-.--.--- 





os 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| $126, 000, 000 | 500, 00 App 


App 
—10, 903 | App 
—30, 000 Obli 
—59, 700 
—23, 712 | 


—5, 588 
—91, 302 |.....- 
—96, 200 | 


— 29, 300 
—7, 066 
—118, 933 


—37, 755 
abit eee Obli 
125, 489, 541 | 120,000, 000 117, 500, 000 
6, 544, 646 6, 542, 646 6, 542, 646 
—36, 000, 000 —6, 544, 646 —6, 542, 646 


7, 504, 160 | 


1 024, 728 796, 976 800, 000 


| 124, 563,075 | 120, 796. 976 6 | 118, 300, 000 


98, 687, 902 107, 657, 354 110, 257, 354 


6, 542, 646 6, 542, 646 6, 542, 646 
1,024, 728 | 796, 976 800, 000 


106, 255, 276 114, 996, 976 117, 600, 000 
17, 508, 823 
9 


796, 976 } 700, 000 


124, 563,075 | 120, 796, 976 118, 300, 000 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Program and i ares 





| 
1955 actual at | 15 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





Program by activities: Unemployment compensation pay- 
Se AE a joake 
Financing: 
Appropriation available from subsequent year 


| 


$19, 667,953 | $19, 682, 047 $33, 000, 000 
—2, 167,953 | —1,850,000 —1, 850, 000 


Appropriation available in prior year--------- odes ecb een ln wieheabes catece 2, 167, 953 1, 850, 000 


Appropriation Sac Rgemmientp a Scie Sekt 





FoR 20, 000, 000 | 33, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1955_ 
1956__- 
1957... 





9, 667, 953 
- 682, 047 
33, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
Ha sn 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


$20, 000, 000 | 33, 000, 000 
1, 850, 000 | , 850, 000 
—2, 167, 953 , 850, 000 
440, 932 450, 000 


A ppropriation ans é oe ...-| $17,500,000 
4 ppropriation available from subsequent year. __. ‘ 2, 167, 953 
Appropriation available in prior year- --_.._ ~~. carci ediaad 
Obligated balance brought forward... _- 


| 
| 





Total budget authorizations available 19, 667, 953 | 20, 122,979 33, 450, 000 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations- -- -| 17,059, 068 17, 382, 047 30, 425, 000 
Out of authorizations to expend from subsequent year 
appropriations i : 2, 167, 953 | | 1, 850, 000 | , 850, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.......- F 3onctkiawanent a 440, 932 450, 000 


Total expenditures_.-- eau  - 207, 021 | 19, 672, 979 32, 725, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward J 440, 932 | 450, 000 725, 000 


Lic ticebtapoasbamamnialnds isiiate a 
Total expenditures and balances : |} 19, 667, 953 | 20, 122, 979 33, 450, 000 
| 


Mr. Foaartry. Now, we will take up the three grants to States 
items. As you stated earlier you have a prepared statement on each 
of these appropriation items. Since these statements have already 
been made available to each of the committee members we will insert 
them in the record at this point rather than asking you to read them, 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, for grants to States for 1957 we are requesting $265 million, an 
increase of $15 million over 1956. The increase is a net figure made up of in- 
creases in certain areas of activity offset by decreases in others. The principal 
increases are in the tax and benefit workload costs arising from the extension of 
unemployment insurance coverage to employers of four or more workers, the cost 
of increases in salary rates for State agency employees and in our program to 
improve claims taking and minimize improper benefit payments to claimants. 
Decreases occur in such items as the amounts requested for the contingency fund, 
for claims workload. and for administration of the program of unemployment 
compensation for veterans and unemployment compensation for Federal employees. 


BUDGET ASSUMPTIONS 


State employment-security operations and expenditures are closely related to 
developments in the labor market and the economy. Fiscal year 1956 began with 
the economy expanding at a rapid rate. Gross national product, industrial pro- 
duction, and total employment have been at the highest levels in our history. 
Both total and insured unemployment are well below last year’s levels. 

We have assumed that the economy will continue in “high gear’ through fiscal 
vear 1957. Construction activity and investments in new plants and equipment 
are expected to continue at high levels. Some increase in consumer purchases is 
anticipated. Government expenditures are expected to rise because of increased 
State and local expenditures for schools, roads, and other facilities. Employment 
is expected to rise gradually and unemployment to remain at approximately the 
same level as in fiscal year 1956. 

Most industries and most areas are expected to participate in the employment 
expansion during fiscal year 1957. Job opportunities should be good and job 
placements should continue at the 1956 level. Layoffs are likely to be of short 
duration, but will continue to occur in seasonal industries, as individual establish- 
ments adjust their production program to fit changing volumes of orders, or as 
new lines and new models are introduced. 

Our workload estimates for 1957 are those which can be performed if insured 
unemployment averages 1,445,000 per week, just under the 1,485,000 per week 
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average which we expect for 1956. With the contingency fund proposed, the 
States will be able to process an increase of 10 percent in claims and benefit pay- 
ments, if this should be required. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


For the unemployment insurance activity an increase over 1956 is requested. 
About $6.2 million of this increase is to pay for the increase in coverage of 270,000 
employers and 1,400,000 employees under the State unemployment insurance 
laws. These employers and workers were brought into the program when Con- 
gress and the States made employers of four or more workers subject to the 
unemployment insurance laws on January 1, 19¥6. This will involve processing 
an additional 1.3 million tax reports and 7 million wage records. In addition 
records of the 270,000 new employers will have to be audited. While about 55 
percent of the work involved in enrolling the new employers in the program will be 
completed in the last half of 1956, the remaining 45 percent will have to be enrolled 
in 1957. 

We are also requesting $1,529,000 to do a more thorough job of determining 
whether employers not presently paying taxes are subject to the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws and to improve tax collection activities. The need to 
strengthen our activities in these areas is pointed up by the fact that the ac- 
cumulated tax delinquency for all past periods remaining on the State agencies’ 
books after collections and writeoffs, stood at $35 million on December 31, 1954. 
The amount of delinquency was equal to 3 percent of calendar year 1954 total tax 
revenues. This represented an increase of 25 percent over the $28 million out- 
standing on December 31, 1950. 

With the requested increase it will be possible to make a more systematic 
search for employers subject to the State unemployment insurance laws but who 
are not paying taxes, to take more action to collect delinquent taxes and, to verify 
the tax payment and payroll records of more employers. Also, the Bureau will 
work with the States for improvement of their methods and internal controls to 
insure a fully effective tax collection program. 

Of the increase in the unemployment insurance activity, $3.6 million is for 
improving the claims taking process. As the members of the committee know 
we have been working with the States for several years to secure a higher percent - 
age of valid benefit payments. We believe that adequate claims-taking provides 
the best assurance that benefit payments will be valid. In our recent studies in 
cooperation with the States we have found that some interviews have been too 
limited in scope and frequency. In others the claimant has not been adequately 
informed of his rights and responsibilities. With the funds requested there will 
be more frequent and intensive reexamination of the claimants continuing eligi- 
bility for benefits and a closer examination of the possibility of the employment 
service placing the claimant in a job. It will also be possible to obtain more 
adequate separation information from employers for use in determining the 
claimant’s rights to benefits. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PROGRAM 


With respect to employment service activities, funds were made available to 
the States to substantially increase the number of employees working on employ- 
ment service activities in 1956. The States are in the process of rebuilding their 
employment services to make them serve both workers and employers more 
effectively. Only because of this improvement in the employment service has it 
been possible to meet the increased employer demands for service as business 
conditions have become better. 

In the first 5 months of fiscal year 1956, 21 percent more nonagricultural place- 
ments were made than in the comparable period in fiscal year 1955. We now 
expect that 7 million such placements will be made in 1956 and the same number 
in 1957. It is estimated that 1,350,000 more workers will find jobs through the 
employment service in both years than in 1955. While the States have been 
making more placements they have also increased the number of workers placed 
in the more skilled occupations. The 129,050 veterans placements in November 
was the highest November figure since 1947. We are particularly proud that 
43,817 more physically handicapped people were helped to find jobs in the first 
5 months of 1956 than in the same 1955 period. 

During 1956 the State employment security agencies are increasing their 
counseling of the physically handicapped and older workers to aid in their place- 
ment inemployment. In 1957 we expect to further expand services to these two 
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groups. The request provides for 680,000 counseling interviews for older workers 
as compared with 380,000 estimated for 1956 and 540,000 interviews for the 
physically handicapped, an increase of 100,000 over 1956. These increases are 
an integral part of a department wide program of assistance to older workers. 

One aid used in the placement of workers is testing of the individual for skills 
and aptitudes. The increased number of physically handicapped and older 
workers to be counseled will require more tests to be given by the employment 
service. Also, more employers are requesting test-selected applicants to fill jobs 
because such workers are usually more satisfied with their work and are more 
productive. The increases in costs for counseling and testing are estimated at 
$1,287,000. 

FARM PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


The farm placement service in each of the State employment services will 
continue to operate the many types of recruitment programs needed to supply 
agricultural employers with the workers they need. They will also continue 
intensified programs to assure farm workers employment for as much of the year 
as possible. The “annual worker plan’’ which is designed to provide this con- 
tinuity of employment for American migrant farmworkers was in effect for a full 
vear in the Central and Western States for the first time in 1956. We estimate, 
that it will not reach its full potential for service to farm employers and workers 
until 1960. The expansion of the “annual worker plan” and other services to 
our native migrant farmworkers will require $316,000 in 1957. 

The State farm placement services also have responsibilities in connection with 
the program for bringing in Mexican farmworkers to assist American farmers 
when there are not enough domestic workers available for agricultural work. 
Public Law 319 of the 84th Congress provides that agricultural employers and 
workers must be consulted in determining the supply of American workers 
available and wage rates paid such workers when Mexican workers are to be 
brought into an area. The States will require $187,000 for this work. 

In my statement on our salaries and expenses appropriation, I mentioned 
the President’s program for dealing with the problems of underemployed and 
unemployed persons in low-income rural areas. The State agencies will expand 
existing services in the 50 pilot areas or will open up special offices where neces- 
sary. They will, in cooperation with the Bureau, conduct an _ individual 
contact program to obtain detailed information on the characteristics of the 
workers in the area which can be used to help the workers find jobs, and to 
counsel and retrain them. The information will also be furnished to industries 
and industrial planning groups to encourage new or expanding industries to 
locate in areas where labor is available. The State employment services will also 
attempt to place these workers in farm and nonfarm work outside of the areas 
where they reside. To initiate their part of the program in 50 pilot counties, the 
States will require $785,000. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


The State administration activity provides the direction, management, planning 
and research for the employment security program in the States. In connection 
with this planning and research, there is an increasing need for better labor 
market information and data on employment and unemployment. These facts 
are used in the formulation of national economic and manpower policies and for 
programs to aid local communities to resolve economic problems. The data are 
obtained from the State employment security agencies as a byproduct of their 
day-to-day administrative activities. As I mentioned in my statement on 
salaries and expenses, we have been asked for better data by many agencies of the 
Federal Government, including the Council of Economie Advisers and the Joint 
Congressional Committee for the Economie Report. To develop the requested 
data, the States will need an additional $370,500. These funds will be used by 
the States to improve the quality and comparability of local insured unemploy- 
ment data; study the characteristics of unemployment insurance claimants to 
assist with development of national policies and programs dealing with employ- 
ment; do preliminary work in preparation for the conversion of the classification 
of employers to revised systems being adopted on January 1, 1958, by all Govern- 
ment agencies which when completed will provide more complete and uniform 
facts; and to improve and extend the collection of labor turnover data for planning 
and evaluating manpower requirements and planning employment security 
programs, 
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An increase of $292,500 is requested for field supervision, personnel, training, 
and printing and binding activities. This additional staff is needed to provide 
services for the additional employees requested and for increased local office super- 
vision to minimize improper benefit payments. 


FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


We are requesting $4,694,400 for the State cost of administering the unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans program. The reduction of $545,600 from 
the funds available for 1956 is the result cf more efficient administration of the 
program as the States have gained experience with it. 

For the State cost of administering the unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral employees program, we are requesting $1,936,400. We are estimating only 
a slight change in the cost of this activity over 1956. Although the State agencies 
are expected to operate more efficiently in 1957, the savings will be offset by some 
increases, principally for higher State salary rates and non-labor costs. 


STATE SALARY RATE 


Almost one-third of the net increase for 1957, $4,673,400, is to pay for the 
increase in State salary rates. The average State salary rate is expected to be 
$3,900 at the beginning of 1957, an increase of $94 over the rate allocated in 
1956. Increases above the $3,900 rate, arising from changes in State compensa- 
tion plans, will be paid from the contingency fund. Other increases such as for 
within-grade salary increments will have to be absorbed by the States. In 
November the States reported that their average salary rate had reached $3,915, 
which is $70 higher than the July rate. While the November rate is higher than 
the $3,900 average requested for 1957, the rate is expected to drop because new 
employees hired to meet seasonal peaks in claims workload are normally paid at 
rates which are below agency averages. 


NONLABOR COSTS 


For nonlabor costs an increase of $1,855,000 will be required. Of the total 
increase $401,100 is needed to pay the State agencies’ share of retirement which 
will increase as personnel services costs rise. The balance of the increase is for 
costs related to the extension of unemployment insurance coverage to employers 
of four or more workers. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
FOR VETERANS 


Mr. Chairman, the request for unemployment compensation for veterans 
program for 1957 which is before you is for $117.5 million. We now believe that 
$90 million will be adequate and the administration is revising the request. 

When the budget estimates for 1957 were prepared there were indications 
that the full $120 million which the Congress had appropriated for 1956 would 
not be needed. We, therefore, estimated that $5 million would remain unoblicvated. 
As the vear progressed the volume of benefit payments took a sharper decline 
and we now estimate that only $90 million of the 1956 appropriation will be needed. 

For 1957, also, we expect that $90 million will be needed for benefit payments. 
However, as you know, estimating the volume of benefits to be paid to these 
unemployed veterans is extremely difficult. They are only a small segment of 
the labor force and there is no reliable data on their employment experience. 
The estimate for 1957 will provide for paving benefits to onlv 77,366 of the 
4 050,000 Korean veterans in the labor force in an average week. Anv sizable 
change in the employment experience of these veterans can substantially affect 
the volume of benefits to be paid, but such a change cannot be foreseen at this 
time. 

The unemplovment compensation for veterans program is 2, Federal program 
operated through the States, and payments are made onlv to the extent that 
unemployed, job seeking veterans are not elivible for State unemplovment insur- 
ance benefits. Veterans who entered the service after January 31, 1955, are not 
eligible for benefits in this program. Under existing law, the entire program 
ceases on January 31, 1960. 

As of November 30, 1955, an estimated 4,310,000 Korean veterans had returned 
to civilian life and about 1 out of every 6 of these veterans, or a total of 739,100, 
had drawn some benefits under the unemployment compensation for veterans pro- 
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gram. About $235 million in benefits had been paid through November 30 and 
eligible veterans received an average of $318 in benefit payments. Only 3.1 per- 
cent of all Korean veterans drew the full $676 provided by the law. 

As I mentioned in my statement on the ‘‘Grants to States’’ appropriation, there 
were 129,050 job placements of veterans in November, more than in any November 
since 1947. We shall continue our efforts in this direction. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA-= 
TION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, the request for the unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees program which is before you is for $33 million. The administration is 
revising this request to $30 million. This program had been operating for only 
a few months when the Congress acted on the 1956 appropriation bills. The 
Congress appropriated $20 million to continue the financing of the program in 
1956, recognizing that the amount appropriated might be substantially less than 
required. 

We have just completed our first vear of operation and it is still difficult to 
make accurate cost estimates. During the first 6 months of 1956 benefit payments 
totaled $12.9 million and it is estimated that $17 million will be expended in the 
January-June period, for a total for the year of $30 million. 

Our estimate for the last 6 months of 1956 is about $1 million more than ex- 
penditures in the January—June 1955 period. However, the program began on 
January 1, 1955, and only $306,455 in benefits were paid out in the first month 
compared with the average of $2.1 million per month for the first quarter of cal- 
endar year 1955. Also, the volume of claims has begun to increase in recent weeks 
and this rise may be expected to continue for the rest of 1956, since the Defense 
Department has announced that some layoffs will be made during the balance 
of the year. 

The estimate of $30 million for 1957 is the same as that for 1956 and should be 
sufficient to meet benefit payments unless there is a sharp increase in the number 
of Federal employees released. This 1957 estimate provides for an insured un- 
employment rate of 1.0 percent for the Federal workers covered by this program. 
This compares favorably with the insured unemployment rate of 3.8 percent we 
are expecting in the State programs for 1957. 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASES AND DECREASES FOR 1957 


Mr. Goopwrn. On the grants to States, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the committee, we have asked for $265 million. This is an 
increase over the amount appropriated this year of $15 million. The 
principal increases have to do with the extension of coverage in the 
program and the increased load on tax and benefit workloads. 

Mr. Fogarty. What page are you talking to now, page 5 of the 
justifications for grants to States? 

Mr. Goopwin. I was talking generally, but it does tie in with page 5. 

Mr. Focarty. These pages of the justification, from 5 to 9, explain 
in summary fashion the $15 million increase, so we will put those in 
the record and you proceed with any additional details that you think 
are pertinent, starting with the first item on page 5. 

(The pages of the justification follow:) 
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SUMMARY OF CHANGES 
1956 actual appropriation__- ; $250, 000, 000 
1957 budget estimate : Sy 265, 000, 000 


Increase ‘ bees ‘ 5, 000, 000 


1. Increase in State salary rates_______- +4, 673, 400 
The average salary rate requested for 1957 is $3,900 
and represents a $94 increase over the 1956 allocation. 
The 1955 average annual salary rate experience reported 
by the States was $3,751. The November 1955 rate 
reported was $3,915. With the larger State staff re- 
quested for 1957 the beginning rate is expected to be 
$3,900. The cost resulting from changes in compensa- 
tion plans during 1957 will have to be met from the 
contingency fund. 
Changes in personal service cost due to workload___-- +2, 858, 700 
Increases: 
Unemployment compensation: 
Increase in the number of employer status de- 
terminations, contribution reports, and wage 
items due to the extension of unemployment 
insurance coverage to 270,000 employers and 
1,400,000 employees of establishments em- 
ployi ing 4 or more workers eeu +3, 315, 000 
Conducting more field audits to strengthen the 
tax enforcement program and provide a 
minimum auditing program for the 270.000 
newly covered employers_-_-_------ +799, 500 
Employment service: 
Conducting more counseling interviews to meet 
the needs of older workers and the physically 
handicapped : -+-600, 600 
Conducting more tests for new entrants into the 
labor foree, older workers, physically handi- 
capped. and for persons forced to change oe- 
cupations because of physical handicaps or 
labor market conditions. Developing new 
industrial tests to meet the demands of em- 
plovers for more test-selected workers, 
especially trainees and other new employees 
Decreases: 
Unemployment compensation: 
As the economy improves and employment rises 
not as manv initial and continued claims will 
be taken, appeals decided, nor monetary and 
nonmonetary determinations, and _ benefit 
payments made Se ee ~ 3 2, 410, 200 
Employment service: 
Taking fewer applications for employment 
because of improved economy --_.__-_----_-- — 93, 600 


3. Changes in personal service cost due to time factor ; ae + 3, 510, 000 
Increases: 
Unemployment compensation: 
The increased time factors for claims taking, 
status determinations, and employer account- 
ing are to provide adequate operation and less 
likelihood of improper payments ea i +4, 017, 000 
Employment service: 
A higher proportion of general aptitude tests 
which require more time than either specific 
aptitude or proficiency tests will be admin- 


istered __ +39, 000 
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SUMMARY OF CHANGES—continued 


3. Changes in personal service cost due to time factor—Continued 
Decreases: 
Employment service: 
The standard time factor for placements which 
provides for several types of placements, has 
been decreased because the proportion of the 
less costly type is expected to be larger — $546, 000 
4. Changes in personal service cost of functions not measurable 
by workload or time factor_-_ + 3, 361, 600 
Increases: 
Unemployment compensation: 
The expected increases in unemployment- 
insurance-tax workloads require an increase 
in the supporting functions of field travel 
and assignment and review and contribution 
overhead____ + 1, 696, 400 
The increase for experience rating is related to 
the extension of unemployment insurance 
coverage to employers of 4 or more emplovees_ +1, 099, 700 
Employment service: 
The increase in employment service workloads 
require increases in the supporting functions 
of clerical services 
The increase for services to employers is for 
studies of employment problems and em- 
plover practices with respect to the hiring and 
utilization of older workers 
The increase for labor market information is to 
expand the bimonthly labor market reports 
from 149 to 185 major areas to meet the 
needs of Government agencies and the public 
Joint local office costs: 
The expected increases in unemployment insur- 
ance claims and employment service staff 
require an increase in services to applicants 
and claimants 
Decreases: 
Unemployment compensation: 
The reduction in benefit workloads will reduce 
the benefit overhead required__- kia 54, 600 
Employment service: 
The decrease for emplover contacts is related to 
the decreased time for placement functions 
which it supports fee 83, 300 


5. Increase in personal service cost for Farm Placement - -_. 600 

The increase is to provide for the expansion of the 

annual worker plan, in the Central, Great Lakes and Far 

Western States, the development and expansion of the 

community services program for migrants and their 

families, expansion of temporary agricultural seasonal 

offices primarily for migrants and to initiate a program 

for dealing with the problems of low-income families in 

rural areas as outlined in the President’s message to 

Congress on Apr. 26, 1955. 
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SUMMARY OF CHANGES—continued 


6. Increase in personal service cost for State administration and 
technical services +-$815, 100 
The increase will provide additional technical and 
administrative employees to service and direct the larger 
number of State agency employees estimated for 1957. 
It provides for the expansion of the collection of labor 
turnover statistics to 20 additional States, development 
and improvement of area labor market analysis tech- 
niques, increased operating statistics resulting from 
extension of unemployment insurance coverage to 
employers of 4 or more in its first full year of operation, 
a study on the characteristics of unemployed workers, 
special studies on temporary disability insurance, and 
conversion to the revised standard industrial classification 
for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing establish- 
ments. 
7. Decrease in personal service cost of administration of unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans program is based on 
more efficient administration — 799, 500 
8. Decrease in personal service cost of administration of the 
unemployment compensation for Federal employees pro- 
gram is based on more efficient administration — 120, 900 
9. Increase in non-personal-service cost +1, 855, 000 
For increased retirement costs related to higher per- 
sonal service costs and for supplies, travel, and mis- 
cellaneous items resulting from the increased workload 
because of the extension of unemployment insurance 
coverage to employers of 4 or more. It will also provide 
for the replacement of old and worn out equipment. 
10. Decrease in contingency fund —9, 000, 000 
11. Elimination of 1956 lump-sum cut +6, 661, 000 


Total increase requested 15, 000, 000 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Goopwin. The workload is based on an average insured unem- 
ployment of 1,445,000 per week. That is slightly under the antici- 
pated workload figure for this year, of 1,485 000 for 1956. 

The request in ‘here is for an $11 million contingency fund which 
if granted would permit an increase of about 10 percent in the work- 
load in case economic conditions were such as to warrant. 


INCREASE IN STATE SALARY RATES 


Now, to get to the changes themselves, the first change, and one of 
the largest ones, is an item for $4,673,400, for an increase in the State 
salary rates. 

The average salary rate requested for 1957 is $3,900, and that is a 
$94 increase over the 1956 alloc ‘ation. 

Mr. Focarrty. There isn’t anything we can do about that. When 
these State salaries are raised, it is our obligation to allow them the 
money from this three-tenths of 1 percent of the tax, for that purpose. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. You will remember we allow what- 
ever the prevailing rate for what other State emplovees is, and we 
operate on that principle of comparability with other State salaries. 

I merely want to point out that the November 1955 rate had al- 
ready increased to $3,915 and we are sticking with the $3,900 figure 
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because if there is some increase in the size of staff as is contemplated 
in this budget, it will tend to bring down the average figure on salaries. 
So our estimate is $3,900. 


CHANGES IN PERSONAL SERVICE COST DUE TO WORKLOAD 


Now, the next general item is changes in personal service cost due 
to workload. 

Most of this ties in with the increases brought about by changes in 
the law and the extension of coverage, the principal one being in- 
creasing coverage to employers from 8 to 4 employees. That brings 
in a lot of new employers and it brings in an increased number of 
employees. It is estimated, for instance, that we will add about 
270,000 new employers and about 1,400,000 new workers. We will 
have about 1,370,000 more tax records and 11 million more wage 
records to process. This $2,858,700 breaks down into a number of 
items there—I don’t know whether you want to go into that detail 
or not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focartry. No; not any great detail. Just tell us what this 
increased workload is. The largest item is because of the change in 
the law we passed last year, is that correct, in covering those employ- 
ing four or more workers. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr, Fogarry. This next item is $799,500 

Mr. Goopwin. These items are all a breakdown of the $2,858,700. 

Mr. Keenan. There are some increases and some decreases. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the decrease for? 

Mr. Goopwin. There is a decrease in claims on the next page. 

Mr. Fogarty. The number of claims filed? 

Mr. Goopwin. On the next page we have an item of $2,410,200, 
which is an estimated decrease in the number of claims that will be 
filed due to improved economic conditions. 

Mr. Fogarty. $2,410,000. Then a decrease of $93,000 for the same 
reason. 

Mr. Goopwin. The same general point on the employment service, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, what is your next change? 


CHANGE IN PERSONAL SERVICE COST DUE TO TIME FACTOR 


Mr. Goopwin. The next major change is the change of personal 
service cost, due to the time factor. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, this first item, for instance 

Mr. Foearry. Is that what you explained as giving more time to 
the interview on each claim, which you thought would reduce the 
overall cost of the program? 

Mr. Keenan. Reduce fraud and overpayment. 

Mr. Goopwin. This might be as good a time as any, Mr. Chairman, 
to talk about the fraud question that you raised a question shout a 
little earlier. You will recall that last year, the committee approved 
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a slight increase in the Bureau appropriation and some additional 
money for the States to work on this problem. 

I am happy to be able to report to you that we have seen consider- 
able improvement in this program in the last year, and it would 
appear to me that the problem is pretty well under control. That 
doesn’t mean there isn’t more to do, but it is pretty well under control. 

Now, let me give you a few figures here. 

In our discussion last year on the point of the extent of fraud in the 
program, as revealed by our special random sample studies, I reported 
to you that out of about 8,000 cases in 1954, 1.9 percent were found 
to involve fraud, and an additional 2.5 percent were incorrect for 
reasons not involving fraud. 

In the fiscal year 1955 survey covering more than 11,000 cases, 
there were about 1.8 percent, or a slight drop from the year before 
which were found to involve fraud, and the figure on nonfraud error 
was the same 2.5 percent. 

In addition to these sample surveys— 

Mr. Foaarry. Now, just what does that mean, the percentages 
that you have given? 

Mr. Goopwin. The two different figures? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the 1.8 percent are cases in which there was 
an attempt to defraud on the part of the individual beneficiary. The 
2.5 percent are cases where there was agency error, claims of mis- 
understanding, or some other reason for a mistake in the amount of 
the benefit payment. 

Now, this shows continued improvement since I first reported to 
the committee, and the gap between the incidence of fraud as revealed 
by these sample surveys and what is actually uncovered by the 
agency—the individual cases apprehended or discovered_by the 
agency—that gap has been narrowing. We label that ‘Detected 
Fraud,” and there was about 1.6 percent of all beneficiaries who were 
found to be in that category, in 1955. 

Now, two important facts should be mentioned in relation to that. 
The first is, while the percent of claimants involved is 1.6 percent, 
the percent of dollar amounts of benefits involved, was only 0.3 
percent. In other words, less than one-third of 1 percent—of all 
_ benefits paid during that vear. 

The second fact is that well over half the amounts of money were 
recovered, so that you get down to point one and a half percent. 

Mr. Foaarty. One and a half tenths of 1 percent, is that what it is? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is really zero six. 

Mr. Focartry. How much is that? 

Mr. Love. Fifteen one-hundredths. 

Mr. Focarry. Of 1 percent? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Now, that is money not recovered. 

Mr. Focarry. In dollars, how much would that run? 

Mr. Goopwin. $2,600,000 for the country as a whole. That is on 
benefit payment of over $1 billion. 

Mr. Foaarty. For this past fiscal year of 1955? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are there any areas of the country that show up 
more than others? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes; I don’t have the breakdown with me. 

Mr. Foaarty. This additional $4 million for change in the time 
factor in connection with your unemployment compensation program 
will be going for the purposes of preventing fraud and other things 
like that, is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; it will greatly help in that situation. 


DECREASE BECAUSE OF FASTER PLACEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. In your decreases, in the employment service you 
show a decrease of $546,000 also due to a change in the time factor. 
What is that? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is on the time factor for placement, which 
grows out of our experience this year. We found that our estimates 
were off to some extent on the proportion of placements in the more 
difficult and time-consuming type of placements, so this is an adjust- 
ment to take care of that. 


OTHER CHANGES IN PERSONAL SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Focarty. Changes in personal service cost of functions not 
measurable by workload or time factor, where you indicate an increase 
of $3,361,600 is the next change. 

Mr. KEENAN. This is an item you can’t catalog in either one of 
the headings. 

Mr. Goopwin. Many of these are also related to the increase in 
coverage and the expansion of the program, but as Mr. Keenan has 
said, they are not workload items and they are computed separate y. 

1 see, for instance, here, “Experience rating.”’ We are adding, as | 
indicated a minute ago, about 270,000 employers, and the job of 
making computations on experience rating increases with that in- 
crease in number of employers. 


INCREASED PERSONAL SERVICE COSTS FOR FARM PLACEMENT 


The next major one is on page 8, Mr. Chairman, No. 5. It is the 
increase in ‘“‘Personal service cost for Farm Placement,” estimated at 
$1,185,600. This is to take care of an expansion in the annual worker 
plan, a thing I mentioned a while ago. We are attempting to schedule 
these workers in short-time employment in different places so that we 
can get them as close to full-time employment as possible. 

It has been very successful on the east coast and we are now expand- 
ing it into the central part of the country and the west coast. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICE FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION AND 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Focarty. No. 6? 

Mr. Goopwin. The next major item is the increase in personal 
service cost for State administration and technical services. This 
also is related to some extent to the increase in workload. It provides 
for the technical and administrative employees, the research and 
analysis people, and increases of that kind. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


Mr. Focarty. Now, you show a decrease of $800,000 in personal 
service cost for administration of the veterans program. That is 
quite a decrease, there. 

Mr. Goopwin. The nnn compensation for veterans pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman, is going down some. You know we had a cutoff 
point just about a year ago, put into effect by the President, and the 
size of that program from now on until it is terminated in 1960, | 
believe it is, will be down. 

Mr. Focarty. What are we appropriating for that now? 

Mr. Love. We have for 1956 an appropriation of $120 million, but 
we don’t expect to use that much this year. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is benefits. You are talking about adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am talking about administration. How much are 
we giving the States for administering the program? 

Mr. Goopwin. Let me add to the other point, Mr. Chairman, if 
I may: In addition to the program going down, the States have 
become more efficient in the operation of the program, too. 

Mr. Love. I have estimated obligations at $5,195,100. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Focarry. All right; you estimate a decrease of $120,000 for 
the Federal employees compensation program. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is all related to more efficient operation on 
the part of the States. 


NONPERSONAL SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Fogarty. You have an increase in nonpersonal service costs. 
What is that? 
Mr. Goopwin. Retirement costs, supplies, travel, and miscellaneous 
items. 
DECREASE IN CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Fogarty. Then you have a decrease of $9 million in the con- 
tingency fund. 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


ELIMINATION OF 1956 LUMP-SUM CUT 


Mr. Focarty. What is this “Elimination of 1956 lump-sum cut,” 
what is that? 

Mr. Love. We have established what we believe are reasonable 
time factors for the performance of the various jobs. The Congress 
last year decided on certain workload to perform. But when we 
multiplied them by the time factors, we were short by about $6.6 
million. We still believe those time factors are reasonable and we 
have come back in with the same thing and we have eliminated the 
lump-sum cut. 

Mr. Keenan. We gave the States a percentage lump-sum cut 
which amounted to $6,661,000. They had to absorb it. Each State 
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NET INCREASE 


Mr. Foaartry. That makes the $15 million increase? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is a net figure. 

Mr. Focarry. Actually it is a $24 million increase, isn’t it, if you 
add that $9 million that you take out of the contingency fund? 


RETURN TO TREASURY OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Now, you said in your opening statement that you expect that you 
will be able to turn back some money this year in both the basic part 
of the State grant item and the contingency fund? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, with the larger amount being from the con- 
tingeney fund. 

CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. What do you anticipate from the contingency fund? 
Mr. Goopwin. W ell, it is pretty hard to estimate it this early, Mr. 
Chairman. We don’t think we will need anything out of the con- 
tingency fund for increase in workload as I said this morning. Now, 
in prior years, the most that the States have been able to justify on 
salary increases has been around 3 or 4 million. On the increased 
load coming from changes in the law, that has been heavy this year. 
We can’t estimate how much of that we would approve out of the 
contingency fund because we think it is going to be possible to absorb 

quite a bit of it out of the regular grant. 

We have been reviewing that very carefully with the States. We 
have put them on notice that they are expected to absorb as much of 
this as they can out of the regular grant, and we won’t have a figure 
on it until the last quarter of the year. Anything I could give you 
at this moment would be just a guess. 

Mr. Fogarty. How about the increased workload? Do you have 
any guess on it? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Focarty. I thought you were talking about possible changes 
in State laws. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, that is what I was talking about. The in- 
crease that grows out of changes in the State law. 

Mr. Focarty. What about just the increase in workload under 
present laws? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are not counting on any in that are: 

Mr. Focarry. It looks as though you are going to turn back about 

$15 or $16 million from the contingency fund? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say 16 would be high. I would say 13 or 
14 would be the possibility. 

Mr. Fogarty. Out of the contingency item? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. How about the basic grant item? 

Mr. Goopwin. We don’t know. 
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BASIS FOR 1957 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Focarry. Your 1957 budget is based on having a similar year 
as far as prosperity is concerned? 

Mr. Goopwin. For next year, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keenan. With greater coverage, however. We will have 
1,400,000 more workers and : 270,000 more employers. 

Mr. Goopwin. The two big items are the increased workload and 
the increase in salaries. 

Mr. Focarry. If things got a little better, we could anticipate a 
further decrease in this budget next year, then, couldn’t we? 

Mr. Goopwin. If they got a little bit better, we could cut this 
further and then return it to the States through the other procedure. 

Mr. Focartry. How long ago was this budget prepared? 

Mr. Goopwin. We transmitted this to the Bureau of the Budget 
at the end of September. 

Mr. Focarry. Since that time, has anything happened in any way 
that would show that we wouldn’t need all this money to be appro- 
priated to the States for these programs? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. We have some modifications on the benefits 
for the unemployment compensation to veterans. 

Mr. Focarry. I am just talking about the item of State grants. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Mr. Keenan. We actually make the allocations to the States per 
quarter. We give them an approved budget for the whole year, but 
this year, since the workloads were a little lower in the first few months, 
we have been asking them for justification before we make the next 
quarterly allocations, and we are hoping that if the workload trend 
continues that the money that we actually allocate to the States for 
the last quarter of the year will reflect some savings, but you can’t 
tell until you get to that point. Something could happen to change 
the workloads between now and then, and the States naturally are 
cautious in terms of saying what they are going to be able to turn 
back, because they can’t be absolutely sure what the workloads are 
going to be next month or the month after. 

Mr. Focarty. That is right. You guessed wrong and we guessed 
wrong on this year’s budget, didn’t we? We were all wrong. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. So we appropriated too much money for 1956. 

Mr. Keenan. The point I wanted to make is that we don’t allocate 
that automatically to the States. We do it by quarters. That is 
why I v ould hope we could return some to the Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. The figures show, however, we appropriated too 
much money this vear. 

Mr. Keenan. The way the workloads worked out. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY FINANCING ACT OF 1954 


Mr. Goopwrn. I think there is one other item the committee would 
be interested in, and that is the brief report on the Employment 
Security Financing Act of 1954. 

As you know, that act earmarked the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act collections to pay for the State and Federal costs of administering 
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this program, and the amounts appropriated for grants to States and 
for salaries and expenses of the Bureau come out of that—come from 
that source, now. 

Mr. Focarry. Explain that again, will you? I am a little bit hazy 
on the details of that. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is the Reed bill that was passed in 1954. 
It made a provision for earmarking the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act collection item of the Federal Government. That is three-tenths 
of 1 percent that the Government collects. The amount of that goes 
against the expenses for this program, both the Federal Bureau and 
the State. 

Now, as of July 1, 1955, the tax collections for the 2 years, 1954 and 
1955, had exceeded State and Federal administrative costs by more 
than $148 million. In other words, $148 million in that fund. 

Mr. Focarry. What is that, about $74 million a year? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And in other years, it had been running about $60 
million over cost? 

Mr. Keenan. I believe so. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Now, the act provides that when the account reaches $200 million 
that the excess above $200 million will be turned back to the States, 
or will be given to the States in the proportion of their covered em- 
plovment in that State. 

We estimate that the first distribution of funds under that provision 
of the act will be made on July 1 of this year. Those funds can be 
used by the State, once they are returned, either to pay benefits— 
unemployment compensation in the State—or they may be used for 
administration of the program, if specifically appropriated by the 
State legislatures. 

Now, there will be a surplus as of July 1, the exact amount of which 
we don’t know, and of course it will depend to a degree on what is 
appropriated by the Congress this year. I thought I would mention 
that to the committee because this is a matter of interest to you. 

Mr. Foaarty. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, while the estimate might have been 
wrong for this year, it has been wrong to the effect that we will have 
some savings that we can turn back. This is the first time in a num- 
ber of years that we haven’t had to come to you for a supplemental 
during the year. 

STATUS OF CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarty. This was the first time we ever got the contingency 
fund up to $20 million, too, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Focarty. We have been striving to get that up to somewhere 
near 10 percent of the total amount of grants for the purpose of taking 
care of those unforeseen increases in State salaries and workloads. 
Now that we were able to get that contingency fund up to $20 million, 
everybody seems to have been wrong in their estimates, so you have 
gone back now to $11 million for the contingency fund. 
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DETERMINATION OF FUNDS TO BE RETURNED TO THE STATES UNDER THE 
REED ACT 


Mr. Frernanpez. The excess of the $200 million that is to be 
returned to the States under the Reed Act, how is the share of each 
State determined? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is a proportionate share of the taxable wages in 
that State. In other words, in New Mexico, it would be the total of 
taxable wages in New Mexico, as compared to the taxable wages for 
the country as a whole. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Taber—— 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. I wish you would turn for a minute to page 4 of the 
justification. I would like to have the obligations to December 31, 
for each of those items, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

Mr. Love. Mr. Congressman, we don’t have obligations by 
activity. We grant the States a single amount for all activities. 
Through December 31, we had granted $132,776,856. 

The States report their obligations to us and these including postage, 
which is paid federally, amounted to $111,413,632. 


LEGISLATION INCREASING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
ACTIVITY 


Mr. Taser. Now, you have increases in the unemployment com- 
pensation setup—when did this act take effect that enlarged your 
activities? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, it starts January 1 of this year in most States. 
There were a few who anticipated the requirement of the Federal law 
and made changes in their State law in advance of that date. 

Part of the increased load is coming in the second half of this 
fiscal year, but most of it will come after July 1 

Mr. Foaarry. Most of it will come after next July? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Krenan. That is correct. 


ee 


COMPARISON OF OBLIGATIONS BY STATES 


Mr. Taner. Your State reports show they obligated $111,413,000 
overall? 

How much did they obligate in that same period, last year? 

Mr. Love. $108,346,929. 


BASIS FOR PROJECTED INCREASES 


Mr. Taser. You are not going to have any substantial experience 
in connection with these expected increases, outside of the salary 
increases that you have estimated for some time, are you? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. We will get some experience with 
it between now and July 1. 

Mr. Taser. But not much. 

Mr. Goopwin. Not much. 
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Mr. Taner. Your program is hardly going to require as much 


activity in some things in the kind of an economy that we happen 


to be in just now, as it did in the kind of an economy we were in a 
vear and a half ago. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Taper. All that you are going to have is the extra help needed 
in connection with these additional coverages, that would be in the 
nature of an increase. 

Mr. Goopwin. Plus the increased salary cost, which is not an 
increase in operation, but it is a fairly large item in here. 

Mr. Taser. About $4.6 million. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Isn’t it probable that you have estimated these 
increases for your new activities a little liberally? 

Mr. Goopwin. They represent the best estimates we could make, 
Mr. Congressman. There is always a risk in making estimates of 
this kind, particularly when we are getting into areas in which we 
haven’t had much experience and we have been wrong both ways on 
these estimates. We have been short and we have been long, but 
this does represent our best estimate. 

On this point, I might say that this represents a substantial reduc- 
tion from the amounts the State requested. Their requests added 
up to over $300 million, so we have cut that very substantially. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PAYMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


Mr. Taser. How much money does the unemployment insurance 
setup handle? Unemployment compensation runs about what, a 
year? It is about a billion dollars, is it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. This past year it was over $1,700 million in benefit 
payments and the taxes were about $1.2. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Taser. It occurs to me that the cost of administration is 
pretty high in proportion to the volume of dollars handled. 

Mr. Goopwin. Of course, your costs of administration do not 
fluctuate as much as the benefit payments. We have no real standards 
or comparisons by which to judge it. Private insurance is not com- 
parable because the problem is entirely different. 

Administrative costs generally are much higher than this, but | 
would not undertake to make comparison with the insurance people 
because the job is entirely different. 

Mr. Keenan. If you measure this program just against benefit 
payments, it comes to something like 8 percent in the cost of adminis- 
tration. The cost of administration would run, I suppose, about 12 
percent compared to the money you collected in taxes. But entirely 
apart from the unemployment. insurance operation, the entire public 
employment service is financed out of this appropriation, as well as 
the farm placement service, with the exception of the money for the 
Mexican farm program. 

In the public employment service program, you are carrying out a 
lot of special programs, including the matter we talked about this 
morning, the placement of physically handicapped, which is done 
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through the public employment offices. Also the placement of the 
older workers and the actual placement of the veterans, the function 
that Mr. Omohundro supervises. 

The actual placement is done by the people in the 1,700 local 
employment offices who are financed through the employment service 
phase of this appropriation. That is not a function that is comparable 
to a private insurance company, at all. 

Mr. Goopwin. The figure on unemployment insurance alone would 
probably be in the neighborhood of $150 million. Just taking a look 
at it here, roughly, what would it be for unemployment insurance 
alone? 

Mr. Keenan. The program item in the table is $137 million and that 
does not take into account the overhead. It is $11 million for con- 
tingencies in unemployment insurance. 

The State administration item is $25 million, and you have to 
prorate that in some fashion. 

Your veterans’ unemployment compensation is $4.6 million. Un- 
employment compensation for Federal employees, $1.9 million. 

Mr. Goopwrn. But those are not involved in the overall figures we 
are giving on the taxes or the benefits, either one of them. 

Mr. Keenan. I was thinking of giving a balance on what part of 
the 265 was unemployment insurance. 


Mr. Taser. That is all. 


BREAKDOWN OF PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. Hanno. What relation is there between the farm-placement 
problems we were talking about at some length awhile ago, and item 


No. 5, on sheet 8, which refers to about a $1,185,000 program? 

Mr. Keenan. You will notice the last 3: lines of the justification 
under that item 5, shows $1,185,600 also includes initiation of a pro- 
gram dealing with the problem of low-income families in rural areas, 
as outlined in the President’s message to Congress, April 26, 1955. 

The breakdown of the $1,185,000 figure is about $680,000 for 
personal services for the human-resources program, and the difference 
between that and the $1,185,000 is for this annual worker plan which 
has been in operation on the east coast and is now being operated in 
the Western States and the Middle West. 

Mr. Hann. Do I understand, then, the $680,000 is the amount you 
are seeking for the new farm-placement program? 

Mr. Goopwin. For the States; yes sir. 

Mr. KEENAN. Yes, sir. 


VOLUME OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Hann. Now, are you estimating less claims to be filed next 
year than were filed in the last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. Slightly; ves. 

Mr. Hanp. Is that based on the assumption that economic condi- 
tions will improve in 1956 over 1955? 

Mr. Goopwin. 1957 over 1956. 

Mr. Hann. Fiscal 1957; yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. The basic economic assumptions are that they will 
be about the same, but some of the adjustments within that overall 
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economic assumption, results in a slight reduction in our claims 
activity. 
Mr. Hanp. All right, that is all. Thank you. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
BUDGET REQUESTS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Foaarty. Now, we will turn to unemployment compensation 
for Federal employees. 

What did you request of this committee in 1956; 

Mr. Love. $40 million was requested. 

Mr. Focartry. $40 million was requested and we gave you 20? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarty. I understand you have a supplemental pending of 
13, which is going to be changed to 10; is that correct? 

Mr. Dopson. That is our latest information. 

Mr. Focarry. Including a supplemental of $10 million, you are 
voing to have available in 1956, about $30 million? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focartry. And you are going to ask for $30 million in 1957, 
according to revised estimates? 

Mr. Dopson. I think the revised figures will be $30 million for 1957. 

Mr. Focarry. This is something that. the Congress has to meet by 
law. This is just for payments to the Federal employees who are 
entitled, under law, to unemployment compensation because of 
separation from the service; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, they are entitled to these benefits by 
law. 

Mr. Fogarty. And it all depends on the number as to how much 
the costs will be? 

Mr. Goopwrin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you are going to need $30 million in 
1957? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; [ do. This program has been in operation 
for just about a year. It brings us into an entirely new area on the 
estimates. We don’t have much experience with it. [I am somewhat 
apprehensive about the $30 million figure being enough, but it is as 
good an estimate as we can make, at this time. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 
BUDGET REQUESTS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. The other item is unemployment compensation for 
veterans. 

We are in about the same position on this program; are we not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; the figures are different, but it is the same 
general situation. The request before you is $117,500,000. 

Mr. Focarty. You asked the Congress last year for $150 million; 
is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 
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Mr. Focartry. And we gave you $120 million. I think we are going 
to have a revision of that; are we not? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. To what? 

Mr. Dopson. To about $90 million. 

Mr. Focarty. We were a way off on that one; weren’t we? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. We were off $30 million, and you people were off 
$60 million. 

Mr. Dopson. That was a new program and we were a way off. 

Mr. Focarry. You are going to use $90 million in 1956; is that 
right? 

Mr. Dopson. We expect to have left over at the end of the year 
about $30 million. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you asking for in 1957? 

Mr. Goopwin. $90 million. This is in the process of adjustment 
now at the Bureau of the Budget and our understanding is that that 
will be adjusted down to approximately $90 million. The request we 
have before you is for $117.5 million. 

Mr. Foacarty. I am going on the assumption of what the Secretary 
said yesterday, that these figures will be revised, so I think we should 
talk about the figures that are most realistic. 

Am I given to understand, now that this figure of $117.5 million is 
going to be changed to $90 million? 

Mr. Dopson. That is our best information at this time. 

Mr. Fogarty. For 1957? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you are going to need $90 million? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; we think that is a good figure. Of course, 
if the economy would change, we would be affected by any change in 
the economy that would make for more unemployment. 

Mr. Fogarty. And if it went the other way, you wouldn’t need so 
much. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much have you spent or obligated down through 
the 31st of December? 

Mr. Lovr. The States have spent $34,316,011, sir. Federal obliga- 
tions, grants to States have been just under $40 million. 

Mr. Taser. We would be entitled to collect back from the States 
what they hadn’t used? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


COMPARISON OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS DURING FIRST AND LAST HALF OF 
FISCAL YEAR 


This is on benefits, and the first 6 months of the fiscal year is the 
light part of the year. 

Mr. Taser. It might run as high as 40 for the last half. 

Mr. Goopwin. Our estimate is that it would run more than that. 

Mr. Taser. What was it for the same 6 months for last year? 
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Mr. Love. $53.4 million. 

Mr. Taser. $53.4 million was the figure for the last half of the 
fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. So our estimate for the last half of 
this fiscal year is about the same. 

Mr. Taser. Now, if I could turn over to that other program—the 
Federal employees’ compensation program—what did that amount to 
in the first 6 months? 

Mr. Love. $12.9 million. 

Mr. Taser. There isn’t any reason why that one would run any 
heavier in one part of the year than the other, is there? 

Mr. Love. Well, last year, Mr. Congressman, we spent well over 
$16 million in that program in the last 6 months. 

if you will recall, the program was just getting started in January, 
and we spent just about $300,000, compared with the average for that 
quarter of $2.1 million, so I don’t think it would be a $16 million 
estimate for this half of the vear. It would be too far off, s 

\Mr. Goopwin. There is a good part of Federal employment in the 
semi-industrial type of employment that follows pretty closely the 
kind of experience we get in private employment. 

Mir. Keenan. The claims load always goes up in the spring. 
There are weather layoffs in the bad months of January, February, 
and March. 

Mr. Goopwin. A lot of the temporary personnel in the forests and 
things of that kind are affected by winter conditions, just as private 
employment is affected. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Fogarty. I am sure you know, Mr. Goodwin, the committee 
has had an investigation made of certain activities under your juris- 
diction and certain activities of the Interstate Conference of State 
imployment Security Agencies. We have recently received a report 
on that investigation which includes, along with the findings, certain 
recommendations. The subcommittee has decided that maximum 
benefit would likely be gained by releasing this report to you for the 
use of the Department. 

We are not going to ask you for your opinions about these findings 
and recommendations until you people have had time to make your 
own analysis, but I am sure there are a few matters brought out in 
the report that the Secretary and you will want to give some careful 
attention. When you come up next year we will expect to receive a 
statement from you regarding the actions the Department has taken 
m the matters brought out in the report, the value it has been, and 
the reasons for disagreement if you think some of the criticisms and 
suggestions are not valid. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We will be glad to 
vive the report very careful consideration. 

Mr. Foaarty. Thank you, Mr. Goodwin. 

(Note: The following additional material was subsequently sub- 
mitted at the request of the committee:) 
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MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO UNEMPLOYED VETERANS 


Veterans’ unemployment compensation (benefits)—National totals of the amount 
of compensation paid by months, fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (corrected to January 
19, 1956). 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1955 1956 
July da ; : $9, 936, 474 $6, 707, 744 
August a 10, 184, 508 7, 676, 6% 
September... - 5 : E 9, 431, 989 6, 499, O77 
Total, 1st quarter_...-- : .....| 29, 552, 971 20, 883, 517 
October . - , , ‘ ; , a 7, 335, 696 4, 185, 368 
November... 7, 432, 426 4, O82, 69] 
December = Bee oe is 9, 243, 926 5, 164, 435 
Total, 2d quarter ; / Lede 24, 012, 048 13, 432, 494 
Total, Ist 6 months Sat ot 53, 565, 019 34, 316, O11 
January : ; é seach 10, 217, 472 
February ----- etal edn 10, 058, 286 |... ..- 
March..-...-- ; : 5 : r 11, 314, 636 
Total, 3d quarter ‘ . : ane DAL seRey one Nee 31, 590, 394 
Total, 1st 9 months----- } een ke ; ‘ in 3a] RS Os. cd, 
April eee 5 “ ; pi eee nd : 8, 442, 973 | 
May...- i. net ee iieind - 6, 722, 359 |_- 
PR sind Rovian Seeaces <nghes 6, 595, 805 |_- 
| en — ————————— 
Total, 4th quarter _-_- pa ee as Viner oe achictiattcccdl “Ro ns me 5 
Total, 2d 6 months-. . ie - bb: inti aiid ides Seika eau ane | 53, 351, 531 |_- 
|= 
Total, 12 months. ------- : ii ticetelRbees eames anemia | an 068 SP i 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO UNEMPLOYED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Unemployment compensation for Federal employees (benefits)—National totals of 
the amount of compensation paid, by months, fiscal years 1955 and 1956 (corrected 
to Jan. 19, 1956) 





























— cia asks 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Month 1955 | 1956 
—_— _ —_ — — — — ne a 
July Se a Re et Ie ples ae na ec ee ee ae cee met oe [Pik aber $2, 208, 998 
A SS As ee Se daca chthdeade eb ackiscwe BSA) seg te 2, 463, 919 
a ee bee Be se ac oe bed | 2, 078, 588 
I EL i gay ets ey ie a) pteai ak eee dal ital ease 6, 751, 505 
ee Batt ot teres Oo ees aie i bd oes hicindssaaaciaadl =a 
a a ee a TE Sonnl 1, 998, 868 
I se Pace ase oe oo Oe nna vactnad ate wee atte osewen eit cotare hed Vee oh a3 2, 330, 369 
"LOcel, 2a Guerte .......4..... 
Total, lst 6 months______-_-- 
OI 8s arts nn din go Na Ni a att ee ek Parsee | $306, 455 Ta cS: 
February. a IES . Lanteee erin A Giee mato paula aoe a ser hace EGLO lnocecescawcn 
Saket ia s Bk cnewkawtnkebebos sh fed o dedinind dockniatledcoad BD, TOP Wee escessiitis ; 
Ls we Nico aa baw caubwemmaue Eee adhe O; Ge eee to 22 cs eeaes 
ea I eee ee ae eee ee 
etd ee ak as ssinitcn igh lial ermal Raeatako tcleae ee pokdicioien teens aed setae sort SO gh eee eee 
a al a See i at ee xs Pe hd kee 
RN a i ce ee cin Antti wcbeithesmbi tet sce ntesizue 1 POU OOF | oti. 
ee 
ee OURS oo ooo on oa ce aitddb dan sdeas sake ee BU AOE OPe Lo his dslaavecas 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1956. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 

W. D. DRISCOLL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

LEROY T. MINOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, BUREAU OF EM- 
PLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 

THEODORE SCHWARTZ, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
APPEALS BOARD 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

v. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Program by activities: 


Direct obligations: 
1. Disposition of compensation claims: | 


(a) Federal employees : ‘ _— $1, 290, 598 $1, 485, 275 $1, 513, 655 
(5) Longshoremen and harbor workers_ 551, 376 591, 650 592, 770 
(c) Executive direction and management | 
services , , 110, 991 120, 575 120, 575 
2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee 
SE ocanh<n «sake : aaa p 113, 481 120, 000 | 126, 000 
Total direct obligations 2, 066, 446 | 2, 317, 500 | 2, 353, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
3. Administration of War Claims Act __- 91, 392 | 105, 900 78, 500 
Total obligations_------ : ; ; 2, 157, 838 2, 423, 400 | 2, 431, 500 
Financing: | 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources —91, 640 —105, 900 | 78, 500 
Unobligated balance no longer available 1, 557 
Appropriation (adjusted) _ _~_. netinee <stak 2, 067, 755 2, 174, 500 2, 353, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. --.---- er 143, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are payments from the war claims fund, War Claims 
Act of 1948 (50 U. S. C. 2012). 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. - 


Number of employees at end of year. ........-.----- seated iets 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary --- 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions.__- é 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations: 

01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services ks uu 

Services performed by other agencies. 

Supplies and materials : 
Equipment : 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments_- 


08 
09 
13 
15 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services... 
02 Travel 
04 Communication services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total reimbursable obligations. --__- 


Total obligations. - - __- 





1955 actual 


430 
416 


$4, 36 
GS-5. 


| 


| 1956 estimate 
| 


| 


| 
1957 estimate 


442 
433 
430 


$4, 770 
GS-5.9 





$1, 850, 220 


7, 098 


17, 7: 


72, 566 | 


54, 144 | 


2, 853 
36, 806 

2, 401 
20, 075 
38 896 
23 
18, 740 
358 
752 


3, 472 | 


446 


, 545 | 


, 323 


390 | 


11 
191 


425 | 


41 

158 
308 

91, 392 


882 | 


2, 157, 838 | 


$2, 043, 894 
8, 132 


94, 677 


| 2, 151, 800 
| — 


2, 050, 700 





5, 000 
| 38, 800 

2, 400 
22, 500 
39, 000 


| 
| 


10, 000 


~ 2,000 
2, 317, 500 


101, 100 
3, 200 
300 


450 


105, 900 


ye 


2, 423, 400 


1 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


5, 097 | 


104, 300 | 


25, 600 | 
17, 200 | 


50 | 





2, 152, 000 


2, 075, 700 
108, 300 
5, 000 

38, 800 

2, 400 

28, 500 
39, 100 
25, 600 
17, 200 
10, 400 


"2, 000 


2, 353, 000 


600 
300 

50 
400 
450 
200 


| 
| 
76, 300 
| 


2) 


78, 500 


| 2 431, 500 








1955 actual 


1956 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation 
Transferred from 


Adjusted appropriation___- 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -- 
Obligated balance brought forward. ............---.-.----- 
Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations - .__- 


Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation._____-_--_- 


Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) _....____- 
Other__- Spanien 
Obligated balance carried forward_.....___.___-- 


Total expenditures and balances........._.-- 





$2, 030, 000 
37, 755 


2, 067, 755 


87, 356 


$2, 174, 500 


139, 044 


1957 estimate 


$2, 353, 000 





2, 


1, 927, 159 


155, 111 


2, 456, 544 


2, 085, 544 
136, 000 
135, 000 


2, 453, 000 


2, 247, 725 
7, 00U 
90, 475 





2, 007, 939 
1, 557 


6, 571 |. 


139, 044 





2, 155, 111 


2, 256, 544 


2, 456, 544 





2, 345, 200 


2, 453, LOO 
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timate 
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Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 

1. Benefits for Federal civilian employees 

2. Benefits for reservists of the Armed Forces 

3. Benefits for employees on 
projects 

4. War connected benefits for employees of Govern- 
ment contractors 

5. Civilian war benefits 


Total direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations: 
6. Benefits under War Claims Act 


Total obligations 
Financing: 


08, 300 Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
5, 000 

38, 800 Appropriation 
2, 400 

28, 50) ae need ee 

39, 100 NOTE.— 

25, 600 Claims Act of 1948 (50 U. S. C. 2012). 

17, 200 


10, 400 


2, O00 


53, 000 Object classification 


76, 300 
600 
= Direct obligations: 

400 12 Pensions, annuities, ana insurance claims... -- 
00 Reimbursable obligations: 


od 12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


Total, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
07 Other contractual services - - 


Total obligations - - - 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
A NORIO on aici utc Rartebassanawue 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


tal expenditures (out of current authorizations) - - - - 


Mr. Focarry. 
Compensation. 


Program and financing 


| 1955 actual 


| $32, 602, 236 
13, 281, 657 


DOs 


Federal relief work | 


767, 


168, 
42, 


118 
936 
| 46, 862, 


843 
1, 459, 601 


| 48, 322, 444 


—1, 459, 601 


| 46, 862, 


| 


843 


Obligations by objects 


| 1955 actual 


$46, 622, 775 
| 


1, 459, 601 


48, 082, 376 


240, 068 


"48, 322, 444 


1955 actual 


$46, 862, 843 


46, 862, 843 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


896 


PLOYEES COMPENSATION FuND 


1956 estimate 


, 000 
50, 000 


, 000 | 


000 | 


, 000 
48, , 000 
1, 377, 000 


49, 000 


377, 


—1, 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are payments from the war claims fund, 


1956 estimate 


$47, 802, 000 


1, 377, 000 


49, 7 9, 000 


198, 000 


49, 377, 000 


1956 estimate 


$48, 000, 000 


48, 000, 000 


377, 000 


48, 000, 000 | 


1957 estim 


000 
000 


$33, 570, 
13, 615, 
660, 000 


130, 000 

25, 000 

48, 000, 000 
1, 332, 000 
49, 332, 000 


—1, 332, 000 


48, 000, 000 


War 


1957 estimate 


$47, 802, 000 
1, 332, 000 


49, 134, 000 


198, 000 


49, 332, 000 


1957 estimate 


$48, 000, 000 


48, 000, 000 


We now have before us the Bureau of Employees’ 


Mr. McCauley, I suggest we file your statement in the record, since 
we have all had the opportunity to read it, and then proceed to discuss 


the changes in your program. 
(Mr. McCauley’s prepared statement 


follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF WititIAM McCavutey, Drrectror, BuREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION 


The budget estimates for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation for 1957 
propose a total of $51,637,500 which includes $1,410,500 to be transferred to the 
Bureau from the war claims fund. In addition to this sum for the operation of 
programs of the Bureau, the estimate includes $126,000 for the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board. The Board is a separate administrative unit in the 
Department of Labor but funds for its operations are included as an item in the 
Bureau’s administrative appropriation. 

Nearly 96 percent ($49,332,000) of the total sum proposed for the Bureau is 
for the payment of statutory benefits authorized by the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act and the War Claims Act. The funds proposed for adminis- 
trative expenses, $2,305,500 represent only about 4 percent of the total. 

Funds for the administration of the District of Columbia workmen’s compen- 
sation law which is administered by the Bureau are carried in the annual appropria- 
tions for the government of the District. 

The functions of the Bureau ‘ oan ited for 1957 are the same as for the pres- 
ent and recent prior years program for carrying out these functions pro- 
poses but one change involv ees a very modest increase in operating costs. Thisis 
offset in large measure by a reduction in another phase of the work. These pro- 
posed changes will be discussed in relation to the specific programs involved. 

As the members of the committee will recall the Bureau’s program may be 
divided into three classifications. One concerns the administration of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act and the furnishing of benefits provided by that 
act. Another concerns the administration of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor- 
workers’ Compensation Act and its extensions. The third concerns the adminis- 
tration and payment of disability and death benefits authorized by the War 
Claims Act. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT PROGRAM 


The administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is the largest 
of the Bureau’s programs. This law provides workmens compensation protection 
for all civilian personnei in the service of the Federal Government for injuries 
sustained in the performance of duty and for certain military reservists while on 
active duty or training duty in time of peace. 

This program now involves an annual expenditure of nearly $50 million. 
tr eg ‘ly 30 pereent of the total benefits pavable in the current fiscal vear 
is for the death of reservists in the armed services. Although the major part of 
the benefit costs is for liabilities incurred in prior vears the program is an active 
and continuous process. It is estimated that 87,000 new cases of injury will be 
received by the Bureau during the current and budget vears. This estimate is 
based on the assumption that covered personnel will continue at approximately 
present levels. The number of permanent disability and death cases on the rolls 
is expected to increase to 19,000 in the budget year. It is necessary to provide for 
the adjudication of new eases and the continued payment and readjudication of 
the old eases carried forward from prior vears. 

The Congress upon the recommendation of the committee authorized an increase 
in the Bureau’s appropriation for the current vear to enlarge its investigation staff 
and to reorganize its claims procedures. The funds provided have been used for 
this purpose. 

The staff of investigators has been i nereased from 13 to 27. It was contemplated 
that the increase in f fun Is woul | prov ide for a total of 30 investigators. However, 
the Bureau was required to absorb the increased cost of travel expenses resulting 
from liberalization of travel allowances and this necessitated deferring the filling 
of 3 positions. 

The estimate for 1957 ineludes $9,360 to meet part of the increased travel costs 
and thus permit full emplovment of the authorized staff. 

The enlarged staff fills an urgent need and will permit the Bureau to increase 
its field investigations nearly double in 1957 when the full force is available for an 
entire year. Our goal is to make investigations within 30 days after the case is 
listed for investigation. 

The procedures in the Claims Branch of the Bureau have been reorganized 
along the lines proposed in our statement to the committee last year. Five claim 
examining units have been created each under the head of an experienced claims 
supervisor. All details for the new system have been developed and the new plan 
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will be in operation next month. This will result in better supervision over claims 
adjudications and also expedite the payment of benefits. 


PROPOSED INCREASES 


The estimate proposes an increase of $20,140 to enable the Bureau to make 
creater use of the State and other rehabilitation services for the retraining and 
vocational rehabilitation or placement of permanently disabled beneficiaries. 
The restoration of these individuals to gainful employment is recognized as an 
integral part of the Federal workmen’s compensation plan. Large sums are 
provided by the Federal Government to aid the States in providing rehabilitation 
services. These facilities are available for the retraining of compensation bene- 
ficiaries but are not being used to full advantage. The Bureau has only a one-man 
staff for rehabilitation services and the most that may be accomplished at present 
is to refer cases to the State agencies for survey and development of individual 
training programs. This must be done by correspondence and the results are 
disappointing. The same is true as regards efforts to aid the injured employee in 
securing reemployment in the establishment in which he was injured. 

We propose the addition of two rehabilitation assistants to work with the State 
rehabilitation agencies and with disabled beneficiaries in the development of 
training programs for specific cases. Personal contact with the beneficiary, the 
employing establishment, and the State agencies appears to offer the best solution 
for the present inadequate program. The cost of the proposal is small but the 
potential gain is great through reestablishment of the disabled employee in 
remunerative employment and a resultant saving in compensation costs. 

The only other increase proposed for this program is $8,240 to permit full 
utilization of the investigating staff authorized last year. As previously indicated 
the necessity for absorbing increased travel costs did not permit employment 
of the full staff for an entire vear. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ ACT PROGRAM 


This program concerns the administration of the Federal compensation law 
applicable to private employments. Employees covered by the law include 
longshoremen, ship repairmen and others while engaged in maritime employment 
on the navigable waters of the United States (except seamen), employees of 
Government contractors at overseas defense bases and elsewhere outside the 
United States, employees in private employment in the District of Columbia, and 
employees engaged in working on the outer Continental Shelf. 

This program, unlike the Federal Employees’ program, does not involve 
payment of benefits by the kederal Government. Such benefits are the obligation 
of the employer who must insure his liability with an authorized insurance com- 
pany or qualify as a self-insurer. This is a completely decentralized operation 
carried on through 13 district offices with a field staff of 86 employees. An office 
is also maintained in the District of Columbia for administration of the law in the 
District. 

The workload under this act is expected to remain at about the same level as 
the present year. It is estimated that 72,000 new cases of injury will be reported 
from covered maritime and overseas employments. It is also expected that 
the number of continuing old cases will increase but slightly. 

No change is proposed in the appropriation for this item other than the addition 
of the sum of $1,120 to cover part of the cost of increased travel allowances. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Cases involving benefits authorized under section 4 (c) and 5 (f) of the War 
Claims Act have leveled off and a reduction in administrative costs is contem- 
plated for 1957. The estimate proposes a reduction of $27,400 in administrative 
costs due mainly to the discontinuance of six positions. The cost of benefit 
payments is expected to drop $45,000. Many of the cases now on the rolls will 
be eligible for continuing benefits for some years, particularly medical care. 

The continuing costs under this program are principally for cases co: ered by 
section 5 (f) of the War Claims Act. The beneficiaries are civilian American 
citizens, and their dependents, captured by the Japanese in the Philippines. 
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OTHER PROGRAMS 


In addition to the currently active programs the Bureau is required to continue 
servicing and paying benefits in cases which arose during the old Federal emergency 
work programs. These cases, most of which involve death benefits, will continue 
on the rolls for some years in the future. 

The explanatory statements submitted with the Bureau’s justification of its 
estimate contains more detailed information regarding these programs. I will 
be glad to supply any further details the committee may desire regarding any 
phase of our operations. I wish to note in closing that all the facilities of the 
Bureau are used exclusively for essential services in connection with the investiga- 
tion, adjudication and payment of claims for compensation benefits authorized 
by the Federal compensation laws. The Bureau does not have any staff assigned 
to research or promotional activities or publicity work. It does not issue any 
regular publications. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. First, we gave you additional funds last year to 
make more extensive investigations of disability claims and payments. 
Tell us what transpired this past year, how effective that has been, 
and what you want for the future. 

Mr. McCautey. Congress gave an increase of $144,500 last year 
of which $117,000 was specifically for enlargement of our investigating 
facilities. That contemplated employment of 17 full-time investi- 
gators plus the added expense necessary for travel because they are 
of no value unless we can keep them in the field. 

We have employed and have on the rolls at the present time 14 
such investigators. The difference between the number authorized 
and number we have actually put on is accounted for by the fact we 
had to absorb the increased travel costs resulting from legislation last 
year. We hope to be able to employ the additional three employees 
toward the end of the year after we make up the necessary amount 
to cover these increased costs. 

We are including in the budget for next year a small item of about 
$9,000 to permit us full-time employment of this personnel throughout 
1957. It was necessary after recruiting this additional staff to train 
them on the work of the Bureau and they have only been on the road 
and engaged in actual investigation about 2 months at the present 
time. However, we were able to complete in December quarter last 
year 333 investigations compared with 219 during the June quarter. 
So we are hopeful now that they are on the job and gaining experience 
that we will be able to meet the quota we indicated last year of about 
2,000 investigations for a full year’s employment of these 17 employees. 
That is double what we were able to do the prior fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. That should save some money for the Federal 
Government because these are the types of cases that run into a 
great deal of money. 

Mr. McCautry. That is right. We only investigate the cases that 
are questionable from some angle. Also, we will be able with this 
increased staff to follow up on cases that are on the rolls and which 
should be checked periodically to see there is no change in status 
which would result in change of compensation rate. 


REORGANIZATION OF CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


The committee also approved an additional sum of $27,500 to 
enable us to make some reorganization in our claims procedure, the 
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purpose being to provide better supervision of the claims-adjudication 
processes and also to facilitate the flow of work. 

That money has been used entirely for that purpose. We have 
created 4 new positions, supervisory positions, 1 in grade 11 and 3 in 
crade 9, using other supervisory personnel we already had to complete 
the organization. We have divided our claims branch into 5 units, 
each staffed with 1 grade 11 chief claims supervisor, 1 grade 9, 6 
crade 8 claims examiners, 3 grade 7 claims examiners, and 4 clerical 
employees. We hope through that organization to be able to speed 
up our operations and, as I said, improve the quality of the work of 
the examiners by closer supervision. 

We have made some progress in the last year in improving the time 
lag in the adjustment of claims. In 1953 we were able to adjust only 
18 percent of the new claims within 2 weeks. During 1955 we brought 
that total up to 45 percent adjusted within 2 weeks and we hope with 
this new procedure to make further improvements in that operation. 
That is the lapse of time between the date we receive the claim and 
the date the first payment is made. 


PROPOSED INCREASES FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


For 1957 we propose a gross increase of $29,500. $20,000 of that 
we are asking to enable us to employ 2 rehabilitation representatives 
in the field. Under the law it is contemplated that we will provide 
vocational rehabilitation services for permanently disabled benefi- 
ciaries to enable them to have gainful employment. Thus far we 
have had only one man available on the staff for work in that field, 
so that the most we can do under the present setup is to select cases 
that we think are good potential training cases, individuals clearly in 
need of training, refer them to the States, and ask them to make a 
survey of the individual and develop a training program. 

The States have been very cooperative in this undertaking. The 
problem is getting the individual who is in need of training to co- 
operate in the undertaking. We feel that if we had two individuals 
in the field who could make personal contacts with these individuals 
who are in need of training, follow up through contacts with the State 
training agency and try to develop in that way a program of training 
we would be much more successful in accomplishing something ef- 
fective. We receive about 1,100 permanent disability cases a year. 
Many of those are minor permanent disabilities that do not prevent 
the individual from resuming employment. It might be a minor 
disability of a hand or foot, et cetera, that doesn’t interfere with 
resumption of his former work or something closely allied to it. 
However, there would be something in the neighborhood of between 
150 and 200 cases where the individual is in need of some active 

assistance in the form of training or aid in—— 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you checked this with the Office of Vocational 
Rahabilitation? 

Mr. McCautey. We have an agreement with that Office as to how we 
will operate the program. As I said, the States are not at fault. 
We feel they are doing a good job, but in many instances an individual 
reports to the State vocational facility merely because we require 
him to do so. He doesn’t go there with any enthusiasm for under- 
taking a course of training. I don’t think we can criticize the States 
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if they don’t waste too much time with that kind of case, because they 
have any number of applicants seeking training and anxious to have 
it. 

Our problem is to contact the individual, get him in the frame of 
mind where he is interested in getting training, and then work with 
the States on such a case. We have at the present time about 40 
cases under training in the various States. We don’t propose to set 
up any facilities of our own. This is just a contact and selling propo- 
sition. I think our caseload is high enough, that we probably should 
have somewhere in the neighborhood of a hundred or more under 
training at all times. This proposal involves only a small investment 
and I think it would be well worth while because if we can get a 
totally disabled employee back at work, we take him off the compen- 
sation rolls and save money in that respect. On the other hand, he 
becomes self-sustaining, becomes a taxpayer and makes a contribu- 
tion to the national economy. It seems to me it is worth a trial, with 
these two additional employees. If it isn’t fruitful, there isn’t too 
much lost in the attempt. 


INCREASE FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Focarty. Do you have any other increases? 

Mr. McCavtey. Just the $8,000 which would enable us to cover 
part of our increased travel cost and employ these investigators full 
time in the field. 

Mr. Foacarry. A total of 30 investigators? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 


SAN FRANCISCO FIELD OFFICE 


Mr. Focarry. What about the office in San Francisco? Is that 
working out well? 

Mr. McCavtey. It is doing an excellent job, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FoGarry. Do you think we ought to decentralize further? 

Mr. McCautey. I think that 

Mr. Fogarty. Why haven’t we tried this in other cities like you 
anticipated, such as Boston? 

Mr. McCauvtry. We didn’t propose any funds this year. The 
Department has been reviewing the compensation laws covering 
Federal employees, and other employees under the Longshoremen’s 
Act. 

Consideration is being given to changes in the statutes and we 
thought it would be best to defer a request for further decentralization 
or organizational changes until that is decided. 

Mr. Focarry. It was my understanding when we gave you money to 
open an office in San Francisco that if this worked out well, you would 
come back to the Congress with a proposal for further decentralization. 
That wes 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. McCavtey. Three years ago. The office was opened in 
September 1952. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems to me it is good business if it is working out 
to try it in a couple of other places. 

Mr. McCactey. We feel that it is the goal we should aim for. We 
didn’t propose it this year because of the consideration being given to 
statutory changes. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. Focarty. I notice that you are gradually going out of business 
in the administration of the War Claims Act. You have a reduction 
of six positions. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which will mean a total of 15 to administer it. 

Mr. McCavtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Those beneficiaries are Americans who were cap- 
tured during the last war. a 

Mr. McCautey. Yes; American citizens in the Philippines at the 
time the Japanese capture ‘d the islands and who were held in custody 
during occupation. They are entitled to compensation for disability 
or death resulting from internment and also medical care. That 
program is very definitely declining. We hope to make further reduc- 
tion next year in the staff. There . will be some cases, carried over for 
a long time. 

Mr. Foaarty. Those who have been disabled? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes; and also the necessity of providing medical 
care. There is a $7,500 limitation on aggregate benefits that may be 
paid in one of these cases but the right to medical care continues and 
that is a problem we will have for some years. 


MODEL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Denton. You say you are contemplating changes in the act. 
The Department of Labor prepared a model compensation act. 
Is it contemplated bringing it in line with that? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes; any features of the model acts adaptable 
to the Federal employees program we had in mind incorporating. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 


TIMELAG IN PROCESSING CLAIMS 


Mr. Taser. How long does the average case take from the time 
the claim is submitted until final action is taken? 

Mr. McCautry. The only measurement I have on it, Mr. Taber, 
is the length of time required to adjudicate the claim after it is received. 
In the central office this past year we were able to pay about 45 
percent of the claims within 2 weeks after receipt, 67 percent within 


) » 


3 weeks. That leaves about 33 percent that runs considerably 
beyond that. 

The main delay in actual payment of benefits to these employees 
is the timelag in getting the reports into the Bureau, reports of the 
injury and claims for compensation. If the reports come in in good 
shape and involve clear-cut injury cases, the case presents no serious 
problem and we can pay them promptly. But some cases, ——— 
larly those arising in out-of-the-way places and overseas cases, 
extended periods may elapse before we can make the adjudic shen. 
The longer a case is delayed in getting into us the more difficult it 
usually is to make the adjudication, because there is always cor- 
respondence as to why the case was delayed, some question as to 
the facts of the injury, or the nature of injury and these have to be 
developed either by correspondence or investigation. We hope with 
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the increased field staff the committee authorized last year that 
action in those doubtful cases will be speeded up by personal investi- iat 
gations rather than by correspondence. 

Mr. Taser. Thank you. a 


OBLIGATIONS p Av 


I have one more question. Of this $2,174,500, which you had for |7 aw 
the current year, what were your obligations to the 31st of December? | | 
Mr. McCautey. Bureau’s obligations through December 31 | 
amounted to $1,157,165. 01 
Mr. Taser. I expect you have a payroll deficit. 
Mr. McCavtey. Yes, sir. We are carrying an item of $143,000 
as a supplemental appropriation of which $8,000 is for the appeals 


board and $135,000 net for the Bureau. 02 
Mr. Taser. Thank you. > 

r 
Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much. 05 
As usual, you have given us a good concise, conservative statement, 07 


and you are doing a good job. Thank you very much. pe 


09 
13 
15 


WEDNESDAY. JANUARY 25, 1956. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


WITNESSES 


EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER _ 
W. DUANE EVANS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

HENRY J. FITZGERALD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER Ap 
PAUL R. KERSCHBAUM, CHIEF, OFFICE OF PROGRAM PLANNING * 
RICHARD F. JONES, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SER- 


VICES a 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY on 
V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES Ex 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate Ba 


Ot 
are by activities: 


. Collection, analyses, and publication of labor and 
economic statistics: 


(a) Manpower and employment-_...-.-....-..--.----- $1, 588, 288 $2, 332, 344 $2, 527, 344 o- 


ph eee We OS OU IO ons 5 ns ca occ cceccecccicnss 1, 211, 424 1, 277, 640 1, 429, 640 
(c) Wages and industrial relations--............-.-..-- 939, 736 987, 149 987, 149 
(d) Housing and public construction__...........--.-- 375, 972 349, 752 425, 252 
(e) Measurement of producitivity ..-....--.....------ 163, 961 174, 968 238, 968 
Up)” =e phenbieman a 140, 269 148, 022 237, 022 
(g) Foreign labor conditions_............-....-------- 76, 902 80, 937 80, 937 
2. Central administrative services_.....-..-.--.---------- 505, 897 535, 556 535, 556 N 
3. Executive direction and program coordination - - ------- 438, 853 510, 632 538, 132 I | 
EE IID. fing cicrenvctancatundnpinineeabenamnee 5, 441, 302 6, 417, 000 7, 000, 000 sl 
Financing: | 
PTENINOE: SUUMINNOGD | 50 ie cede dcnncwnesdcdcosccuscce 5, 441, 302 6, 065, 000 7, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases--...........--].--...-------- EE Sathenealeaikee an J 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 











1955 actual 


1956 estimate | 


1957 estimate 
































Total number of permanent positions. _..................---- 4 966 1, 040 
Full-time equivalent-of all other positions... ..............--- 32 | 36 48 
Average number of all employees-_--..............---.--- okie 908 | 970 | 1, 051 
Number of employees at end of year.................-.------ | 1,011 | 1, 094 1, 190 
Average salaries and grades: ase 7. | : = 
General schedule grades: 
PO No cenbpaaiinne cena ta eet i a | $4, 775 $5, 239 $5, 188 
PE 5.655 A ndcnuchtonaeaccuniginnbednosennte GS-64 | GS-6.6 | GS-6.6 
01 Personal services: rea tas a5 om) 
ER NLS... tah nthe ae wuerieaaien eulene $4, 251, 144 $4, 885, 889 | $5, 200, 750 
Positions other than permanent-.........--...-------- 97, 467 115, 154 | 157, 946 
Regular pay above 52-week base_.__.-_....-..._------| 17, 038 ee ; 
Payment above basic rates__.......--------- sadhana 32, 024 | 33, 218 | 35, 033 
|--———-— ecm | pera eng eE>fSNSSSO 
SP UEE NOI UNE CHOON, occ cencccsnctaceosnnes 4, 397, 673 5, 053, 261 5, 393, 79 
OR rk ees so dik ho dente iewlckdabens 202, 990 267, 499 319, 
OD eT ni cpa mecwenaaoniamskindl 6, 904 7, 000 7, 2 
Oh CE i iv ecttoctuceseccameuns 188, 274 191, 689 202, 784 
Ce Te i I I oii i ociccenceocntensecenneun 80, 823 89, 042 92, 145 
Cg ene ee 103, 004 124, 869 150, 572 
RE ee a in 6 ono scenicccncudtccbdckcocunce | 334, 493 514, 558 686, 012 
Services performed by other agencies 43, 622 | 66, 532 36, 532 
OD I og rtp hens cdnnnsoncereceeuss 57, 263 72, 450 78, 217 
OD Teg ee = a boise lbh ks ons Dele Sb chu auns 18, 293 22, 600 22, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__...............------- 1, 330 900 900 
Se I isis creda ceniecs tl wmcleininindenin 6, 633 6, 600 9, 432 
On LS bic rots ctvadendcssdeeedehccsannses 5, 441, 302 6, 417, 000 7, 000, 000 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Asie i eae ot oa ch askesianncaeeose | $5, 350, 000 $6, 065, 000 $7, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for veterans, | 
Bureau of Employment Security”’ (69 Stat. 240)-.......-... FRG heen ancnsenione 
I I. ii ci oie nk eee cctccdeucts 5, 441, 302 6, 065, 000 7, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay imcreases-----.......------|------ ‘ 352, 000 |.....- 
Obligated balance brought forward. .--.--.....------ aichetmiduadiied 291, 441 385, 787 331, 246 
Total budget authorizations available____-.........---- 5, 732, 743 4, 802, 7 787 7 | 7, 331, 246 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES ~~ 7 
Expenditures— 
Out of curvent autmoriantione. ..... 2... <6 5o550.02s 05.005 5, 062, 237 5, 758, 150 | 6, 650, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental eee ASS ae : 338, 000 14, 000 
Out of prior authorizations._.............----- 258, 277 375, 391 308, 300 
TI Sa nivesecudsseencestcdsus 5,320,514 | 6, 471, 541 | 6, 972, 300 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring 
ar I © tee te ee eS admaaaideonbins 26, 442 |_---- ; ‘ 
Obligated balance carried forward_..........------------------ 385, 787 | 331, 246 358, 946 
Total expenditures and balances. --_-_-_--_- selena at iRatctararin 5, 732, 743° 6, 802, a 331, 246 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. 
Mr. Clague and his staff. 


We have before us the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
I notice your statement is quite lengthy so 


I will suggest that you file the statement for the record and give us a 


summary. 


Mr. Cuiacue. I will be glad to do that. 


I talk to the increases? 
Mr. Focarrty. 


Will it be satisfactory if 


Yes; however, we would also like to hear about what 


you have accomplished during the year with the funds we have already 


appropriated. 
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(Mr. Clague’s prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ewan CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER 


I am pleased to report that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has in the past year 
made notable progress in meeting public demand for a better, more timely and 
more complete body of information relating to labor and the economy. 

We have, for example, recently issued new indexes of wholesale prices based on 
an economic Classification, which reveal price trends in raw, semimanufactured, 
and manufactured goods. In addition, we are currently introducing into the 
Consumer Price Index the transaction prices for electrical appliances which, 
where applicable, will replace manufacturer’s suggested prices. We are continu- 
ing to review other parts of the Consumer Price Index to introduce similar prices 
when this becomes technically desirable. We have published new indexes of 
productivity in manufacturing—the first since 1939. We have introduced a new 
and more efficient program of labor turnover statistics on a cooperative basis 
with the States. New steps have been taken toward an examination of the 
characteristics of the unemployed, and of the facts surrounding unemployment— 
especially those ‘“‘pockets’”’ of unemployment which exist despite the presence of 
a high level of employment generally. 

We have, through the introduction of better procedures and constant scrutiny 
of methods generally, improved the timeliness in the release of data, particularly 
in the area of employment, hours, and earnings. 

We are constantly striving for improved quality. This year we have intro- 
duced quality studies of our construction and employment statistics through 
special analyses of responses made to our questionnaires. 

We have been called upon increasingly by the Department of Labor to supply 
statistical information and guidance on departmental programs. I have refer- 
ence in particular to the Department’s programs for developing the skills of the 
labor force, for information on problems faced by older workers, for the extensive 
studies to be inaugurated on the impact of the new $1 minimum wage, and for 
legislative interests in welfare and pension administration. Need will continue 
for statistical data on departmental programs now underway, and our work in 
the coming fiscal year will include these. 

During the year we have worked very closely with various committees of the 
Congress. I have particular reference to the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report which has held hearings on low-income families, automation and produc- 
tivity, amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the need for more and 
improved statistics for economic analyses. Other committees of the Congress 
have required BLS data and assistance at hearings relating to possible legislation 
on private health and welfare plans. 

The new proposals which I am presenting today for your consideration touch on 
the three demands constantly made by users of statistics; namely, timeliness, 
ever-higher quality, and more tools with which to measure economic conditions. 
In developing these proposals we have considered those gaps or weaknesses re- 
flected in hearings of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, those specified 
by the Council of Economic Advisers, or our two excellent research advisory com- 
mittees representing labor and industry. 

The proposal relating to the consumer price index is designed to strengthen the 
rent sector of the CPI where recent examination has disclosed weaknesses, as well 
as other components of the index. Automation studies are recommended because 
of the possibility of serious impact of rapid technological change on employment. 
The semimonthly analysis of employment trends is proposed to provide the Council 
of Economic Advisers with an advance indication of employment trends. A much 
needed quality improvement is required in the labor requirements area of construc- 
tion statistics where I am requesting authorization for data which will permit a 
sound evaluation of the labor-creating demands of this huge and important in- 
dustry. The request for resources with which to buttress our injury statistics 
program will not only provide for better State-Federal programs, but will improve 
the quality of our injury data, and define more specifically the areas where accident 
prevention and safety programs can be applied most effectively. 

I suppose that no statistical agency can ever fill all statistical gaps that exist, 
nor provide data of highest quality in ample time for each emergency that mav 
arise. In developing the 1957 program, I have been aware of the need for econ- 
omy, and have therefore selected from demands constantly being made upon us 
those which I feel we cannot afford to ignore. 
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MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


I would like to include in our discussion of this program a brief review of the 
progress we have made so far this fiscal year with funds appropriated by this com- 
mittee. You will recall that we requested and received funds which would permit 
us to revise our Occupational Outlook Handbook and to conduct various studies 
of employment and unemployment. Specifically, this is our progress to date: 

1. All of the necessary work is now being done for revising the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. We are right on schedule and expect to deliver the com- 
pleted manuscript by the end of the present calendar year as promised. The 
new handbook will contain more than 200 additional occupations, for many of 
which there are critical shortages, such as physicists, mathematicians, biological 
scientists and the like. I might point out here that the demand for our occupa- 
tional outlook materials continues to be very heavy indeed. In fact, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has just recently made a rerun of 4,000 additional copies of 
our old edition of the handbook because of the heavy demand—and this is on 
top of almost 45,000 copies already published. 

The work we are doing now will result not only in a new and up-to-date hand- 
book, but also separate statements on each of the occupations studied, so that 
teachers, veterans, and other young people may get, at a nominal cost, informa- 
tion on specific occupations in which they are interested. Wall charts for use of 
students, detailed pamphlets and bulletins for teachers and a quarterly occu- 
pational outlook review, which will summarize recent developments, are also 
being produced by this program. 

The work we are now doing in this field is also contributing to special studies 
that we are making on the Nation’s needs for major skills and professional occu- 
pations. This work is an important feature of the Department’s work on critical 
occupations, and also forms the basis of our contributions to the Department 
of Labor’s overall program on skills of the work force. 

Funds are requested in this estimate for printing the new Occupational Out- 
look Handbook materials, making available the results of all of our work to 
thousands of workers and students. 

2. Our employment, hours and earnings program continues to be one of the 
really important sources of factual information on the level and trends of our 
economy’s operations. As you know, it supplies the only current facts unemploy- 
ment, hours of work and earnings by industry—nationally, by State and by 
area. In this field our progress to date has included the following: 

(a) We have speeded up the publication of our monthly data. We now 
make available information which refers to the middle of the month in time for 
analysis on the 4th or 5th of the following month. This represents a reduction 
of almost 40 percent from the time previously required for this collection. 

b) We have begun this month the collection of information on overtime hours 
in American industry, as requested by the Council of Economic Advisers. This 
will tell us the extent to which industry is working more or less than the regularly 
scheduled workweek in various parts of the country. It now becomes a con- 
tinuing part of the regular monthly report on hours and earnings and will provide 
a sensitive indicator of changes in the economic health of the Nation. 

c) We have taken over the responsibility for collecting information on em- 
ployment and payrolls for State and local governments from the Census Bureau, 
by agreement with them and the Bureau of the Budget. 

d) We also have taken over the responsibility for making seasonal adjustments 
of nonagricultural employment from the Federal Reserve Board and will issue this 
spring a complete new set of data for all the industries for which we publish infor- 
mation. 

e) We have successfully pretested and will put into operation next month our 
new quality control program. This calls for making a detailed analysis of re- 
sponses to our monthly employment questionnaire. It will tell us how employers 
are answering the questions they are asked regularly on employment, hours of 
work, earnings, and laborturnover. When this work is completed this spring, we 
will not only have a much better knowledge of the validity of our data, but we 
will be in a position to make further improvements and refinements as necessary to 
get the most accurate data obtainable. 

f) Finally, we have initiated, in cooperation with the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the new labor turnover statistics program for States and areas, as ap- 
proved by your committee last year. By the end of this fiscal year we will have 
programs going in at least 20 States and about 50 areas. 
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3. With the funds granted by the Congress for this year, we are giving consider- 
able attention to the analysis of the problem of unemployment, including the 
following: 

(a) We are joining with the Bureau of Employment Security in a major new 
program for providing detailed information on the characteristics of unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants. This involves a 1 percent sample survey of persons 
receiving unemployment compensation in the United States and will soon be 
yielding monthly information never before available on the occupational, industrial, 
and personal characteristics of these unemployed persons. 

(b) In addition, we are conducting a number of specific area studies. This 
year the programs cover Clarksburg, W. Va.; Providence, R. I.; and Mount 
Vernon, Ill. In each of these areas which have experienced long spells of unem- 
ployment, the studies are being made in cooperation with local school, college 
and community agencies. We want to determine such things as: the extent to 
which workers tend to leave these areas when they become unemployed or have 
exhausted their employment benefits; the age, skill level, work experience and 
mobility of those who do get jobs as compared with those who are unemployed 
for along time. In these studies we are also paying particular attention to both 
the older person and the employment and unemployment experience of the young 
people who are first entering the labor force. 

By the end of this fiscal year, these studies should result in (1) important new 
data on the characteristics of some of the major unemployed groups (2) sug- 
gestions for improvements in some of our current measures of unemployment (3) 
recommendations for new or further areas for study and (4) suggested types of 
programs for action to reduce unemployment. 

Our request for 1957 covers two phases of the program. The first will enable 
us to extend the cooperative labor turnover statistics program, initiated suc- 
cessfully this year, to about 23 more States and 51 more areas. This will put us 
far along the road toward having a complete system of labor turnover data for 
every State and the major labor market areas in the Nation, showing how many 
people are being hired and how many are being laid off each month. 

The second will provide a program for more up-to-date information on em- 
ployment. I already have indicated that we have speeded up the availability 
of our data considerably. However, we are still facing demands for more up- 
to-the-minute employment information, especially from the Council of Economic 
Advisers. With the funds provided for in this request we plan to assemble a 
panel of important and large manufacturing firms which already report to us in 
our regular monthly program and get from them a quick report for another point 
of time during the month. Our regular reports call for information as of the 
middle of the month; we will get another report for the beginning of each month. 
This would make available for one critical sector of the economy (factory employ- 
ment) a much more current indication of how employment is moving. Having 
this information for manufacturing is extremely important because this is the 
field which always experiences big changes when we get a turn in the employment 
situation. 

The increase requested for manpower and employment statistics is $225,000. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


During the past year we have attempted to test and evaluate our consumer and 
wholesale price series to determine whether they are adequate for current needs 
and what changes or improvements may be required. We were able to complete 
and publish the new economic sector classification of wholesale prices, and these 
figures are now being reported currently each month. These new indexes, which 
supplement but do not replace our historic wholesale price series, provide more 
accurate tools for studying price movements at different stages in production. 

Tests of the monthly variations in the Consumer Price Index and its major 
components are now disclosing the need for immediate improvements in our rents 
and retail pricing programs. It is to this problem that our proposals for next 
year are directed. 

Our consumer price index is a permanent feature in the structure of industrial 
relations in this country. In earlier appearances before this committee I have 
described the way in which the index has been incorporated in collective bargaining 
agreements. It is probably fair to say that the consumer price index is an im- 
portant consideration in the establishment of wage rates for a large majority of 
the wage earners and clerical workers in the United States. 

In our day-to-day work we see increasing evidence of the public’s acceptance of 
and reliance upon the consumer price index as a measure of changes in the wage 
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earner’s purchasing power. The index is no longer solely an element in Govern- 
ment policy formulation or in nationwide collective bargaining negotiations. It 
has become a household byword throughout the country. 

Several years ago we successfully carried out a major revision of the consumer 
price index, the first which had been made since before World War II. The new 
index has been universally accepted and used as a reliable measure of changes in 
prices paid by consumers. But we must be constantly vigilant to make sure that 
the index accurately reflects price movement in our rapidly changing economy. 
While we regularly make revisions and improvements in the index for this pur- 
pose, we find that some of the currently necessary improvements require more 
resources than our present budget will afford. 

The most important segment of the consumer price index in which substantial 
improvement is necessary is in rents. Our present procedure is to interview each 
reporting tenant every other year and to send him a mail questionnaire each 
6 months during the intervening period. Heretofore this program has worked 
well, and we have received excellent cooperation from the tenants. We are now 
finding, however, that the rate of tenant turnover is so great that the mail ques- 
tionnaire is no longer effective. We therefore propose to discontinue the use of 
mail rent questionnaires and obtain the information by personal surveys. 

We must also make adjustments for recent major changes in the methods of 
distribution and in the buying habits of the population. People are moving out 
of the central cities, into the suburbs. The suburban shopping center, with its 
combination of large department stores and numerous specialty shops, has grown 
up in recent years to serve these newly established communities. We must 
expand and diversify our sample of retail stores and service establishments in 
order to obtain a correct representation of the prices actually being paid by typical 
American families. 

During the past few years much public attention has been focused on the rise 
of discount practices in retailing electrical appliances, housewares, furniture, and 
many other brand-name consumer commodities at considerable price reductions. 
The Bureau’s studies have shown that the influence of this distribution practice 
has now spread so widely throughout the retail trade that we must take account 
of it in our collection of retail prices and enlarge our sample of outlets. 

The estimated cost of the additional work is $152,000, and provides for 24 
positions, 

CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


The lack of up-to-date information with which to estimate the manpower 
requirements of construction is a conspicuous deficiency. We have made notable 
strides in recent years in improving our estimates of (1) the amount and dollar 
volume of new housing, (2) the extent and geographic distribution of the various 
types of building construction authorized by permits, and (3) the dollar volume 
of public construction. Yet we have no sound measure of the amount and kinds 
of manpower that these and other types of construction require. 

Discharge of responsibilities which have come to us as a result of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 and other legislation requires that we provide information on 
employment trends in each major segment of the economy, of which construction 
and its supporting industries are of outstanding importance. While there is 
every indication that the volume of new construction will remain high during 
1956 and for the foreseeable future, the statistics available are inadequate to 
determine exactly what this means in terms of maintaining or expanding em- 
ployment. The data are especially deficient with respect to forecasting trends of 
employment in specific trades, skills, or occupations—the type of information 
needed for vocational guidance and for organizing apprenticeship programs. 

The physical volume of construction in 1955 was estimated to be aobut 27 
percent above the volume in 1950, and yet average monthly employment of 
construction contractors was only about 12 percent higher. This divergence 
illustrates the difficulty involved in attempting, with the information now avail- 
able, to project construction employment even for a short time in the future, 
assuming a given amount of construction activity. 

Changes of major importance have taken place in construction methods during 
the past decade. To illustrate, I need only mention increased mechanization of 
earthmoving, the precutting and prefabrication of building components, and the 
widespread use of power tools and equipment, even on small homes. These 
developments are known to have wiped out entire trades or important segments of 
the traditional work force in some instances and to have increased employment of 
other types of workers, such as engineers and equipment operators. 
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Our present factors for estimating labor input per million dollars spend are 
based, for some types of construction, on construction methods in vogue 20 
years ago, and which are not out of date. Some other types of construction were 
studied as recently as 5 to 10 years ago, but there are many reasons to believe 
that factors derived from even these studies do not produce reliable estimates of 
employment created by these types of construction today. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1957 we propose to develop the means of estimating 
the amount and kinds of manpower required for the types of construction which 
are increasing rapidly in volume, and for which our estimating factors are most 
out of date. We hope to include schools, stores, office buildings, factories, and 
sewage-disposal and water-supply systems. In subsequent years, we plan to 
study other types of construction. 

The increase requested is for 14 positions and $75,500. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND AUTOMATION 


For the past several years, we have been working on measures of output per 
man-hour in manufacturing, thus restoring for the postwar period a series of data 
that had stopped with 1939. A great deal of basic data analysis and consultation 
with industry and labor had to be done before the work was completed. The 
results of our study have recently been published in a report on trends in produc- 
tivity in total manufacturing covering the period from 1939 to 1953. This will 
be extended to 1954, making intensive use of the 1954 census of manufactures, 
and continued in later years. 

While manufacturing is an important sector of the economy, it is only part of 
the story. We are also giving attention to nonmanufacturing sectors with the 
idea of obtaining information for the total economy and its major parts. This 
kind of measurement and analysis is needed for evaluating the rate of economic 
growth and for determining total manpower requirements. 

Probably the most important factor affecting productivity is the technology 
adopted by industry. The most recent stage of technological development, 
generally known as automation, has raised great hopes for making available an 
even more abundant array of goods and services. At the same time, fears have 
also arisen—that automatic technology may result in serious pockets of unemploy- 
ment and consequent personal hardship. Although a great deal has been written 
on the subject of automation, there is very little factual information available. 
The Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization of the Joint Committee on the 
Economie Report attempted to assess the implications of current technological 
developments, and concluded “‘that the problems of automation are by no means 
negligible or settled’’ and ‘‘that all interested parties should make this a subject 
of continuing or recurrent study.” 

Our current productivity information provides a basis for gaging the overall 
impact of automation on the economy. However, we need to discover more 
specifically how and to what degree automation affects total manpower needs, 
changes in job skills, employment, and adjustments in relationships between 
manavement and labor. During the past year we have taken some exploratory 
steps toward examining these problems and have completed two case studies on 
the application of automation, one covering the electronic computer in an insur- 
ance company and the other covering printed circuitry in a television plant. 
These exploratory studies identify problems and adjustments that have to be 
made by individual concerns. Both studies deal with companies with an expand- 
ing volume of work, a more favorable environment for making adjustments. 

We are asking for a small increase in our budget to conduct the kind of program 
suggested by our exploratory work. Part of the increase is required for case 
studies which will cover additional tvpes of automatie technology as well as dif- 
ferent types of companies. For examp!e, we plan to include firms in industries 
which are not expanding and in which the solution of problems of displacement 
and adjustment may be more difficult. 

Furthermore, we will do another type of study designed to provide information 
on the potential impact of a specific tvpe of automation on a broad sweep of in- 
dustries. For example, starting with the electronic computer—which lends itself 
more readily to this kind of study—we will survey the manufacturers of com- 
puters. We will collect from them information on changes in labor requirements 
among (1) the producers themselves, and (2) industries which have installed or 
are purchasing electronic computers. Thus, we can examine the implications for 
both consumers and producers. We hope that this program will also provide us 
with indications of where automation might be concentrated and what kinds of 
problems it may create—before the problems actually arise. 

I am requesting an increase of 10 positions and $64,000 for this work. 
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WORK INJURIES 


Work injury statistics are basie tools in accident prevention. They will stim- 
ulate interest and establish the need for safety programs; they show the areas and 
activities in which accident prevention is most urgently needed; and they main- 
tain continuing interest in the programs by providing measures of accomplishment. 

Rapid expansion of the occupational-safety movement in recent years has 
created a rising demand for more and better work-injury statistics. Accident 
prevention has grown into a science and the safety engineer needs more detailed 
information than ever before. Some industries have established national industry- 
wide safety programs. In the conduct of these programs they need details which 
are not now available from the national surveys. They want information on the 
experience of plants in different size groups. They want finer breakdowns in 
terms of operations within the industry. They want occupational details. They 
want details concerning the accidents which produce the injuries; and they want 
more analytical interpretation of the meaning of these figures. In other industries 
where formal safety programs have not been established, the need is for details 
which will stress the losses resulting from work injuries and help to stimulate 
interest which will lead to setting up safety programs. 

The States urgently need separate injury information for their respective 
jurisdictions to guide their safety enforcement and promotional activities. They 
particularly want to know what are the high-rate industries in their jurisdictions 
so that they can concentrate their efforts and resources where accident prevention 
is most needed. The President’s Conference on cupational Safety, similar 
conferences sponsored by the State governors, and the International Association 
of Governmental Labor Officials have urged the collection of both National and 
State injury data, but have strongly recommended that these programs be co- 
ordinated to insure uniformity of methods an d to avoid duplication in the requests 
for information sent to industry by the States andthe Federal Government. Asa 
result, a number of States have requested the Bureau to join with them in the 
cooperative collection of injury information. Such arrangements have been made 
with 8 States: New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, Iowa, 
Florida, and Virginia. These joint programs have proven effective in avoiding 
duplication and in providing uniform materials for both State and National 
purposes. However, coordinating these programs and providing technical 
services to the cooperating States in order to maintain standard operating methods 
has placed a heavy burden on the Bureau staff. Further extension of this program 
to additional States is impossible with our present resources. 

To accomplish these technical improvements in the existing national surveys of 
work injuries and to expand the Federal-State cooperative program in the work- 
injury field, we are requesting 13 additional positions and $69,000, 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN HAWAII 


The organic law of the Territory of Hawaii, directs that the Department of 
Labor make a study of labor conditions in Hawaii every 5 years. The last report 
was undertaken in 1947. Since that time, there have been important develop- 
me nts in the distribution of the population by occupation, in labor-management 
relations, and in wage levels and in the cost of living in the Territory. The 
preparation of a new report on the subject is recommended not only because of 
the legislative obligation but also because Hawaii is a crucial outpost of the United 
States from the point of view of national defense. 

An increase of $27,500 is requested for this study. 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


Mr. Cracur. Mr. Chairman, in the field of manpower and employ- 
ment if you will notice we are asking for three items: One is the print- 
ing of the Occupational Outlook Handbook, which is the project for 
which you provided funds in the budget last year, for work in connec- 
tion with its preparation. We will “complete the document by the 
end of 1956. It will go to the printers in the spring of 1957, and we 
expect to have it ready for the school year beginning in September, 
ready for the school authorities at that time. 

Mr. Fogarty. A year from now. 
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Mr. Cracue. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Starting in the fall of 1957. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. In that way it will be available to the school 
authorities who are one of the primary users, using it in guiding the 
youngsters. 

Mr. Focarty. Wasn’t it possible to complete it in a year? 

Mr. Cuiacue. No, because we have enlarged it this time from what 
we had before. We have about 500 occupations in it this time, 200 
additional. We brought in many of the occupations we didn’t have 
before such as physicists and electronic technicians and a whole 
variety of new occupations connected with automation. 


LABOR TURNOVER STATISTICS 


Second is labor turnover statistics. In that field you provided’ 
money to begin that program last year and we have made arrange- 
ments with 20 States involving 50 local areas to begin the Federal- 
State cooperative program in labor turnover, which is the flow in 
and out of employment by the workers. 

We propose in the coming year to extend that program to nearly 
all remaining States; we are asking for funds to give to the States to 
match them on a 50-50 basis for 23 States and 51 local areas. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much? 

Mr. Criacue. $170,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Additional? 


SEMIMONTHLY REPORT ON EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Cuacusr. Yes. The third item of that group is the semimonthly 
report on employment. As you know from our regular employment 
statistics, we produce monthly figures on employment, hours of 
work, earnings, hourly earnings, weekly earnings, et cetera, for 375 
industries, 48 States, and 132 areas. 

Chairman Burns of the Council of Economic Advisers uses this 
employment information very significantly in his analysis of economic 
conditions. He would like a quick figure which would give an indi- 
cation of any turn in the employment situation, and therefore asked 
us to take a thousand of the larger firms from which we might be 
able to get employment—employment only—in manufacturing at the 
beginning of the month, getting a quick report which might give a 
clue to a turn in the employment situation in between the regular, 
normal reports that we make. 

This would give an advance indication of a change in the employ- 
ment situation in manufacturing. 

I might point out in this connection that in the reconversion at 
the end of the war, the recession of 1949 and the business downturn 
of 1954, it was always the manufacturing industries that dropped 
sharply, and then in the recovery, for instance, in 1955, they are the 
ones that move up sharply. You will find that in trade and service 
and other types of industry there is not a sharp or cyclical change in 
employment. We are asking for $35,000 to see if we can develop a 
quick reporting system at the first of the month for employment in 
manufacturing. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Next, in the general list of items is the Consumer Price Index. We 
have had no major problem or controversy since the revision was 
completed and the old index eliminated in 1953. 


RENT FACTOR 


However, the passage of time brought us some new conditions which 
requires us to come back to you again. There are two major items: 
One is rent. Our system of collecting rent has been as follows: We 
go out to the dwelling units we have selected, interview the family, 
find out the rent, and then we follow the practice of mailing them a 
post card once in 6 months asking them to send it back showing if there 
has been a change or whether the rent is the same. They do this for 
3 successive 6-month periods and then in 2 years we go back again. 
This is economical and worked well because the families were interested. 
They were concerned about rent controls and so we got a good response. 

The new situation is this: Rent control has mostly disappeared: 
there are lots of changes of tenants. Long before 2 years is up this 
original person and his family may have moved, with the result that 
the new tenant throws the questionnaire in the wastebasket, and we 
don’t get the response. Our mail returns on rents are so poor that we 
are proposing to collect now by personal visit. We feel we must 
collect by personal visit in the rental item in our index in order to keep 
it accurate. That is why we are asking to convert to a personal visit. 

In this way we would visit each of the family units once a year by 
visiting one-fourth of them each quarter year. That would give us 
rent figures quarterly. We visit each family once a year, which is 
about as often as they change their rents anyhow. 


FREQUENCY AND AMOUNT OF PRICING 


The second price item is the frequency and amount of pricing. I 
won’t bother describing to you how we do the pricing now, except to 
say we have never considered it necessary to price every item in the 
index every month. Certain things change prices infrequently. We 
have collected prices only as frequently as we have felt it economical 
and desirable. What happened in the last couple of years—and it is 
becoming much more important—is two things: One is the rise of 
discounting and the decline in fair-trade pricing. It used to be that 
we could take a prevailing rate, or for example, only 3 or 4 quotations, 
because the manufacturer’s list price, while it might not be absolute, 
was pretty dominant in the situation. Now what happens is we have 
all kinds of new specialty stores, with the department stores competing 
by cutting the margins. So now we need more price indicators, 3 or 
4 won’t do; and further, this results in a new type of store, the specialty 
appliance store that we feel we must introduce into the index. 


INCREASES FOR CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Fogarty. How much would the rent problem take? 

Mr. Cuagusr. Total for the combination of the two is $152,000. 
About three-quarters of that would be rent and about one-quarter 
the larger number of stores and more frequent pricing. The other 
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factor I would like to mention is suburban stores; a lot of stores have 
moved their downtown offices out to the suburbs and we know that a 
lot of shoppers are there. We feel we must pick those up. 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS IN CONSTRUCTION 


In the ffeld of construction there is another item. That is not 
construction statistics as such. Our regular construction statistics 
are going along all right. We have our housing starts with which you 
are quite familiar, and which is the key statistic in the field of home 
building. We have local building permits which we collect and pub- 
lish; and jointly, with the Department of Commerce, we issue a figure 
on the dollar volume of construction put in place each month. That 
is the recent figure showing that construction in 1955 was $44 billion, 
as I recall. 

We are not requesting anything for that. The request we bring to 
you is for labor requirements in construction. This is something 
which the Bureau has done for the past 20 years or so. It comes to 
light whenever there are important programs of construction under- 
way. 

This project is to find out the volume of labor—that is, the man- 
vears of labor—on a project or per million dollars of construction, 
the kinds of labor, the skills and oce upations, and the timing of those 
skills and occupations in the construction process. This is asked for 
in connection with the public works program. Requests come to us 
from General Bragdon, Coordinator of Public Works. Such figures 
are useful to labor and to industry and of course to our own 
Department. 

| have an example here of a report which we published on the road 
program; for the new hundred-billion-dollar road program we analyzed 
for 1954, 1957, and 1960, the amount of labor and the occupations 
involved. 

On roads our figures are good because we have been able to work 
with the Bureau of Public Roads; they are here in Washington; we 
can get payrolls and do this work. We are asking to do some field- 
work on another area of construction, namely, the following: stores, 
offices, factories, schools, sewer and water works. This grouping 
includes public works as well as factory and office buildings. What 
we propose is to get the payrolls of contractors on those projects 
and work out this same type of conversion factor, so that we can 
analyze any type of construction of this sort and report the labor 
that would be required, the volume and the kinds of skills. This is 
of value to us in the Labor Department because it has a bearing on 
any possible shortages of certain skills of labor in the building indus- 
try; it would indicate the apprenticeships that might be started to 
meet developing future needs; and it supplies to the Public Works 
Coordinator information that enables him to convert any public- 
works program into manpower. 


AUTOMATION 


The next item is automation. The Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has a subcommittee which held hearings recently on 
automation. Secretary Mitchell testified before that committee. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the present year has been doing 
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two exploratory surveys in this field. We took an insurance company 
and an electronics manufacturer, and we spent time with each com- 
pany finding ous the following things: the automatic machine or 
process W hich was developed, the jobs and occupations which were 
eliminated by it, the new skills and new jobs created, the methods of 
transferring workers from old to new jobs, and any industrial relations 
problems arising in connection w ith the change. 

For next year we propose a program for doing about a dozen of these 
case studies. We would try a metalworking plant, chemical plant, 
office, bank, store, et cetera, in order to develop further studies of this 
sort. Our objective here is that this concerns the Department in 
connection with our program on the skills of the work force. 

Automation is going to have more importance than it has shown so 
far. I would lke to emphasize, as Secretary Mitchell emphasized, 
that he thought automation thus far has produced no insuperable 
problems. However, it is true it is bringing about a great many 
changes in occupations and skills, and it is desirable to find out where 
these will be occurring in the future, so that they can be dealt with. 

These reports show that in these two firms studied no layoffs 
occurred, although a great deal of labor displacement occurred; con- 
siderable shifts in occupations but all workers were placed. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


The next item is industrial injuries. In this field we have been doing 
work for many years. We have two kinds of reports; one is the 
quarterly report which shows the number of injuries per million 
man-hours of labor. That counts each injury as one, whether it is a 
cut finger or a death. At the end of the vear we get a more compre- 
hensive report which gives severity also. That is to say, it shows the 
man-days lost, so that a death counts heavily in that report. 

This type of study is useful in accident prevention and safety. 
There are many safety engineers who use these figures. We would 
like to get more detailed figures and finer industry breakdowns. 
I have letters showing that local safety officers for cities and states 
and many industry safety officers are asking us for breakdowns of 
their particular industry to enable them to do better safety work. 
We are requesting funds for that. 

I should add that we hope to do some more work in the States in 
that connection because some States take an interest in that work 
and there are already half a dozen States cooperating with us. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN HAWAII 


Finally, the last item is a survey of labor conditions in Hawaii. 
This is required by law. It is supposed to occur every 5 years. It 
was done in 1939. The next time it came around the war was on and 
it was postponed. It was done in 1947, and the next 5 years brought 
us to Korea, so it was postponed again. This year we put it into the 
budget and it has been accepted for consideration by you. 

It is a legal requirement. There is an additional reason for con- 
sidering Hawaii. They are having some labor and economic prob- 
lems and there are additional values that would flow from that kind 
of study at this time. 

That summarizes it. 


2732—56——_14 
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UNEMPLOYMENT STUDIES 


Mr. Fogarty. That is a good summary, Mr. Clague. We gave 
you an additional $200,000 last year for an activity you described at 
the time as gathering information on the labor force and unemploy- 
ment, and on the characteristics of the unemployed in selected areas. 
What benefits if any have been derived from that program as yet 
and if not, when do you expect some benefits? 

Mr. CuiacueE. In this area we decided—the Department decided, 
of course with our concurrence and enthusiastic support—to use the 
bulk of this money for development of the series on the characteristics 
of the insured unemployed in the States. These constitute sometimes 
as much as 75 percent of the total volume of unemployed; even though 
present unemployment is so low, they now constitute more than 50 
percent. They are the unemployed who have had previous work 
history. We think that in a certain sense they are the key group of 
the unemployed, not the more casual type who might be in and out of 
the labor market. We have devised a system by which the States 
will select a small sample of their unemployment claimants and send 
that in to us in Washington, giving us details concerning men and 
women, the length of time out of work, and a number of other items 
from which we hope to be able to find out a good deal about this 
significant group of unemployed in our own operating program, in our 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

That program is underway, it was started in September in the 
States. The flow has been continuing up to the present time, and we 
expect this spring to come out with detailed reports which will then 
be a continuing program month after month on the characteristics of 
the unemployed. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought some of that work was being trans- 
ferred back to the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Mr. Ciacur. We paid $30,000 from our funds to them because 
they are the ones who get the data in from the States, since they have 
the relationship with the State agencies. We furnished them money, 
or in effect we bought from them the service of collecting these figures 
from the States. We are doing the tabulating and analysis. We 
are the ones who are working the samples up to represent the total 
of the unemployed claimants that are represented. That is our share 
of the cost. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you do with the total after you get it? 

Mr. Ciacusr. We plan to publish analyses, for example, on what 
spells of unemployment certain classes have had, what unemploy- 
ment by women, duration of unemployment, how many heads of 
families might be in the unemployed group and their length of un- 
employment. . 

In other words, a good deal concerning the typical characteristics 
of these people. 

One, for example, that I recall is the industries that they came 
from when they became unemployed. 

Mr. Focarty. Who will benefit by that? 

Mr. Ciacur. What we think that will do is provide, particularly 
for the Council of Economic Advisers and of course, for any agency 
engaged in considering public policy with respect to unemployment, 
something about the nature of this problem, who is involved in it, 
and what measures need to be adopted. 
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For example, if there is a considerable volume of women among the 
unemployed, you wouldn’t start a public works program expecting that 
to meet the situation. We think these reports will tell us a great deal 
more, and in more detail, about the unemployed than we can now get 
from the figures collected by the Census. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did the Bureau of Employment Security ask 
for this type of work for next year? 

Mr. Dopson. $41,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. Compared with $30,000 this year. 

Mr. Dopson. Thirty, because it is only i in operation during part of a 
year. 

DATA ON EMPLOYMENT HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Mr. Focarty. Now you also received an additional $200,000 for 
improving and filling gaps in faetual data on employment hours and 
earnings. 

Mr. Cuiacue. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. What good has that done and to whom? 

Mr. Ciacue. Some of that went in additional funds to the States— 
to the States because this is a Federal-State matching program—to 
provide more details on industries and for more local areas. 

I can supply you with a list of the additional areas where these data 
will be provided this year, but I might cite such examples as Trenton, 
Perth Amboy, and Paterson, N. J., Columbus, Ohio, and a number 
of other areas which did not previously have these figures. 

We use a system of collection whereby the State collects the employ- 
ment, hours of work, and earnings reports from the employer. They 
work up figures on employment in the State, including hours of work, 
hourly earnings, and weekly earnings. They also work up data for 
localities such as, let us say, “Columbus, Ohio. This is used in Colum- 
bus, to determine their local employment situation. We are the ones, 
however, who process the national figures and present the data which 
you find in the Economic Report of the President and in other 
publications. 

Mr. Focarty. You carry that in your 1957 budget? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes. Month after month after month this material 
is available. 

Mr. Focarty. That will be a continuing program from here on? 

Mr. Criacue. That is right. That program has been going on for 
many years. 

Mr. Fogarty. But this was $200,000 more than before. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. We have more areas. 

Mr. Focarty. It will continue on the increased basis? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Does that also apply to the other 1956 increase we 
talked about a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes; that is right. This is a partnership in which 
we and the States work. It is a continuing program. It comes out 
month after month. 

OVERTIME STATISTICS 


Overtime hours is another item I would like to mention because 
Chairman Burns, of the Council of Economic Advisers, was eager to 
get that. That is a report we tested last year in the State of Massa- 
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chusetts and found that employers can readily supply it. It asks 
what hours do you as an employer pay premium overtime rates for. 
This would provide a picture of the extent to which the country 
would have, let’s say, not overemployment, but so much pressure on 
production that employers must use overtime hours. This would be 
the first thing that would disappear in any employment down turn. 


We have instituted that program this month and that will be a 
continuing report, too. 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Hand. 


EFFECT OF SUBURBAN SHOPPING ON CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Hanp. You wish to make additional investigation with respect 
to suburban stores or branches, as I understood it. Do you regard 
that as necessary? The prices usually for those stores conform to the 
downtown stores. 

Mr. Ciracur. We have been looking into that and we are bringing 
it up because it isn’t altogether true. The fact is that certain kinds 
of suburban stores are capturing certain kinds of business—super- 
markets, for instance. 

Mr. Hanp. I wonder if their prices aren’t fairly uniform with city 
stores, so additional investigation of their prices is not necessary. 

Mr. Ciacusr. There is some uniformity in some areas and appar- 
ently in some areas not. In the matter of pricing in special sales, for 
example, we found here in Washington that the sales in the down- 
town places will have a great many of the real bargains but if you go 
out to the suburbs and try a branch store you will “find it hard to get 
the same sales prices. We try to collect sales prices because they 7 
represent a significant variation in the cost of living. 

Mr. Hanp. I see that. No. 1, the city stores are probably fighting 
for survival and No. 2, the suburban stores probably charge extra 
for the convenience of shopping. 

Mr. Ciaacus. Apparently they do, and apparently they have less 
in the way of good sales material. They don’t always participate in 
the sale in the suburban store, even when it is a branch of a downtown 

store. 
RENT STATISTICS 


Mr. Hanp. How about collecting information for rents? Is there 
any sense in collecting that from brokers or would they think it 
unethical? 

Mr. Ciacus. I don’t think we would consider it unethical, but 
that was dropped in 1942 when the war came along. There was so 
much criticism—of course rent control had come in—so much of 
criticism—whether it was true or not—that the brokers were giving 
us the official rents and not actual ones, that your committee approved 
our going out and getting rents from the tenants themselves. 

Mr. Hanp. During rent control they were probably doing a little 
cheating, but now with rent controls mostly disappeared might it be 


expedient to try it again rather than your personal interview method? 
It would be less expensive. 


Mr. CLaGuE. Yes. 


Mr. Hanp. Have you given consideration to that? 








Mr. CriaGcve. I don’t believe we have in the last vear and I will 
take that up. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted to the 
committee :) 


In connection with the question which was raised concerning the possibility 
f collecting rental information for the Consumer Price Index from real-estate 
brokers rather than from tenants, I have looked into this matter further and have 
discussed it with members of my staff. 

There are a number of reasons why this method of collecting rentals is not satis- 
factory. Even at the present time when our economy is in a relatively stable 
position, the rental situation varies from city to city, depending on the availability 
of housing as it is affected by migration. Industrial expansion in one area tends 
to create housing shortages, while in distressed areas there may be an oversupply 
f housing. 

The collection of rental information from real-estate brokers was considered and 
disearded for the following reasons: 


1. This method of collection makes it impossible to sample rents on an 
acceptable statistical basis. It automatically excludes a certain portion of 
the rental units from consideration. (Those units owned and operated by 
small independent operators.) It would be comparable to pricing foods in 
the large chainstore supermarkets only, to the exclusion of the small inde- 
pendent food stores. 

2. Rentals controlled by real-estate brokers tend to move simultaneously, 
depending on a general managerial policy, while rents for those units controlled 
by small independent operators tend to move individually, depending on a 
variety of reasons, but most often occasioned by a change in tenant. 

3. It is difficult to obtain complete and accurate information on changes of 
facilities included in the rent when this information is obtained from brokers, 
since their tendency is to report changes only when these changes apply to 
large blocks of similar apartments. 

There is the further fact that if we were to obtain rents from brokers we would 
still have to visit a very large number of them in order to get any geographic dis- 
tribution of rental units, and we believe that in the long run visiting tenants di- 
rectly provides the most efficient and least costly method of obtaining rental data, 
consistent with the accuracy required. 

Finally, our sample must be designed to reflect accurately the changes in prices 
under any prevailing economic conditions. In periods of economic change there 
is often not time to change a sample of respondents, or a method of collection, early 
:nough to reflect the actual prices under such changing conditions. 


HAWAIIAN LABOR CONDITIONS 


Mr. Hanno. How much is your item for Hawaii going to cost? 
Mr. CLtacue. $27,500. 

Mr. Hann. That is a nonrecurring item? 

Mr. Cuacve. Yes. 

Mr. Hanno. Every 5 vears. 

Mr. Ciacve. That is right. 


EXTENT OF CIRCULATION OF STATISTICS 


Mr. Hann. Is the information that vour Bureau collects circulated 
thoroughly and continually to all other Bureaus of the Department of 
Labor as well as other Government agencies? 

Mr. Cracus. Yes; and of course to all Government agencies. We 
work very closely with them. I put clips here in the President’s 
Economic Report. I have a clip on each page where something from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is used, and you will see that a con- 
siderable fraction of the report is based on data coming from us. 
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I would like to say something else. That is about the general 
public. We make our material available to them in many ways 
entirely apart from our regular journals. We issue documents 
calling attention to publications of the Bureau, so that the public 
can send orders in to the Government Printing Office. We send out 
these leaflets calling attention to subcription publications. Here is 
an invention one of our people developed this year, a young man in our 
Bureau. We always have the problem of people who get on mailing 
lists and don’t get off, but who write a letter, usually to you, saying 
that the Government is sending me something I don’t want. We do 
clear up these lists. Once a year we send out cards and ask them 
whether they want to continue receiving the material. If they 
don’t send in the card they don’t get the material any more. 

Mr. Taser. Why don’t you establish a rule that if you don’t re- 
ceive something from them within a year you will take their names off? 

Mr. Ciacus. We have devised this, Mr. Congressman, which is a 
neat device which we think will save a lot of letterwriting. We have 
put right on each leaflet this notice: “If you do not desire to continue 
receiving this material, please check here (] and return this cover to 
above address.” This also applies to any change of address. 

So each leaflet or release can be used to take them off the list. In 
that way we have saved a lot of money in mailing, in looking over 
files and things of that sort. We paid this young man $350 for this 
invention, and I would say it is worth many times that. 

Mr. Dopson. That goes out on just about all our publications, 
some form of reminder, that if you do not wish to continue to receive 
this document, please let us know. 

It was one of these efficiency awards suggestions. 

Mr. Taser. That goes out to everybody that gets a pamphlet 
every time they get one? 

Mr. Dopson. Printed on the envelope or on the publication. 

Mr. Ciacur. We are the first one to use it. Our man got the 
award for the suggestion. 

Mr. Dopson. We have referred this for governmentwide con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Taper. You will get in trouble with the Printing Office. 
They won’t have enough to do to keep them busy. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you for a quite clear statement. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations down to the 3l1st of 
December? 

Mr. FirzGreRALp. $3,191,243. 

Mr. Taser. How much was involved in the pay raise? 

Mr. Firzceravp. I can’t tell you that. 

Mr. Taser. How much do you estimate the pay raise will cost for 
the full year? 

Mr. Firzceraup. The year’s figure is $352,000. 


DUPLICATION OF REPORTING 


Mr. Taser. I have had complaints made to me about a couple of 
blanks that you folks send out to people, and I don’t know how 
general it is, but they showed me the blanks and they are clearly 
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duplications. One is 1418—C, which calls for a report of work injuries, 
put out by the cooperative representativ e of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and BLS 1417 put out by the Commissioner for 
a report on work injuries. It irritates these folks to get duplicates 
like that to fill out and tends to make them unwilling to cooperate. 

Now it does not seem as if there is any excuse for that. 

Mr. Cracusg. Mr. Taber, that doesn’t arise very often but I can 

explain how it does. In the injuries statistics which we collect and 
which I was describing earlier, we get a quarterly report on certain 
kinds of injuries, to keep us up to date, and then an annual report 
later. When we collect the information ourselves we never allow an 
employer to get both those reports. There are two separate reports, 
with some of the same questions in both, but they serve two different 
purposes—one a quick quarterly report by months which gives us 
data fairly close to date, and the other an annual report, which tele- 
scopes the whole year. When we handle these ourselves we never get 
an employer on the two lists. 
However, we have adopted the system of working with the States. 
Some States show an interest in doing something in this field; and I 
would emphasize that such cooperation is recommended by State 
commissioners of workmen’s compensation and State safety de »part- 
ments, and also by our own Business Research Advisory Committee. 
New York State came in several years ago, and started this cooperative 
arrangement with us. They finance it all themselves except that we 
pay the postage and they use our form, as you will notice. That 
request would be sent out by them with our form. 

Mr. Taser. These reports come back to your office, do they not? 

Mr. Ciacus. No. One goes to the State. 

Mr. a One would go to the New York State office? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes, sir. But New York State doesn’t want to limit 
itself to the ie of reports we used for that annual report which 
is your 1418-C. The C means cooperative; that 1s our form when used 
by a cooperating State. We don’t send it out, the State does. They 
make some of their reports available to us afterwards. In the list of 
firms we need from New York State for our purposes we wouldn’t have 
any overlapping with the quarterly report we are still sending out 
from our office in order to get quarterly data from New York State. 
But New York State extended their annual report to 10 times as many 
employers as we used to have, so they sometimes pick up some of the 
quarterly employers who are reporting to us. 

[ just have this to say: We are trying to solve that problem and the 
overlapping is not large. The overlapping occurs to the extent that 
one of our quarterly reporters happens to be the same person they use 
for the annual report to New York State. But it is a problem, and I 
recognize the bad public relations involved in it. It will be a matter 
for us and the New York State Department to straighten out. 

By the way, we say to an employer that we would like to get any 
duplication out of the lists and therefore when an employer feels that 
this is any burden on him, if he is caught in those two reports, we 
would like to take him off one list. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any further statement to make? 

Mr. Criacusg. No. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much. 
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COMPARISON OF DEPARTMENTS REQUESTS AND BuREAU OF BUDGET 
ALLOWANCES ’ 


Mr. Dodson, will you supply for the record something I meant to 
ask you for at the beginning of the hearing, for each agency in the 
Department of Labor ‘the amount asked by “the Department and the 
amount the Bureau of the Budget allowed. If you have an A and B 
budget we would like you to ma both. 

Mr. Dopson. Only A this year. We will be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 


Department of Labor—Table comparing amounts requested for 1957 of the Bureau of 
the Budget with amounts allowed 


Requested, 1957 Allowed, 1957 Net change 
Federal program operation - . : 3 a = a ee 
expense items 
Position Amount Position Amount Position Amount 
Office of the Secretary ‘ 273 $1, 771, 100 272 $1, 767, 000 | —1 | — $4, 100 
Office of the Solicitor 327 2, 189, 200 317 2, 080, 000 —10 | —109, 200 
Bureau of Labor Standards 124 1, 002, 500 124 1 1, 000, 000 | —2, 500 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- | | 
> ployment Rights 56 416, 400 5O 383, 000 —6 | — 33, 400 
Bureau of Apprenticeship 506 3, 457, 200 506 3, 445, 000 —12, 200 
Bureau of Employment 
Secur ity 791 5, 812, 200 788 5, 765, 000 —3 —47, 200 
Mexican farm labor program 231 1, 892, 300 231 1, 888, 000 | _- —4, 300 
Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation 431 2, 402, 800 427 2, 353, 000 —4 —49, 800 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 1, 060 7, 126, 000 1, 040 7, 000, 000 — 20 — 126, 000 
Women’s Bureau 59 403, 000 59 403, 000 | _- > 
Wage and Hour Division 1, 584 10, 106, 000 1, 581 10, 000, 000 -—3 — 106, 000 
Subtotal 5, 442 36, 578, 700 5, 395 36, 084, 000 —47 | —494, 700 
Grants to States items 270, 500, 000 265, 000, 000 | _- —5, 500, 000 
Benefit payment items | 
Unemployment insur- | | | 
ance: 
Veterans 117, 500, 000 117, 500, 000 
Federal workers 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 
Total appropriation | | | 
items. -- 5, 442 457, 578, 700 5, 395 451, 584, 000 | —47 —5, 994, 700 
Employees’ compensation 48, 000, 000 48, 000, 000 | no 
Total obligations 5,442 | 505, 578, 700 5, 395 | 1 499, 584, 000 —47 | —5,994, 700 


Excludes proposed supplemental of $2,200,000 for later submission. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1956. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, USMCR, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Focarty. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has before it this morning the activity that is appropriated for in the 
Bureau of Labor Standards but is actually an independent program, 
employment of the physically handicapped. We have with us this 
morning a former colleague = ours who served with distinction in the 
House of Representatives, Gen. Melvin Maas. General Maas has 
been serving as leader in this capacity now for 2 or 3 years. 
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From what experience I have had with the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, substantial advances 
have been made since he has been the leader of it. We are very 
pleased to have you with us again. I think you know you are among 
frie nds and we appreciate what you are doing for the physically 
handicapped and we would be very pleased to hear your statement. 

General Maas. I have a prepared statement that I would like to 
submit for the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. We will place that in the record at this point and 
then will be glad to hear whatever you would like to tell us about the 


program. 
(The prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. MELVIN J. Maas, USMCR, Retirep, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED 


It is a pleasure to appear before the Congress reporting as it were, through vou, 
to the people of the United States on the progress of the past and the plans for 
the future. 

The additional amount requested, $31,900, is approximately the percentage 
increase planned by the Congress in its basic legislation for vocational rehabilita- 
tion as outlined in Public Law 565. The funds will go almost entirely into in- 
creased travel and into additional printing and reproduction material as we con- 
tinue our expansion of service to the States. 

The review of our program in its three basic aspects is before you, not only in 
the budget presentation, but also in the pages of our magazine. We will shortly 
multilith this part of the magazine and distribute it as an informal annual report 
to the people. 

We have just this month completed the eighth regional meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee in cooperation with the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This meeting, in Kansas City, was, 
like its predecessors in Wilmington, Biloxi, Shreveport, Portland, Denver, Boston, 
and Chicago, a truly cooperative enterprise both in the letter and the spirit of 
section 8 of Public Law 565. Following the instruction of the Congress, the 
President’s Committee has worked very closely with the Departments of Labor 
and of Health, Edueation, and Welfare in stimulating additional interest and 
cooperation in the Nation’s program for equality of opportunity for the handi- 
capped. 

The other major promotional joint project under section 8 is almost 1 year old 
today. I refer to the magnificent cooperation given to the hire-the-handicapped 
program through the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters 
member stations. We are continuing to seek new ways of harnessing this volun- 
tary cooperation which in 1 week last fall, NEPH Week, 1955, gave us a minimum 
of $2 million free time and talent. 

We have truly come a long way in this program. With your continued support 
and confidence we shall go even further. We feel we have reached a plateau in 
the informational and educational program and we intend to maintain the present 
high level of educational and promotional effort on the national level while more 
intensively serving the governors’ committees of the several States and Territories 
with more and better pamphlets, posters, booklets, guides, staff advice and con- 
sultation services. 

While leveling off somewhat on the promotional aspects nationally, we intend 
to work more closely with labor and management in the preparation, distribution, 
and use of materials pinpointed at the various roadblocks we face today. Some 
of these roadblocks were uncovered in a survey we conducted through the govern- 
ors’ committee last year and will be discussed at our annual meeting in May. 
We also intend to assist the States in forming more and better local committees 
where needed. 

Both Mr. Earl Bunting, Committee Vice Chairman, and I have done consider- 
able traveling the past year and, together with the staff, we shall continue to visit 
your cities and States in an effort to backstop and stimulate State and local citi- 
zens’ committees. We are also working more closely with many national organi- 
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zations and with several of the major Government departments most concerned 
with this problem. 

In conclusion, I wish to comment on two aspects of the national program for 
the handicapped which may have escaped your attention. The first is that we 
could not possibly have functioned with the degree of success we have, had it not 
been for the devoted efforts of the Veterans’ Administration Informational Service 
representatives both in Washington and in the field. These hard working men 
have surely been auxiliary members of the President’s Committee staff and 
deserve the thanks of a grateful Nation for their services over and above their 
regular duties. I hope that this fact is considered when they come before the 
Congress for the funds needed to carry on their work next year. 

The other aspect I wish to mention is the urgent necessity for supporting the 
increased funds requested for the Bureau of Employment Security so that States 
may move ahead in an orderly manner to place more and more handicapped indi- 
viduals. I have no real concern for the vocational rehabilitation program as I 
feel certain that the Congress will certainly continue to honor its pledge given in 
Public Law 565 and to provide necessary funds for increases in rehabilitation. 
However, I do know from the experience of last year that sometimes increases 
requested for the employment service handicapped program may not fare so well. 

The results achieved on the funds already supplied have been truly remarkable 
and I can assure you that you can make no greater investment in the success of 
this program than through adding additional people here and there in key spots 
throughout the States so as to step up the services and increasé the use of tech- 
niques which We all know today are correct and will pay off. The wisdom of 
augmenting State employment service staffs with specialists for the handicapped 
is borne out in the sharp rise in placements of handicapped applicants during the 
past year. No doubt the Bureau of Employment Security will give specific data 
on progress in their report to the Congress. 

I am also hopeful that the Veterans’ Employment Service’s dynamic new pro- 
gram will have your full support, for these Federal employees in the States are 
truly the President’s Committee’s shock troops as my predecessor, Adm. Ross 
MclIntire, frequently referred to them. 

For your information, the President, at my request, has established an Advisory 
Council on Employment of the Physically Handicapped which, in addition to the 
Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare mentioned in section 
8 of Public Law 565, includes the Secretary of Commerce, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator and the Civil Service Commission Chairman. We held our first meeting 
this month at the White House and I am hopeful of many good results following 
the discussions and agreements of this topflight advisory group. 

Gentlemen, our war for the handicapped is well launched. With your con- 
tinued help and in cooperation with all groups, we will continue to niake landings 
in force against the beachheads of indifference, misunderstanding, apathy, and 
misinformation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Maas. It is a great pleasure to discuss the activity with 
you and to report to you on the progress of the committee and our 
future plans. 

The request before you is a $31,900 increase over the current 
appropriation which is geared to what you have planned by way of 
an increase in the vocational rehabilitation program, as our work is 
directly related to that. We must be in a position to see that there 
are job opportunities for the men and women as they complete their 
vocational rehabilitation. 

The progress has been very heartwarming. I think you gentlemen 
will all be interested and pleased with what has been accomplished 
with the appropriations you have provided for the President’s Com- 
mittee. 

The increase we are asking for is almost entirely for travel and 
additional printing of leaflets, manuals, and informational material 
for governors and local committees. 
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INCREASED PLACEMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


In the last 2 years there has been a tremendous stepup in the actual 
placement of the handicapped. It is paying off and the money you 
have provided has actually turned into real dividends. 

There was an increase last year of 2% times the placement of the 
physically handicapped over the previous period. We feel it is paying 
off now. , 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


We feel we have reached a plateau on the advancement of educa- 
tional information throughout the country. We are going to try to 
hold that level and concentrate on filling in underneath it. We want 
to sustain this national interest but to translate it more effectively into 
national jobs we are now concentrating through the governors’ com- 
mittees on building, developing, and guiding the local community 
committee, because, after all, that is where the jobs are and that is 
where those seeking the jobs are. We feel we can take full advantage 
of this national publicity that has been built up through the years, 
and really get down to the working level of the States. 


MANUAL ON PLACEMENT OF HANDICAPPED 


On of the things that we are doing in that connection is providing 
a manual in terms that the average layman can perfectly well use and 
understand, but which is sufficiently professional so that they can 
assist the local employment offices and the offices of vocational 
rehabilitation in bringing the handicapped to the job opportunity. 
It is a matter of matching the abilities one has with the physical 
requirements of the job. It sounds frightening at times, but, after all, 
it is just the extension of good management. 

Any good manager fits the capabilities of any employee, physically 
handicapped or not, to the job for which he or she is best equipped. 
It - merely lining that up with the physical capacities of the individ- 
uals. 

We are gradually getting that over to the employers and the to 
labor unions. 

We have had tremendous assistance, for the relatively small 
appropriation the Federal Government has provided. We have been 
able to get many times that in cooperation from private agencies. 


COOPERATION OF BROADCASTERS 


As an illustration, one of our major projects that developed in the 
past year was the complete cooperation of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters. Their cooperation is mag- 
nificent. As an illustration, in 1 week alone, in connection with 
NEPH Week of 1955, the television and radio industry donated in 
time and talent, over $2 million to this program. The magazines of 
the Nation are cooperating and more and more articles are appearing 
in our national magazines about the employment of the handicapped 
and the wonderful job of rehabilitation that is being done in the country 
and the translation of that rehabilitation effort into actual jobs. 
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ASSISTANCE OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION AND OTHER AGENCIES 


We couldn’t have functioned with the success that we have had 
without the magnificent help we have had from the Information 
Division of the Veterans’ Administration. They, in effect, have been 
additional staff members of the President’s Committee, as an addi- 
tional duty to their regular duties. They have given us tremendous 
support. : 

Under the direction of Congress, the President’s Committee is 
working closely with the Department of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


REGIONAL MEBTINGS 


The three of us have developed plans which have resulted in regional] 
meetings throughout the country, bringing this much closer to the 
working level and to the people to do the things that have to be done 
in the field. 

We have just completed our eighth regional meeting at Kansas 
City, and like the ones that we have had previously during the year 
at Wilmington, Biloxi, Shreveport, Denver, Portland, and Chic ‘ago, 
all are cooperative efforts with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Employment Service, with the local President’s Committees- 
that is the governors’ committees in these States. This way we get 
a total attendance far greater than we could possibly do in a Wash- 
ington meeting. 

As you perhaps remember, we used to have two meetings a year. 
We confined the Washington meeting now to one meeting and we have 
these regional meetings which have proved highly suce essful. 

We learn a great deal from these meetings as to what the problems 
are, so that we in the President’s Committee can better design litera- 
ture and talks and various types of aids to a system in the field. 


COOPERATION OF VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


I also want to pay my respects to the Veterans’ Employment 
Service. They really are our shock troops in the field and have been 
from the very beginning. The dedication of these men is just 
wonderful. 

[ would like to plead with you, gentlemen, to see that the Bureau of 
Employment Security is adequately appropriated for, particularly in 
the area of the specialists for placing of the handicapped. They 
haven’t had what was required and what will be required to reall) 
make this program a total success. It is so important that we have 
trained people in the States. And I am not asking for any huge pro- 
gram but if you will assist them to make it possible for them to fill in 
throughout the States where they need these specialists in placing of 
the handics apped. ‘They are of great help to the employer who many 
times doesn’t know himself how he can use handicapped people. As 
they are beginning to learn, however, they are beginning to realize 
that they are getting a very fine employee. That the handicapped 
man or woman who is vocationally trained for the job and is properly 
placed, becomes a superior worker. They have better production 
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ecords, they have less absenteeism, they have fewer accidents, they 


are not drifters. Once they are on the job they are steady workers, 


and furthermore, many employers are beginning to realize that the 
more properly placed Re indicapped men and women they can get, the 
better off they are in case of any sudden emergency, again. They 
won’t have their work love es completely disrupted. 

We are making genuine progress and I bope that you will keep 
mind what I have said about the information office and the Veterans’ 
\dministration, and see that they get adequate appropriation to con- 

nue this work, because, gentlemen, I know of no better return on a 
Federal dollar than is spent in this activity of placing the handi- 
capped. When they are vocationally trained, they come off the 
public-welfare roles and they very soon become taxpayers themselves 
and this has run mto a very substantial amount of money. We esti- 
mete that the money earned last year—wages paid to physically handi- 
capped men and women who have been placed durmg the program 
and during the life of this committee, some 8 or 9 years, otherwise 
would have been on relief, they last vear earned between $4 billion and 
$5 billion. So you can see the dollars you are spending on the activ- 
ities of the President’s Committee returned to the Federal Government 
manyfold. 

The last comment I want to make is that we are aiming to be a 
self-liquidating group. My greatest ambition is to work to the point 
where we have accomplished our mission and the President’s Com- 
mittee can be dissolved. When we have created the climate in this 
country so that every man and women is hired on bis ability and not 
his disability, then there will no longer be a need for special groups 
such as ours, 

I assure you this is not an empire-building organization, it is a very 
small, highly trained staff. We are asking for no increase in the staff 
for this coming vear. We merely want more aid to the local 
committees. 

Now, Mr. Earl Bunting, the vice chairman, and I traveled very 
extensively and will continue to do so and with members of the staff 
we find there is no substitute for getting out in the field and meeting 
with the Governors, with the Governors’ committees, and even with 
he local committees. 

I know that we have your complete support. You have supported 
is from the beginning. You have never turned us down on anything 
ind I assure vou there is nothing in this budget request that isn’t 
absolutely essential. There is no gravy in it at all. Every dollar 
will be used to help handicapped men and women get jobs. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Gen. Maas. 


COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


In 1954, this appropriation was $70,000. In 1955 it was $75,000. 
in 1956 it was $130,000 and you are requesting in 1957, $167,800; is 


that correct? 


General Maas. Yes. 
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ANALYSIS OF INCREASES 


Mr. Focarty. The total increase of $37,800 includes one new posi- 
tion at $3,415. What is that position for? 
General Maas. That is a clerk. 
Mr. Focarty. For your office here in Washington; is that it? 
General Maas. Yes. 
TRAVEL 


Mr. Focarry. Another increase is $8,900 for travel. Is that for 
you or your staff? 

General Maas. Both. I traveled last year about 150,000 miles. 
Not all of it was at Government expense. I am also national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veterans and I work the two 
together. Whenever I am traveling as the national commander, 
wherever I go, I hold local meetings of the handicapped, so it has 
worked out very well. In fact, I became a candidate for the national 
commander because I felt the DAV’s could work right into our 
program. It has worked out that way. I have directed every 
commander of our 1,900 chapters to form an active employment 
committee and we are furnishing them with the techniques and the 
necessary instructions and manual, so that I think we will begin to 
feel the effects during this coming year of this additional cooperation 
with the President’s Committee. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for an increase of $17,700 for printing 
and reproduction. 

General Maas. Yes, sir. We find more and more need, Mr. 
Chairman, for publications, for instructions, for manuals and 
informational material. 

Now, what we will print is only a part of what we get printed for 
us. For instance, the American Federation of Labor at their own 
expense printed 50,000 booklets and then have reissued another 50,000. 
They are now in preparation of an additional booklet. 

The National Association of Manufacturers printed a pamphlet on 
employing the physically handicapped. It is about 100,000. ‘This is 
all in cooperation with the President’s Committee but at no expense 
to the Government whatever. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. With regard to the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram, as you well know, the new legislation of a couple years ago 
added some new features to their program; but from the information 
we could get last year at the hearings the States were not coming 
through with the funds to match the Federal appropriations and the 
program was having a hard job getting off the ground. We did not 
give them all the money they asked for because they couldn’t use it. 
The States would not match the funds. 

General Maas. That was right at that time, but that shouldn’t 
be taken as a gage to the future because many of the legislatures 
were not in session last year, or had already adopted their appropria- 
tions last year before they came to realize the availability of the 
increased Federal funds. 
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Now, within a year most of those States who have failed to under- 
stand it have since come to realize it and I think you will have a 
sudden spurt in the request for funds from the States in the coming 
year and the next year. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Fernandez—— 

Mr. FerNaNpEz. No questions. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Lanham—— 


PROGRAM FOR THE HANDICAPPED IN GEORGIA 


Mr. Lanuam. No questions. Iam just happy to see, General, that 
you are making progress. I have so many handicapped people appeal 
to me for jobs when I am back in the district. I am afraid in our 
Georgia Workmen’s Compensation Act, there are probably provisions 

that make it difficult for employers in that State to employ the handi- 
capped. I believe we don’t have the second accident provisions in our 
law. Iam not sure that is the trouble, but I do know we are having 
difficulty in our State. I hope you will give them a push down there. 

General Maas. I have been to your State several times and have 
talked to legislative leaders and leaders in business on that. You 
are quite right, this is a deterrent in Georgia as it is in some seven other 
States. 

I was encouraged to believe, however, that there is a movement 
there which will probably result in the second injury clause and 
funds. 

Mr. Lanuam. I believe they are planning to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act during this present session, in some respect. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton 





MODEL LEGISLATION ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Mr. Denton. No questions; but I have just looked over this pro- 
posed model Workmen’s Compensation Act prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. That makes very adequate provision for that second 
accident with a State fund to take care of that in those cases. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Taber 

Mr. Taper. No questions. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Hand 

Mr. Hann. I have no questions but I want to thank you for your 
excellent statement. 








TITLE OF COMMITTEE 


General Maas. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. One other question, General. When this was estab- 
lished, why was it the Committee to Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped, rather than the Committee to Employ the Handicapped? 

General Maas. It started out as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. 

Mr. Fogarty. I wondered why the word “physical’”’ was in there. 

General Maas. Apparently it was intentional. We don’t very 
often use the word “physically.’”’ We, among ourselves, refer to it 
as the President’s Committee to Employ the Handic apped. How- 
ever, we have not gotten into the field of attempting the employment 
of the mentally disturbed. It is a great field and it is going to need 
attention. 
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Now, we don’t exclude it, but our literature and so on is on the 
physically handicapped because that is all we are authorized to do. 
Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, General. 
General Maas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1956. 
WOMEN’S BUREAU 


WITNESSES 


ALICE K. LEOPOLD, DIRECTOR 

FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 

ALICE A. MORRISON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WOMEN’S LABOR LAW 
AND CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS 

MILDRED S. BARBER, CHIEF, STATISTICAL UNIT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| 
Program by activities: | 


1. Investigating and reporting on conditions $147, 694 $151, 600 | $183, 600 
2. Promotion of standards and policies_- 97, 293 | 99, 100 99, 100 
3. Advisory services on legislation 46, 998 | 51, 500 51, 500 


4. Executive direction and management services 63, 081 68, 800 68, 800 


371, 000 | 403, 000 


Total obligations 355, 066 | 


Financing: 
Appropriation (adjusted 355, 066 348, 000 | 403, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases : 23, 000 yniegaen 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 57 | 54 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 2 

Average number of all employees 56 55 | 
Number of employees at end of year 59 54 | 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: | 


Average salary $5, 482 | $6, O11 
Average grade , GS-7.7 | GS-8.2 


01 Personal services: | | 


Permanent positions $306, 579 | $316, 364 | 

Positions other than permanent 2, 586 10, 990 | 

Regular pay above 52-week base 1, 130 | , 250 

Payment above basic rates 278 | 

Total personal services 310, 573 | 328, 604 352, 804 

02 Travel 11, 637 11, 196 , 696 
03 Transportation of things 524 600 600 
04 Communication services 7, 892 | 6, 400 | 3, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction 13, 740 16, 000 3 00 
07 Other contractual services 796 800 | 890 

Services performed by other agencies 5, 340 2, 900 3, 900 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 959 3, 000 | 3, 260 
09 Equipment 979 900 1, 350 
15 Taxes and assessments 626 600 600 


Total obligations ae 355, 066 371, 000 403, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
opriation 3348, 000 3348, 000 3403, 000 
sferred from ‘‘ Unemployment compensation for veterans, 
sureau of Employment Security”’ (69 Stat. 240 7, 000 
Adjusted appropriation 355, 066 348, 000 403. OOO 
~osed supplemental due to pay increases - - 23, 000 
‘ gated balance brought forward 23. O85 35, 025 30. 400 
Total budget authorizations available__..__. Jetsut 378, 151 406, 025 433, 400 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
cpenditures 
Out of current authorizations - - 320, 041 319, 600 367, 500 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 21. 000 2 000 
Out of prior authorizations ‘ 21, 624 35, 025 28, 400 
lotal expenditures : 341, 665 375, 625 397, 900 
Balanee no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring 
for obligation 1, 461 : 
Obligated balance carried forward w 35, 025 30, 400 35, 500 
fotal expenditures and balances --. . Riceicumes ; 378, 151 4106, 025 433, 400 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it now the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\Irs. Leopold, you may read your prepared statement, or file it for 
the record and summarize it, whichever you care to do. 

Mrs. Leopotp. I think it might be a little easier if I would bring 
out the highlights of the program, if that is satisfactory with the 
committee. 

Mr. Fogarty. Certainly. And we will place vour entire statement 
in the record at this point. 

The prepared statement of Mrs. Leopold follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ALIcE K. LEopoLp, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LAROR 
FOR WoOMEN’s AFFAIRS AND DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BURBAt 


The Women’s Bureau’s 1957 budget request for $403,000 represents the amount 
eeded for the continuance of its regular program, plus $32,000 for a special survey 
d study of nurses’ hours and wages. I should like to tell the committee briefly 
about our program and its relation to the economy. 
1955 was a record year. The total labor force in the United States crossed the 
70 million mark for the first time and, during the year, there were more women 
work than ever before in our history—more even than in World War II. 
About 21 million women are in the labor force today. This is at least a million 
more than in 1954 and a million more also than during the period 1943-45, when 
mployment levels rose to record highs. 
One out of every 3 workers today is a woman, and about one-third of all adult 
vomen (14 vears of age and over) are employed outside the home, 


OLDER WOMEN WORKERS 


The ages and marital status of working women are particularly significant, 
(he average age of working women has risen from 32 years in 1940 to 39 years 
today. Several factors contribute to this change. Our population as a whole 
s aging. Labor force participation of teen-agers and young women has been 
lropping fairly steadily, reflecting the greater emphasis on more yeirs of education 
nd the increases in the number of marriages and births. 
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More significantly, increasing numbers of older women—that is, women 35 
and 45 years of age and over—have indicated greater interest in employment. 
Many women in these age groups no longer have children of preschool age at 
home. They feel that they can—and should—add to the family income. In 
In some cases, they are the only breadwinners. But, many of these so-called 
older women report that they have great difficulty in finding jobs where their 
skills and abilities may be fully used. They indicate that there is a real need for 
assistance and advice to mature women in their search for employment 
opportunities. 

The Bureau is currently starting a series of earning opportunities forums to 
advise older women on their employment problems and the ways in which the, 
can improve their opportunities for job training and employment. A Depart- 
ment of Labor program designed to interest communities in training programs 
for older women was initiated some time ago, as a part of our overall ‘older 
worker”’ project. The Women’s Bureau actively participates in this project as 
well as in the Department’s allied program to improve the skills of the Nation’s 
work force. 

TEACHERS 


The teacher shortage continues to be a problem of grave national concern, and 
one of direct interest to the Women’s Bureau, since three-fourths of all elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers are women. Recent studies have shown that it 
would require over one-half of our new college graduates during the next 10 years 
if we attempt to recruit new teachers from this source slone. It is because of 
this shortage of new young teachers that the Bureau developed the teacher 
recruitment program for mature college graduates which I described to this 
committee last year. 

We are continuing to promote this program which is designed to stimulate 
individual community action in sponsoring accelerated teacher-training programs 
in local communities where there are acute shortages of teachers. This is not 
an emergency plan. It is designed to provide well-qualified, fully certified, 
permanent teachers for our Nation’s classrooms. The Bureau’s principal func- 
tion is to advise and assist communities interested in providing teacher-training 
programs of this nature. This advice and assistance involves knowledge of 
programs already undertaken—how they have operated; what has contributed 
most to their suecess. For this purpose, we keep in touch with directors of such 
programs, and evaluate the information we receive from them. Recently we 
have requested the directors of about 25 accelerated teacher-trairing programs 
to give us information which will help us evaluate the programs to date. 

There are quite a few sections of the country where significant numbers of well- 
qualified teachers are being brought into school systems as a result of programs of 
this nature. There are, for example, extensive programs in the Detroit area, in 
several southern California communities, and in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Persons interested in stimulating the development of accelerated teacher- 
training programs in their communities write us for information, as well as in- 
creasing numbers of indi‘iduals interested in enrolling in such courses. In 
November, upon request, we sent out 1,200 copies of the leaflet, New Teachers for 
the Nation’s Children, to alumni associations with copies of a short article for 
use in alumni publications. 

NURSES 


The field of nursing, in which a number of the committee expressed a great deal 
of interest last year, will receive a substantial amount of attention in our next 
year’s program. After a number of conferences with representatives of hospital 
and nurses asscciations, the Public Health Service, and other interested organiza- 
ticns, on the factors contributing to the shortage of nurses, the nurses associations 
emphasized that a wage survey was the most useful and meaningful surey that 
the Labor Department can conduct in this field. Through this survey, which we 
estimate will cost $32,000, we hope to make a real contribution to the solution of 
current shortages of nurses and to lay sound groundwork for long-term plans for 
the Nation’s constantly expanding medical services. 

The survey will cover earnings, hours of work, and working conditions of hospital 
nurses and will be based on a scientific sample of representative hospitals through- 
out the United States. The findings will be particularly useful in evaluating the 
relationship of nurses’ earnings to the overall problem of shortage and comparing 
these earnings with those of other occupational groups. Furthermore, the survey 
may very well point the way toward additional studies by interested private 
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groups of such factors as migration and turnover among nurses, utilization of 
nurses’ skills, and changing job requirements in the nursing field. 


OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


We recognize that there are other occupational fields in which shortages of 
qualified workers create particularly favorable conditions for women’s employ- 
ment. Examples are to be found in the engineering and scientific specialties, in 
the whole field of mathematics, and in clerical work, stenography, and typing. 
We shall emphasize these, as well as other occupational fields particularly suitable 
for women, in our program this year and next. 

As a part of our program to encourage more women to enter shortage ccecupations 
and to see where opportunities are brightest, we are currently studying the fields 
of employment entered by recent college graduates. Weare also planning a survey 
of employment opportunities for women in retail selling from the sales and clerical 
level up through buyers, department managers, and other executive positions. 
Another study with the cooperation of the National Association of Bank Women 
relates to the positions occupied and employment histories of women bank exec- 
utives. Material from all these studies, and from those concerning opportunities 
for women with legal training, overseas employment opportunities for women, and 
others will be used in a report on managerial opportunities for women, 

In addition to these programs of special emphasis in the coming year, we shall 
be looking into the new and expanded opportunities for women which may result 
from the introduction of new devices and machinery in industry and, particularly, 
the anticipation of substantial progress in the field of electronics. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


The committee is well acquainted with the Bureau’s program of furnishing 
technical advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of women workers. 
Both organized groups and individuals look to the Bureau for technical assistance 
in improving the administration of existing State labor laws or in supporting the 
establishment of new legislative standards. 

The inerease in the Federal minimum wage to $1 for workers in interstate man- 
ufacturing and communications industries has stimulated State activity in estab- 
lishing minimum wages for the intrastate trade and service occupations. These 
are occupations in which large numbers of women workers earn their livelihood 
through employment in retail stores, hotels, restaurants, laundries, beauty shops, 
and in the amusement and recreation field. <A significant number of States have 
already made comprehensive plans for revision of their minimum-wage orders for 
women and minors and have requested Women’s Bureau assistance. California, 
Colorado, Ohio, Minnesota, and New Jersey have begun work on such programs 
and other States may be expected to do so. 

Technical minimum-wage assistance furnished by the Bureau through field 
work and correspondence in recent months includes definitions of wage order 
coverage, standards for cost of living budgets, rules and regulations for operation 
of wage boards, and statewide surveys of hours and earnings. 

The Bureau is also cooperating in the Department program to extend the cover- 
age of State minimum-wage laws, particularly to bring men workers under cover- 
age. Of the State minimum-wage laws now in effect in 29 States and the District 
of Columbia, 8 laws now cover men, 21 laws still apply exclusively to women and 
minors. Two of the surveys on which the Women’s Bureau is furnishing tech- 
nical assistance have as one of their objectives amendment of the basic statute to 
extend coverage to men. 

EQUAL PAY 


Women’s Bureau technical services on equal pay, both State and Federal, have 
continued to expand. During the 1955 State legislative sessions several women’s 
organizations relied on the Women’s Bureau for assistance on proposed draft 
legislation as well as for equal pay materials which could be used in study pro- 
grams of State and local groups. In 1955 Arkansas, Colorado, and Oregon enacted 
new laws. The Bureau furnished extensive technical service to these 3 States 
as well as to 5 States where bills were introduced (Florida, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Ohio) and 5 States (California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania), where amendments to existing laws were proposed. In addition, the 
Women’s Bureau’s draft bill and other technical equal-pay publications, were 
sent by the National Association of Business and Professional Women, to all 
local and State branches, to be used in furthering their legislative programs. 
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The Bureau prepared and published the Equal Pay Primer which presents for 
the first time, in simple nontechnical language, answers to basic questions on 
the need for interpretation and enforcement of equal-pay laws. Equal-pay laws 
are now in effect in 16 States and Alaska. National women’s organizations are 
continuing their campaigns for additional laws. The Bureau is continuing to 
closely cooperate with the National Committee for Equal Pay, composed of 
Washington representatives of leading women’s organizations and unions. It 
has firnishéd’ technical assistance to this group in the preparation of several 


equal-pay bills which were introduced in the 84th Congress with administration 
and bipartisan support. 


CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS 


The increasing employment of women and particularly the increasing numbers 
of married women workers highlights the need for comprehensive information on 
such subjects as the right of married women to control their own earnings; to 
own, use, and dispose of property; their right and responsibilities for family 
support; and to have an equal voice in the care and education of their children. 
These laws are extremely important to working women and to other women as 
well. Leading national women’s organizations, who have established continuing 
study and action programs in this field, constantly request information and 
guidance from the Women’s Bureau. During the past year the Bureau has com- 
pleted-bringing up to date its analysis and compilation of laws, State by State, 
governing the family, property and political rights of women. A summary of 
the United States as a whole is now in preparation and will go to the printer 
during the latter part of the current fiscal year. 

These are technical publications. During 1957 we hope to increase the useful- 
ness of this type of Bureau information by developing nontechnical materials on 
the more important aspects of women’s civil and political status. 


PROGRAM OF THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mrs. Leorotp. Our budget request in the Women’s Bureau is for 
$403,000 and is a continuance of our former program plus a new 
amount of $32,000 for a special survey and study of nurses’ hours 
and wages. 

As a background for our program, I would like to point out to you 
some of the things I am sure you are familiar with, but with your 
indulgence I w ould like to just give you a few points. 

The total labor force in the United States, as you know, crossed 
the 70 million mark, or very close, and there are today about 21 
million women in the labor force. This is about 1 million more than 
in 1954, and also in the years of 1943 through 1945 when the employ- 
ment records moved to record heights. 

Nearly 1 out of 3 workers are women, and this is important to the 
Women’s Bureau. 


AVERAGE AGE OF WORKINGWOMEN 


One of the interesting parts of the statistics will come up as we 
give the rest of our program, and this is the fact that the average age 
of w orkingwomen has risen from 32 years in 1940, to 39 years of age 
today. Older w omen—women above 35 and 45 years of age—are in 
increasing numbers in the labor force. 

In some instances—in many instances—these women do not have 
younger children. In many instances they are the only breadwinner 
in the family. This increase in the older women in the labor force 
is a very important part of our whole labor program for the older 
workers 

Just yesterday in Baltimore we had an Earning Opportunities 
Forum for women over 35, and I would hope to have an opportunity 
to tell you about that later. 








TEACHERS 


One of the other facets of our program that is extremely important 
is the subject of teachers. We have all been interested in the teacher 
shortage and since we know three-fourths of all the elementary and 
secondary schoolteachers are women, this becomes a real mandate to 
the Women’s Bureau, to try to do something to be of assistance. 

We have encouraged a teacher-recruitment program for mature 
college graduates. 1 spoke to you about it in the committee hearmg 
last year, and we are still working on it. Our functions in this ares 
are to advise and assist communities in providing teacher-training 
programs, which will recruit mature college women. We have had 
what I think is a creditable success and influence in this field. There 
are 3 extensive programs in the Detroit area, there are several in the 
California communities, and there are 2 in the State of Connecticut. 
We sent out the leaflet we published which described, this program, 
called New Teachers for the Nation’s Children; we sent some 1,200 
copies of an article to alumnae associations throughout the country. 
I have, if the committee is interested, the detail of the places where 
we know there are existing programs. Our purpose in this is to com- 
pile these programs for comparison and use of other communities who 
wish to adopt this idea. 

NURSING 


In the field of nursing, we feel that it would be useful and meaningful 
if the Labor Department could conduct a survey in this field which 
would cover the earnings, the hours of work, and the working condi- 
tions, and would help to evaluate the relationship of nurses’ earnings 


to the all-over shortage of skills in this field. We have talked with 
the Public Health Service, with the hospital and nurses’ associations 
and with interested organizations, and we believe that we could carry 
out this survey in the Department of Labor for an additional cost 
of $32,000, which I mentioned before. 


OTHER OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Since the work of the Women’s Bureau has always been in the 
field of occupational opportunities, we are going to encourage certain 
specialties which we feel are particularly important in the economy 
today: Engineering, scientific specialties, the field of mathematics, 
and also the usual fields in clerical work and in stenography and in 
typing. 

We have been making a study of the fields of employment entered 
by recent college graduates. This seems to be a field which has 
great interest today. One of the studies that I think is going to be 
helpful and interesting is one we are going to make in the retail trades. 
We are going to study the employment opportunities of women in 
retail selling. To my knowledge, this has not been done in the 
Bureau, before. We are doing other studies upon request of the 
National Association of Bank Women. They are very interested in 
the futures of bank women as executives. 

The material from these two studies will, I believe, be compiled, 
and added to some information in other fields, to make a complete 
report on managerial opportunities for women and executive oppor- 
tunities that there are in various fields. 
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LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN 


The work of the Women’s Bureau in the field of legislation has a 
particular emphasis in two areas, which I would like to outline for you. 

The Bureau has always been looked to for technical assistance in 
improving the administration of State laws, and upon request, helps 
in various areas. I also have a list here of the States to which we 
have recently gone. 

We believe that there will be stimulated State activity in the field 
of minimum wages which has been engendered by the Federal mini- 
mum wage. We know that many States are planning to make 
surveys for the revision of their minimum wage orders, and California, 
Colorado, Ohio, Minnesota, and New Jersey have already started 
work in this field. 

We know that since the Bureau started, there has been an interest 
among many women throughout the country in the field of equal pay. 
Women’s organizations rely on the Women’s Bureau for the kind of 
legislation that is wise, and for the definition of what equal pay means, 
and we have been working with States on their equal pay laws. We 
have published an Equal Pay Primer which describes where equal 
pay is in existence; 16 States—and also Alaska—have equal pay laws. 
We believe that if we can continue our work with the National Equal 
Pay Committee, that we may be helpful in their work for a Federal 
equal-pay law. We have already been asked by the business and 
professional women, and the American Association of University 
Women, to work with them and to provide materials for their member- 
ship. 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


The civil and political status work of the Women’s Bureau i is some- 
thing that has developed over the years. Leading women’s organiza- 
tions constantly request information and guidance from us. We hope 
to be able to provide additional materials of a nontechnical nature for 
their continued programs. In all, with an increasing labor market 
which is utilizing the skills of women, the work of the Women’s Bureau 
is to me even more interesting and more exciting than it was 2 years 
ago when I took office. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MATURE WOMEN 


Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Mrs. Leopold. Just what advances 
have been made with regard to the problem of employing the more 
mature women, by your Department? 

Mrs. Leorotp. May I show the committee a sample of what we 
have been doing with our information; the older workers’ project will 
be a part of it. 

As you see, we have a new information pamphlet called Working 
Women. Our original purpose in having this was to give the informa- 
tion to our various regional offices of the Labor Department, on what 
services the Women’s Bureau offered, what publications and pamphlets 
they have. 

We, interestingly enough, have several bulletins that have been 
very well received in communities. One is called Training Mature 
Women for Employment, and there is also a small leaflet on this 
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subject. This is a compilation of studies made in 23 communities, 
which have training programs which the communities have themselves 
established to train women in various kinds of jobs—household work, 
sewing machine operators, related service jobs, the nursing industry, 
and so on. 

The reason [ say this is interesting is because this is a place where 
you can have definite proof that if a community runs a training 
program for this group of women, they can place them in jobs. These, 
of course, are women who need to work. And the successful placing 
of these women, because of the communities’ own acceptance of the 
necessity, has been helpful to a great many sections. 

Now, we are also promoting the use, as I have mentioned before, 
of the mature woman college graduate in the teaching profession. 


EARNING OPPORTUNITIES FORUMS 


We are also, as I think I mentioned, starting a series of projects 
called Earning Opportunities Forums. We had the first one yesterday 
in Baltimore. It was extremely well attended. Here we attempted 
to show the older women the kinds of opportunities that are appro- 
priate for her; also tell her some of the attitudes that she must take 
care of; and that she must be sure to have good grooming and her 
presentation of her own abilities done clearly. At the end of the 
forum, we also gave a real survey of the opportunities and vacancies 
in specific employment that existed in the Baltimore area. We did 
this in cooperation with the employment security office over there, 
with the department of adult education, with all kinds of community 
leaders. It was really, ina way, atest. We have been asked in other 
sections of the country to do a similar project and we thought we 
would do it with our neighboring city because it would give us a 
cuide as to how we could do it in the best way. 

As I indicated before, we have been extremely interested in the very 
large increase of the older women in the labor force. I think our work 
for older women has a very good future. There are many things we 
can do. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think this forum was successful? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I would judge so. The capacity seating in the 
library was about 400. The room was full. There were nearly 300 
women who signed up on the cards prepared saying that they had at 
one time had a skill such as teaching or nursing but they did not know 
where to go now. 

These cards will be screened to see what women, for example, are 
handicapped and want to have some special counseling. The rest 
will go to the employment office and they will be referred to specific 
vacancies and openings. 

The counseling which we did, we did between the two sessions. 
We did it over the lunch hour and at the end of the day where special 
counselors from the adult education group sat down with the indi- 
vidual woman and tried to guide her and make proper suggestions for 
her placement. I think it was very successful. The spirit of it was 
rood, and the interest seemed rather widespread. 
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NURSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fos. aRTY. It sounds good tome. You are requesting funds for 
a nurses’ study? Are you doing anything in that field now? 

Mrs. Leopoup. We haven’t started anything, because this really 
wouldn’t start until 1957. 

Mr. Focartry. You have no one working on this problem? 

Mrs. Leopotp. No one other than those of us who sit down with 
the nursing associations to discuss with them what are their needs, 
and we have been making plans, too, with the other departments 
within the Labor Department who will be working with us. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for $32,000. $25,990 of it will go 
to pay the salaries of 5 positions. What are those five positions? 


SALARIES AND GRADES OF PERSONNEL 


Mrs. Leoroip. They are 2 labor economists at a pretty high grade, 
and 1 not quite so high. 

Mr. Focarry. Put those grades in the record, will you? 

Mrs. Leopouip. Yes; I will. There will also be travel, supplies, 
printing, and so on involved. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Position: Salary 
Page ear enn enna be ee 2 de $7, 570 

1 GS. BRI CeCIMIINIEE LS 5) se hei 2G Oe a eee tee bs ee 6, 390 

] GS. 9 labor economist_-._...._.____- ee ee ee ee ees ee 5, 440 

1 GS, 4 clerk stenographer--_-_- Gelatin Es stiles hain aaits Sige etic wicca ia 

ak ee POD PEI EOE Te a ee ee 3, 175 
ee a) ed A De UE et A ae 58 oe 25, 990 


EFFECT OF NURSING STUDY 


Mr. Fogarty. How will this affect the nurses by making a study 
of the earnings, hours and working conditions? 

Mrs. Leopotp. This is something we have talked with the nurses 
associations about in great detail. They find there is no place where 
you can find out exactly what the salaries of nurses are. You can’t 
find out what things are included; whether a person has a place to live, 
whether they have a uniform, and so on. All these sort of sideline 
facets of income. 

And the nurses association says that if they know specifically what 
the salary level is, they are much better able to do a recruiting job. 
They feel it has been a field in which there was no information. And I 
believe it is true. I believe this will be of help. 

We will also probably publish a pamphlet of earning opportunities ; 
use it as a part of our occupational opportunities series. You can’t 
try to recruit people unless you know what the salary is that they are 
going to receive 

This has been some ‘thing that so many people throughout the coun- 
try have talked to us about. In testimony here before the com- 
mittee in the past, so many of your members have said that they felt 
that the nursing shortage was of extreme importanc e. 

Mr. Focarty. There is no question that there is a big problem. 
It looks to me as though something has to be done somehow, some 
way, to help solve it, because it is not solving itself. 
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EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 

























dsfor fF) Js there going to be a bill for equal pay? An equal pay bill in this 
| session of Congress, do you know? 
eally f) = \rs. Leoroup. I am sure, Mr. Fogarty, that there will be several 


bills developed. The Equal Pay Committee wants to work with the 
. ' Women’s Bureau on suggestions of the kind of legislation the Labor 
with FF pe partment feels is appropriate. 


eeds, F) Mr. Focarry. The Secretary doesn’t have the bill prepared at this 
nents FF 
time? 


| | Mrs. Leopoup. I have not heard whether there is anything that 
i 5 has been approved, or not. We work with the Equal Pay Committee 


quite constantly and intend to continue to do so. 

Mr. Focarty. I noticed in your justifications that the Secretary is 
recommending for the first time the introduction of an equal pay bill 
to Congress. 

Mrs. Leopoup. I think it may be in what might be called “in the 
process.”’ I don’t believe it is completed. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Taber—— 

Mr. Taser. I don’t know how you would draft a bill for equal pay 
and have it intelligent. There are so many people working, especi: ally 
in offices, side by side and one is very good and the other is Very poor. 


rade, 


lies, 


ame You can’t pay them the same. One may have 5 years’ experience and 
; 399 |) the other 2 months. You would just make a mess of the whole 
, 440 situation. 

3, 415 We have had too much of that sort of thing all the way through. 
175 It would be just like the construction of a lot of these Government 
, 990 projects. Membership in the labor union used to be a certificate of 


capacity. It has gotten so they have Government projects where a 
man who can’t drive a nail into a board straight can qualify as a 
carpenter. 

udy The better element amongst the labor unions are all opposed to that 
sort of performance. 

rses Now, the more you get into that kind of thing, the worse off the 

here country is going to be, and the worse it will be for the workers because 


an’t they lose their standing. 

ive, Mrs. Leopotp. May I make an explanation, Mr. Taber, that may 

line help clarify this: Legislation for equal pay for equal work does not 
mean that there is any one set standard of salaries established. There 

hat are men working by the side of men, one of whom gets more than 

job. wnother man. This, however, means if two people start to work at 

id I the same job, that they both start at the same rate, and if the woman 
does the same kind of work that the man does, performs equally, that 

ies; she starts—her rate, in other words, is equal to that of a man. 

un’t There is no desire to make a blanket salary for everyone, regardless 

are of performance, age or differentials. This w ill always be necessary in 
my opinion. And I do think the term “equal pay for equal work”’ is 

un- somehow slightly confusing. It should be clear, but it is hard to say 

om- in a small number of words. 

felt Mr. Taser. Wherever we have done it, we have been in trouble, 
and I would hate to see more trouble. 

em. Mrs. Leoro.ip. We have, you know, equal pay provisions in some 


me of our States and much of it, I think, Mr. Taber, is a matter of edu- 
cation, and also of understanding. 
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The President’s message said that he thought the subject of equal 
pay for women was a matter of simple justice. I think the thing he 
meant by that was, if a woman does exactly the same work that a 
man does, there is no moral or ethical reason why she should not 
receive the same starting rate. 

Mr. Taser. That might be, if she accomplishes the same thing. 
But if she does not, you will create a situation where people won’t 
want to employ women, if you put them on, on that basis. They 
won’t hire women, because somebody else is going to tell whether they 
perform equally or not, rather than the fellow who pays the bill or 
has supervision. 

I think you would get the problem, if there is one, solved better by 
leaving that kind of legislation alone. I think it will hurt the women 
instead of helping them. 

Mrs. Leoroxp. I don’t know that there are any statistics to prove 
iteither way. Ido believe many people feel in some instances, women 
might be able to perform the job that they held side by side with a 
man, even better than the man. 

Mr. Taser. There is no doubt of that, but I think most generally, 
people are ready to pay the woman as much as the man if they per- 
form. And some of them are to a point where they get more than the 
man. But if we pass legislation on it and turn the job of passing on 
the question over to somebody other than the supervisor, you are 
getting into enormous difficulties. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Hand— 


PAY FOR NURSES 


Mr. Hanp. Mrs. Leopold, do you have any thought in vour mind 
that trained nurses are presently underpaid? 
Mrs. Leopotp. Are you speaking of trained nurses in hospitals? 
Mr. Hann. And private nurses. Do you have a feeling in your 
Bureau that they are presently underpaid? 
Mrs. Leopotp. Not entirely. And it depends, again on the section 
of the country—they are underpaid in some hospitals, they are under- 
paid in some sections of the country and in some they are not. And 
it is this very lack of knowledge about their salary schedules that 
leads us to believe the facts in the matter would help in showing that 
this was a good place for people to go and apply, and a place that did 
have opportunities. 
Mr. Hanp. I had the unfortunate necessity to employ private 
nurses during the recess. I had three for a while and paid them $98 
a week each. I am not suggesting that that is overpaying them for 
the character of services that they performed, but I am suggesting 
that to afford that, you have to be in a fortunate economic class, 
and they will price themselves out of business entirely if they get 
much more, for the simple reason that people just couldn’t afford to 
pay them 
Mr. Focarrty. It is the old law of supply and demand. 
Mr. Hanp. I understand that, Mr. Chairman, and I was wondering 
how a survey might bring about a diminution of that shortage. 
In my area, at least, women know the going rate for nurses and they 
know economically, at least, it is an attractive profession. There 
must be some other reason why there is a shortage. 
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REASON FOR A SPECIAL BUREAU FOR WOMEN 


Mrs. Leopold, a further matter: I fully agree with the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. It does raise a troublesome question of 
discretion among the employers. I believe in equal rights and I believe 
in equal obligations. I believe in “equal’’—period. 

What is the philosophy behind the necessity of a separate bureau to 
handle a woman worker as distinguished from a man—a male worker— 
what is it? 

Mrs. Leopotp. In the past, there has not been a concentration of 
information on what women make in various fields, as a special group— 
is this not true, Miss Barber? We have had some figures that have 
included both men and women. There have not been separate 
breakdowns. 

For this reason, to determine certain statistical facts about the 
women who work, it is necessary to have someone given this job to do. 

There are many professions which appeal to and attract women, 
only. To promote an understanding of these professions, it is a great 
deal easier to do it through a concentration of effort, such as the 
Women’s Bureau has, because we have the frie ndship and the associa- 
tion and the work with many, many women’s organizations, who also 
are interested in the kinds of occupations that there are for women. 

As you are familiar with the history of the Women’s Bureau, it shows 
it started at a time when it was needed for one reason, and I believe 
that today it has changed. It is now needed to point out to large 
numbers of women who need to work, their special kinds of opportuni- 
ties. The philosophy is, I believe, that this can be done better when 
you are concentrating on one kind of a job, rather than trying to cover 
the whole field of employment. 

Mr. Hanp. As 1 worker out of 3 now is a woman, as you have in- 
dicated, doesn’t the necessity for special attention to that, and even 
special fields there, grow gradually less than originally? A woman 
worker was rather unusual 40 years ago. They were then, indeed, a 
class apart. 

Mrs. Lropoup. There are two different kinds of reasons for the 
existence of the Bureau. First, the one that did exist in the past, and 
now, I think, the fact that there are so many women in the labor 
force which makes another reason for its existence, because you have 
new fields that are opening up for women, new fields that are very 
proper for women to be employed in. 

I refer for example to the field of electronics. This, of course, is a 
field suitable especially to women’s dexterity. And if you do not have 
a place which concentrates on the work that is good for women, you 
may miss your recruitment possibilities and may miss the labor 
market. 

Mr. Hanp. Assuming there may be requirements for people who 
are especially expert in ‘the field and who have a special concentration, 
as you well put it, in the field, and assuming that those people should 
be women—as I would assume that they should be—why couldn’t we 
accomplish the same purpose by setting up an equally intelligent 
group such as yourself and those ‘people who are here associated with 
you, in some other of the regular bureaus of the Department, and not 
have a separate bureau? May be we could save a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars by doing that, and still do the work. 
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I am not seeking to abolish your position, Mrs. Leopold, nor those 
of your associates. 
Mrs. Leopo.p. I think that possibly the appointment Mr. Mitchell 
made of the Assistant to the Secretary, which is now my title, was an 
attempt to have better coordination in the Labor Department, just 
in the line of which you speak. In other words, to have us work 
with all the bureaus of the Labor Department, toward this one aim. 
We operate with a very skeleton force. There are only 56 people 
working, in the field of legislation, in the field of all the publications 
that we do, in the field of international work, and so on. 
We have a very minimum number of women working in this field. 
We could be divided and put somewhere else and coordinated. How- 
ever, I think our work would suffer. I think we do better in the loca- 

tion we are in now. 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Hanp. Just one further question. I think you said something 
in your original testimony about some work you intended doing which 
would aid in the recruiting of teachers? 

Mrs. Leopoup. Yes, sir. 


POSSIBLE DUPLICATION OF WORK 


Mr. Hanp. In connection with that work, do you consider you are 
in any way duplicating or will be duplicating any of the work which 
might be done in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I don’t think so, Mr. Hand, because at the very 
beginning when this idea was first conceived, I went to see Commis- 
sioner Brownell, with whom I had worked in the State of Connecticut, 
and the committee that started this whole idea of the recruitment of 
the mature women, was a joint committee of HEW and ourselves. 

Our interest is in not only the fact that there is a teacher shortage 
but also that it is a resource for mature women who need also to work. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Mr. Hanp. Mrs. Leopold, is there a demonstrable teacher’s 
shortage? 
Mrs. Leopoup. Oh, yes, sir. 
Mr. Hann. I don’t personally find it in my area. The schools are 
all staffed, or at least I was so informed. 
Mrs. Leopotp. That is interesting. In Connecticut, which is my 
home, I know there is a shortage. 
Mr. Hanp. I find no acute understaffing of our schools, though 
there may be a shortage. 
Mrs. Luoprotp. I think you are fortunate, because I think it is 
more generally true that with the growth of schools and school build- 
ings, and the growth of our population, that this is something that is 
pretty grave. 
Mr. Hanp. A recent national committee of some stature—an 
unofficial committee studying various economic and social problems 
has indicated there is no real shortage. 
Mrs. Leopo.p. I don’t have the recent figures of the Department 
of Education. 
Mr. Hann. Thank you, very much. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGE CONCERNING CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Fogarty. There is one change in the language this year. Would 
you explain that change? 
~ Mrs. Leorotp. That is for consultants. 

Miss AMBURSEN. It is the language inserted, I believe, in most of.the 
Bureau’s appropriation language this year, or was ours the only one? 

Mr. Dopson. It was yours. 

Miss AMBURSEN. We have at various times needed to employ a 
consultant and we have no authority for that. We have had to go 
through the usual process of establishing appropriate job descriptions. 
Sometimes it takes so long that we requested the insertion of this 
language to permit the same type of authority that is now granted to 
the “Office of the Secretary, and I believe the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has it, and I believe one or two other bureaus in the Department. 


MARRIED WORKING WOMEN 


Mr. Fogarty. I think I mentioned this a year ago, Mrs. Leopold, 
and I don’t know the answer to it, but it seems to me that more and 
more married women are working every year. I can understand how 
a young couple with 2 or 3 children, buying a home, even though it 
is a small place, have a terrific job making ends meet, but do you think 
the fact that more and more married women are working is a good 
thing for the home? 

Mrs. Leoroip. Mr. Fogarty, I don’t know of any question that has 
more occupied me, not only since your question last year, but in the 
reading that one does in magazines ‘and so on, than this whole subject. 
I think that the interesting thing about the statistics which we have 
to present to you is the fact that the increase in the older married 
women is the big increase in the labor force. 

I have some percentages which I want Miss Barber to give you, 
that are really quite astounding. In other words, the increases come 
above the age of 35. There has been a small increase of the ones be- 
tween 20 and 24—a slightly smaller increase, if | remember it, between 
the ages of 25 and 34. The big jump, interestingly enough, is away 
up in the upper brackets of age. This means that the increase in the 
working women who are married is in the women who are older. And 
I want to give you these statistics. 

These people are in many instances, people whose children are in 
school, or who have gone away from home to live elsewhere. And so I 
believe that possibly the increase in the group that you speak of is not 
as great as it sometimes seems. 

I wish you would just let me give you those three figures. 

Mr. Focarty. The 35 to what, group? 

Mrs. Leorotp. Miss Barber said there were so many figures she 
didn’t give them all to me. 

Mr. Focartry. Will you put that in the record? 

Mrs. Leopoup. It will only take a second: The percentage of in- 
crease between 1940 to 1955: Women 20 to 24 years, 84 percent. 

The percentage of increase between those same years, between ages 
25 and 34 was 71 percent. 

Mr. Focarty. What does 84 percent mean? 
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Mrs. Lropoip. Over what it was between 1955 and 1940. There 
were 84 percent more in the labor force between 20 and 24. 

But the important point is that when you get to the age of 35 to 
44, the increase in the labor market of women, between the years of 
1940 to 1955, is 173 percent, and it is 283 percent between the ages 
of 45 and 64. 

This seems almost incredible, I know. But, you see what a large 
difference there is, here. Ages 45 to 64, the increase is 283 percent. 

This would lead us to believe that the majority of women, between 
the years 1940 and 1955, who were entering the labor force were older 
women. You can have no other conclusion. 

Mr. Focarry. Not from those statistics, but in areas I am thinking 
about where there is a new housing project, there are a great many 
young couples with children and it seems to me a sizable number of 
them are working and it also seems to me that it is not a good trend. 

Mrs. Leopoup. You are not asking me to make a moral judgment 
on this, are you, sir? 

Mr. Focartry. No, I just wanted to know if you have anything to 
offer. 

Mrs. Leopotp. My only offering is that I would hope that the 
sases which you saw were less prevalent, nationwide, than it would 
seem, and that possibly these figures would help to make us believe 
that. 

Mr. Focartry. Yes; those are very interesting figures, to me. 
I didn’t realize that the more mature women are those going into the 
work force to that extent. 

Now, what did you say the number of working women are today, 
the work force? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Almost 21 million. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have anything else you would like to add, 
Mrs. Leopold? 

Mrs. Leorotp. Only if some of the other people would like to 
speak. 

AGES OF WORKING MARRIED WOMEN 


Miss Barser. If you would like to enter the table in the record, 
I would prefer to have it retyped. 

Mr. Fogarty. Very well. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


Ages of married women ! in the labor force: 1940 and 1955 


[Number in thousands] 








| 
- i | Numerical | Percent 
Age 1955 1940 | difference | change 
Gadi ctaintahccliciapeidcicaiaadbeseiieibiianscsbohitint nce ilies tanta nica = 
| | 
eae ce 7 = ; 10, 423 | 4, 200 +6, 223 | +148. 2 
lec Re A iansig ais eed seins tala elicit digltic? 
14 to 19 years____- * 154 | 70 | +84 | +120. 0 
20 to 24 years_-__ i 975 530 | +445 +84. 0 
25 to 34 years_._ ate 2, 585 1,510 | +1, 075 +71.2 
35 to 44 years..____- : es 3, 142 | 1, 150 | +1, 992 | +173. 2 
45 to 64 years____- as ek 5 ae 3, 375 | 880 +2, 495 | +283. 5 
65 years and Over..-.......----- casein ochiaabea | 192 | 60 +132 | +220. 0 
' 





1 Husbands present only. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Mr. Focarty. We will adjourn until 2 p. m. 


Pro} 
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foe JOHN C. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

Sag | RAYMOND G. GARCEAU, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

HARRY S. KANTOR, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

HARRY WEISS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ing Vv. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
atiy SECRETARY 


r of SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
nd. 
ent 


een 
lder 


Program and financing 


r to 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


Program by activities 


the . Promotion of compliance and enforcement $5, 295, 226 , 703, 200 $8, 067, 300 
uld 2. Wage standards and determinations 236, 607 499, 700 769, 200 
3. Regulations and interpretations 113, 412 124, 100 126, 200 


eve Economic analysis and statistics 188, 576 331, 700 507, 600 
5. Executive direction and management 126, 464 138, 300 136, 500 
Central administrative services _ - - 275, 148 346, 000 393, 200 


me. Total obligations.___. 6, 235, 433 , 143, 000 10, 000, 000 


the 
r inancing: 

Appropriation (adjusted) - - . 6, 235, 433 , 000 10, 000, 000 
av Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 000 


Obligations by objects 
dd, : 
Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estims 


to renee pent 


lotal number of permanent positions- ; 1, 016 1, 581 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 7 
Average number of all employees- pewad aon ; 985 1, 181 
Number of employees at end of year - --- imate 973 1, 533 
rd, A verage salaries and grades: General schedule grades 
Average salary-......-.-- : sabes $5, 344 
Average grade --.--- he tenhitdes ae ms eda GS-7.8 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions. -- : $5, 388, 862 
Positions other than permanent-------- k 11, 780 38, 95, 
Regular pay above 52-week base he 19, 785 - 
mis 38, 192 76, 200 
Total personal services---- -- eee 5, 458, 619 3s, 716, 8, 450, 000 
Travel. ; : . mat ‘ 432, 970 3, 814, 000 
Transportation of things 10, 112 25, 24, 000 
t Communication services A $3 81, 345 21, 115, 000 
; 05 Rents and utility services-_- E ; 6, 062 ; 15, 500 
ae : 06 Printing and reproduction -- 22, 191 i, 43, 000 
7 Other contractual services_-.--.---- ‘ 154, 629 2, 226, 000 
48. Services performed by other agencies- --- ; As 37, 425 5, 268, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. eit 21, 682 33, 33, COO 
20. 09 Equipment. ------ ; ‘i sdgwaeessses 4, 201 9, 9, C00 
54. 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- ee i 
a 15 Taxes and assessments.------ j Nekes sordid 3, 348 5 2, £00 
io. _ — — — 
83 Total obligations.-....-..-..-.--- Sit Ms 6, 235, 433 10, 000, COO 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 


| | 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 


| 
Appropriation _- ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : $6, 116, 500 | $7, 662,000 | $10, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for veterans, | 
Bureau of Employment Security’’ (69 Stat. 240) ___- , | OE 
Adjusted appropriation _- ; itphekecens 7 6, 235, 433 | 7, 662, 000 | 10, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. 481,000 |___- 
Obligated balance brought forward ____- J 238, 796 | 361, 856 | 325, 724 
Total budget authorizations available ____- aed 6, 47 4, 229 | 8, 504, 856 10, 325, 724 
—_aatetie in mete Daina lll ditandin 
ee fei tepeeaseee 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | | 
Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations 5, 873, 576 7, 355, 520 | 9, 600, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation | 461, 756 19, 244 
Out of prior authorizations . y 232, 858 361, 856 | 306, 480 
Total expenditures 6,106,434 | 8, 179, 132 | 9, 925, 724 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligs ated, e xpiring 
for obligation) - - -- BE Bic cemed eee 
Obligated balance carried forward 361, 856 325, 724 400, 000 
Total expenditures and balances ‘a cael - 6, 474, 229 | 8, 504, 856 | “10, 325, 724 





Mr. Focarry. The committee now has before it the Wage and 
Hour Division. 

Mr. Brown, this is your first appearance before this committee, so 
for the benefit of the committee, will you give us your background? 


BACKGROUND OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

My home is New Hampshire. I went. to Phillips Academy at 
Andover, Mass., and Princeton. I spent a year as a newspaperman 
in Trenton, N. J., the Trenton Times. Five years in the Army. | 

‘ame back and was the publisher of a weekly newspaper in Franklin, 
N.H., for 3 years. I was for 10 months secretary to Sherman Adams 
when he was Governor. Also served a short stint as managing 
editor of an afternoon daily. Then, 5 years as Director of the Divi- 
sion of Employment Security in New Hampshire, and from that 
latter job | came here last August, the middle of August. 

Mr. Focarry. You have a statement, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Would it be your pleasure that I read it? 

Mr. Focarry. What is your pleasure? Would you rather read it 
or would you rather summarize it? 

Mr. Brown. | would rather read it. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right, you go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before you to discuss the request 
for appropriation for fiscal year 1957 of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, and the programs, predic tions, problems, 
and hopes wl ich lie behind this request. 

I have been Administrator less than 6 months and do not profess 
a thorough knowledge either of the 2 laws which the divisions ad- 
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minister or of operations. However, in the process of handling the 
day-to-day work, of meeting most of the staff members bere in 
Washington, of visiting each of our 10 regional offices throughout the 
country and our Territorial office in Puerto Rico, of working out a 
number of changes, of examining figures, of reviewing policy, and, 
most particularly, of asking innumerable questions, I have, I think, 
acquired a speaking acquaintance with my job. 

I have with me my four Assistant Administrators who will fill in 
any blank spaces there are in my knowledge. 

Out of this acquaintance come two fairly firm convictions. Wl i'e 
there certainly is, presumably always has been, and no doubt always 
will be, room for substantial improve ment, by and large the divisions 
are giving the public a dollar’s worth of service for every dollar 
they spend. 

By service, I refer to effective promotion of compliance by employers 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Act, 
judicious exercise of the administrative discretion permitted by these 
acts, thorough and resourceful research and efficient servicing of these 
several functions. 

Second, on the basis of present criteria, past experience and reason- 
able estimates for the future, I believe the amount we are requesting 
will maintain the current quality of service at the higher workload 
level, contemplated by the 1955 Amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The present fiscal year is, in effect, one of transition between a nor- 
mal operation under the law as it existed prior to the 1955 amend- 
ments and full-scale operation under the amended law. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


I should like, first, to trace the steps through which we have moved 
since last spring in arriving at our request of $10 million for fiscal 1957. 
I should then like to briefly note the 1955 Amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which contemplate added costs, and to explain 
the four major areas of activity in which the Division will be affected. 

During the discussion, I would like to refer back from time to time 
to our experience in the period 1949-51 when we were faced with a 
comparable problem in connection with the raising of the minimum 
wage from 40 to 75 cents and other amendments to the law. 

Prior to the enactment of the 1955 amendments, during the latter 
part of the last session of the Congress, the Division had requested 
funds to continue at approximately the same level of operations that 
had been approved in fiscal year 1955, $6,162,000. 


EFFECT OF INCREASE OF MINIMUM WAGE 


In June of last year, a supplemental request in the amount of 
$1,800,000 was presented to the Congress to meet the cost of increased 
workload that would result from the enactment of the amendments 
which were pending at that time. 

This request, you will recall, was based on the assumption that the 
minimum-wage provisions of the law would be increased from 75 to’90 
cents. It is my understanding that the committee understood at that 
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time that a greater increase in the minimum wage would further in- 
crease the Division’s workload. 

Subsequently, the Congress approved a supplemental appropria- 
tion in the amount of $1,500,000 to defray additional costs of adminis- 
tration during the remainder of the current fiscal year in the light of 
the amendments finally approved. 

The request for 1957 in the amount of $10 million is necessary to 
carry out, on an annual basis, the programs which were initiated or 
are being initiated during this fiscal year. No additional positions 
are requested in fiscal 1957. 

The major admendment was, of course, the increase of the national 
minimum wage from 75 cents to $1, effective March 1. In addition, 
the amended law calls for annual review of all interstate industry rates 
in Puerto Rico, beginning July 1 of this year. Also, it eliminates 
review by the Administrator of BA set by the special industry com- 
mittees in Puerto Rico. 

Finally, Congress ordered an annual evaluation of the minimum 
wage, making necessary a thorough nationwide study of the economic 
impact of the $1 minimum. 

Two important cost increases are attributable to the increase in the 
minimum wage. First and primarily we plan a vigorous investigation 
program to insure uniform adherence to the increased minimum wage 
by all of covered industry. 

This is necessary to minimize any unfair competitive advantages 
that may arise through disregard of the revised legislation, and to 
bring the benefits of the increased minimum to the estimated 2,100,000 
workers who are receiving less than $1 an hour 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF INVESTIGATIONS 


An increase in the level of our investigation program from about 
40,000 investigations per year to 67,000 investigations per year will 
be necessary, in our opinion. Even at this level we will be investiga- 
ting only about 8 percent of the total covered establishments. It is 
planned to concentrate these additional investigations in establish- 
ments in those industries and areas which are substantially affected 
by the increase in the minimum wage. 

We are presently in the process of increasing our staff of investigators 
from 481 to 806. It might be noted in this connection that the investi- 
gative staff was inc reased from 537 to 852 at the time the minimum 
was raised from 40 to 75 cents. 

Since the economic impact of the higher minimum wage at this 
time is estimated to be 50 percent greater than it was in 1950, it 
would appear that the additional investigative staff which is now 
being hired will provide for no more than a reasonable level of 
enforcement activity. 


EFFECT OF SUBMINIMUM WAGE REQUESTS 


Secondarily, the increase in the minimum wage will have an imme- 
diate and substantial impact in connection with subminimum wage 
requests received. I refer to section 14 of the law, of which you 
are aware. 
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Under the law, establishments who employ learners, student 
learners, Messengers, apprentices, and handicapped workers, may 
upon application be certificd to employ such learners at subminimum 
rates, providing they meet a variety of conditions. The impact of 
the $1 minimum will create increased demand for learner certificates. 

Based on our best estimates in view of past experience, the number 
of applications for learner certificates will increase from 1,400 last 
year to 14,000. In addition, the industry regulations governing the 
issuance of certificates are being revised currently and will be re- 
examined and revised next year in the light of any changes in economic 
conditions and administrative experience under the amended act. 

A staff of 11 people handled the learner program during 1955. 
That was when we were around 1,400. We hope to have 40 people 
running this program in fiscal 1957, a staff increase of less than four- 
fold against a tenfold load increase. 

In 1949, we had 3 people in this program and expanded to 33 in 
1951 when the same problem developed, though not on the same 
level. During the same period the load increased from 250 to 7,800. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF WAGE RATES IN PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


The change in the legislation which provided for an annual review 
of wage rates in all of the industries in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands will require the convening of 12 industry committees, rather 
than the 1, 2, or 3 which have been the pattern during the past few 
years. 

The division services these committees by making the arrangements 
for the committees and providing them with economic reports and 
assistance. The problems connected with the tremendous accelera- 
tion in this program are very complex and range from the difficulty of 
persuading qualified persons to serve frequently on these committees 
which are held in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, to gathering 
and analyzing economic data on a current basis. In recent years, we 
have had a staff of 8 persons to service an average of 2 committees a 
vear. A total staff of 44 is contemplated for servicing the 12 com- 
mittee programs commencing July 1. 


STUDY OF IMPACT OF MINIMUM WAGE 


The final major amendment to the act costwise, that requiring an 
economic impact study, directs the Secretary to include in his annual 
report to the Congress— 
a2 evaluation and appraisal of the minimum wages established by this Act 
together with his recommendations to the Congress. 

To provide the Secretary with the data necessary for making an 
evaluation, a 3-year study has been developed to determine, among 
other things, the ability of affected employers to absorb the increased 
labor cost resulting from the $1 minimum. 

This study will be conducted by the division with the assistance of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and will be accomplished through 
industry and locality surveys, wage distribution studies, and investi- 
gations into allegation of adverse effects of the higher minimum wage. 








INFORMATION PROGRAM 






























r . .- . . . cont 
While not a major cost increase item, one other increase warrants 


mention here, I believe. To obtain the broadest possible compliance 
on a nationwide basis, the enforcement program must be coupled with 
intense information and educational efforts. This is important be- 
cause there has been a renewed interest in all of the provisions of the 
law as a result of the amendments. That is, in addition to the $1 
minimum. 

Many employers who in the past may have had no problems under 
the 75-cent minimum are now concerned with the technical coverage 
and: exemption effects of the provisions of the law, in view of the 


pro. 
incre ase 1n the minimum to $1. 


witl 


We have therefore embarked on a program designed to inform and A 
educate industry and the public throughout the country with respect time 
to their rights and responsibilities under the law. was 

This program will involve simplification of many of the division’s vate 


regulations, bulletins and other releases, and will be directed through em] 


regular communication media and through the services of our regional A 
and field office personnel at all points throughout the country. pow 


be ( 
I 


, Te , min 
Before concluding, I would like to note briefly some highlights of ool 


the results of the investigation program for fiscal year 1955. 

I was surprised to learn, when I became Administrator, of the 
nu-nber of establishments that the division found to be in violation 
: relation to the number of establishments investigated during 
fiscal vear 1955. Of the 39,300 establishments that were investigated, 
21,549 were found to be in violation of the basic provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and 12 percent of the establishments were 
found to be in violation of the minimum wage provisions of the act. 
Total back wages that were found to be due employees was in the 
amount of $12 million, affecting approximately 130,000 emplovees. 

[ think it would be only fair to say that the majority of the violations 
are unintentional and do not involve willfulness in failure to pay 
proper rates under the law, but they nevertheless do have the same 
effect in denying the e mployees affected the wages properly due them 
under the law. 

I should also add that I was particularly surprised to learn of some 
of the situations that were disclosed in the course of our investigative 
work which seemed almost unbelievable to me in the light of the 
generally high wage levels that prevail at the present time. 

I would like to cite just a few of these because I feel that you will 
find them as hard to believe as I did. 

An investigation in the Midsouth disclosed that a janitress working 
in a bank 2 hours a day, 6 days a week, was being paid at the rate of 
12% cents an hour. This investigation resulted in the employer 
agreeing to pay her $500 in back wages. 

An investigation of a firm employing homeworkers in the manufac- 
ture of costume jewelry in a northeastern State started a train of 
events that resulted in findings that jewelry distributors in five States 
were paying homeworkers less than the minimum wage. Criminal 
actions have been filed against 5 contractors and civil actions against 
16 others, with additional cases still being considered. 


VIOLATIONS OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
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We hope to spread that out, incidentally, to some of the areas 
contiguous to the New England area. 

In another investigation of a southern scrap metal concern, it was 
discovered that a night watchman was paid at the rate of $30 for a 
week of approximately 70 hours. In this instance, the employee 
received $3,240 in back wages from his employer. 

In an eastern seaboard State, another watchman was found to be 
working 76 hours a week at less than the minimum wage. Payment 
of back wages was made to this employee in the amount of $1,642. 

An investigation of an electronics equipment plant in a mid-Atlantic 
State disclosed that the firm had not complied with the overtime pay 
provisions of the Public Contracts Act. This investigation was closed 
with a payment of $12,480 in back wages due 45 employees. 

A factory in the Midwest found that it had been computing over- 
time payments improperly. An investigation of this establishment 
was made at the request of the employer, and the Division’s investi- 
gator found $12,250 in back wages was due to 60 employees. The 
employer agreed to make these back wage payments. 

A similar situation involving an employer request occurred in a 
powerplant in the South, where an investigation disclosed $6,250 to 
be due to 21 employees. 

I feel that the results of last year’s investigations, under a 75-cent 
minimum, together with the obvious impact that will result from the 
higher minimum, clearly indicates the need for a more vigorous 
enforcement program than has been undertaken in recent ye 

[tis my fee ling that the level of investigation program conte mplated 
in the budget request is needed to acoompelioh this objective. 

That concludes my formal statement, 


NATURE OF VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

During 1955, according to your justification, 39,330 establishments 
were investigated, which is about 5 percent of the covered establish- 
ments in this country, and 55 percent were in violation; is that right? 

Mr. Brown. That is roughly correct, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You would say that most of these violations were not 
intentional; is that correct? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. I have heard estimates as high as 

percent. I have very little firsthand knowledge. I would say 
that was a little high, but I would say the substantial majority were 
unintentional. But you get into a very nebulous area, of course, as to 
whether the employer means it or not when he says, “I didn’t mean to 
do this.” But by and large, I think it is misinformation or lack of 
information. 

Mr. Focarry. I have heard some of these jewelry contractors say 

hey didn’t mean it but they have been doing it for years. They are 
appre ‘hended and brought back into court a couple of years later and 
sav the same thing. 

I don’t think they really mean what they say, do you? 

Mr. Brown. I agree with you. U pon occasion, reasonable men 
can disagree. It depends on the integrity of the fellow you are talking 
to 
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Mr. Focarry. Have you ever come across one of these so-called 
jewelry subcontractors who was paying 12 cents or 15 cents an hour, 
and who said he didn’t res ally mean to violate the law? 

Mr. Brown. I have no first-hand information. 

[t stretches the imagination, certainly. 


ENFORCEMENT IN THE JEWELRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Focarry. How are you making out in New England with 
enforcement activities in connection with homework in the jewelry 
trades? 

Mr. Brown. I have touched on it briefly. 

Mr. Focarry. How many criminal cases? 

Mr. Brown. I will give you a very brief rundown here. When we 
got started on this campaign we completed 167 investigations. We 
found monetary violations—that is, money owed—in 70 out of those 
cases. In those where we found money due, 45 were referred for con- 
sideration for legal action. That boiled down to 12 civil cases and 5 
criminal cases. I might say that we haven’t washed our hands of the 
thing. This is the period of the year when their operations are low. 
When they pick up again, we will go back after them again. 

I think you realize it is a rather difficult thing to get into because 
vou don’t get full-scale cooperation of the employees in many cases, 
but we intend to keep on top of it. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, they tell me one of the reasons it is impossible 
to get complete cooperation is that some of these people are on relief 
and not reporting what they are getting. 

Isn’t that one of the reasons? 

Mr. Brown. I think so. I think another is that many are second- 
ary wage earners. If they get a little money in their jeans, they would 
probably rather have that than none at all, and they are afraid if wi 
crack down they will get none at all. There have been instances ot 
threats and other things, too. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Focarry, What have been the actual results of these investi- 
gations? How much money has been returned to these employees, 
and what has been the final action on these court cases? 

Mr. Brown. To get it current, I would refer it to Mr. Garceau. 

Mr. Garceav. There were $49,441 found due. 


Mr. Fogarty. Will you supply for the record the breakdown of 


that information by States, also? 
Mr. Garcrav. I will have to get that later and put it in the record. 
These are two States: Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
(The information requested follows:) 
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estigations of establishments in the jewelry industry, Marci 


Rhode Island | Massacht 


ber of cases completed : . 
ber of cases with monetary violations 
ber of cases referred to joint review committee 
b f cases on which civil action was taken 
‘f cases on which criminal action was taken 
back wages computed. 
mount owed on cases referred to joint review com- 
mittee 
nount owed on cases not referred 
mount paid on cases after it review committee ! 
mount paid on cases not referred 
{estitution amount in legal actions pending 
Number of legal cases pending ---- 
Joint review committee is a regional committee comprised of representatives of t 
ind the regional attorney's office. The committee reviews completed inves 
ymmends whether legal action should be taken in serious noncompliance cases. 


Mr. Garceavu. The amount employees have been paid is $18,270. 
There is $16,000 due in cases that are still pending for legal action. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much of that was voluntarily returned? 

Mr. Garceavu. $18,270 that we obtained voluntarily. There was 
$9,300 involved in 5 criminal cases. 

Mr. Taser. That is in addition to the 18? 

Mr. Garceav. I believe most of it is, ves, sir. 


CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. Denton. What did you do, dispose of a criminal case by taking 
payment? 

Mr. Garceav. It is a question of whether an employer will come 
into court and offer to pay. 

Mr. Denton. Does he do that in a criminal case? 

Mr. Garceav. No. Here is 1 case where there was a plea of 
cuilty, a $400 fine and $558 paid in back wages. 

Here is another case of a $400 fine, with nearly $4,000 in back wages 
due. 

There is another case of about a thousand dollars due in back wages. 

Mr. Brown. Could I add to that, that where the case goes to crim- 
inal action, the penalty is basically a fine. Whether or not restitution 
is also included—the repayment of back wages—rests with the discre- 
tion of the court who, I suppose, relies on the recommendation of the 
district attorney. 

It may be paid voluntarily or the court may leave one or more 
counts outstanding, or may in some other way leave a sword over the 
employer’s head to get the money out of him, but the court is not 
obligated to demand restitution. 

Mr. Fogarty. Right at that point, what has been the practice 
heretofore, of the courts? 

Mr. Brown. I think it varies. 

Mr. Focarty. Has it been the practice in Rhode Island, up until 
the last 2 or 3 months, that they held that over the heads of these 
employers for a while? 

Mr. Brown. Countrywide, I know it varies. I don’t know what 
the history in Rhode Island is. 

Mr. Garceav. I would have to check with the Solicitor’s office, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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RECOVERIES FROM VIOLATORS 





















Mr. Foaarry. Now, of these establishments found in violation, a 
total of 128,000 employees were found to be due back wages in the 
amount of $12 million, of which employers have agreed to pay $6 
million. So you were able to get, in a voluntary way, about one-half 
of what was found to be due these employees; is that correct? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, sir. 


RECOVERY SUITS 


Mr. Focarry. Insofar as suing the employer is concerned, how 
many did you bring to court and what were the results? 
Mr. Brown. The Labor Department, as you know, cannot of its 
own motion sue. I don’t think I have with me, but will supply for 
the record, the exact figures. I might say, however, I have looked 
into it very thoroughly recently and the figure, relevant to this $12 
million and $6 million, is insignificant, in connection with the so-called 
16 (C) suit where the Secretary sues on behalf of the employee or the 
16 (B) suit where the employee on his own account goes after his 
money. But in neither case are the amounts significant. 
(Matter referred to is as follows:) 
During fiscal 1955 66 suits were filed by the Secretary under the provisions of 
section 16c of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Mr. Focartry. What has been done to inform the employee when 
these people are found in violation, that the Government can bring 
suit now because of change in law? 
Mr. Brown. The existing policy until quite recently was that 
employees who did not complain or did not inquire, we did not volun- 
tarily go ahead and inform them. 
I might say that this policy has been very thoroughly reviewed 
and that we plan steps to get the word more widely broadcast in order 
to get more restitution. 
Mr. Focarry. I certainly hope that you do take some definite 
steps in that direction. I will be looking for some results by the time 
you are before the committee next yea 


PERCENTAGE OF ESTABLISHMENTS VISITED 


Now, you were able to visit about 5 percent of the covered establish- 
ments in 1955. How many do you estimate will be covered in 1956 
fiscal year? What percentage? 

Mr. Brown. About 8 percent. 

Mr. Fogarry. I thought that was 1957. 

Mr. Brown. That is “1957: that is correct. In 1956, roughly the 
same as 1955 I would think. 


ESTABLISHMENTS COVERED BY WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


Mr. Focarry. About how many establishments are covered by the 
wages and hours law? 

Mr. Brown. We estimate 800,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How many businesses are formed each year and go 
out of business each year? 
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Mr. Brown. I would like Mr. Kantor to comment on that. 

Mr. Kanror. The last time we were able to get the figures, it was 
running around 50,000 in the areas pre dominantly covered by this law. 

Mr. Fogarty. About 50,00 businesses are born and 50,000 die in a 
vear, is that right? 
~ Mr. Kantor. That is right. 

\Mr. FoGarry. Businesses covered by this law? 

Mr. Kantor. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. You don’t have much of a chance to investigate 
those, do vou? They come and go too fast for vou, is that right? 

Mr. Kanror. We try to keep a record of them and transmit it to 
the field operations office for setting up, after an interval after they 
have been in business, so we won't be investigating the several thou- 
sand of those that come in and go out within a few months. 

Efforts are made to notify them about the law right away, and if 
they are in business at the end of an interval of 9 months to a vear, 
there is an attempt to select from them, firms for investigation by a 
field investigator. 


» 


ANALYSIS OF EFFECT OF MINIMUM WAGE LAW ON WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focarry. You are just estimating what is going to happen 
after March 1, are you not, in connection with this request? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. The law goes into effect on March 1, raising it from 
75 cents to $1. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. It is not a blind estimate. There is 
considerable evidence as to where the impact will be felt and the 
degree to which it will be felt. 

Mr. Focarty. You had a similar situation 5 or 6 years ago, when 
you had the other raise from 40 cents to 75 cents. That was in 1950? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And you know what the impact wag of that. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF LEARNERS 


I notice in your statement you expect a huge jump in application 
for learners. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. I remember that was one of the big problems 5 or 6 
vears ago, these industries making application to pay subminimum 
wages to these learners in the various trades; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. I can see where you would need additional personnel 
to handle a big impact like that. 

Now, what are the other big increases that you expect? 

Mr. Brown. The learners, of course, and the investigation program 
which is to be concentrated and oriented toward those areas and those 
industries where we have reason to believe there will be some difficulty 
in going from where they are to where they should be under the $1. 

Mr. Focarty. You have a pretty good idea where they are, too, do 
you not, from past experience? 

Mr. Brown. We look at them more in terms of current figures, in 
that we have figures as to what industries are paying 20 percent or 
more of their employees less than $1. 
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We have run that against a regional concept of where the industry 
as a whole is in this condition and it is in that area where we are 
concentrating. Twenty percent is an arbitrary figure, but it is as 
good as any other. 


ACCEPTANCE OF WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


Mr. Focarry. As I understand, the fair employer wants this law 
enforced, doesn’t he? 
Mr. Brown. Oh, ves. 
Mr. Fogarry. This law is to protect not only the individual, the 
employee, but the fair employer. 
Mr. Brown. Yes. 
Mr. Foegarry. Because he is going to pay this minimum wage, the 
fair employer, the legitimate employer. 
Mr. Brown. That is correct. 
Mr. Fogarty. It is the unscrupulous or the individual who wants 
to break the law—he is the one this law really affects. 
Mr. Brown. Also the one who is perhaps not unscrupulous but 
who, as a matter of survival, might have some difficulty, competitively, 
reaching the figure. 
Mr. Fogarty. It is hard for me to believe in the day and age that 
we are living in that a man, in order to survive, can’t afford to pay 
a dollar an hour. We were paying $1 an hour to pick apples in 
Rhode Island last fall. 
It seems to me almost anybody could afford to pay $1 an hour. 
On a farm in New England, they used to work for $2 or $3 a day. 
They used to get 10 cents an hour for picking apples. 
So the legitimate employer has a definite stake in the proper en- 
forcement of this wage and hour law? 
Mr. Brown. Very definitely, ves, sir. 
Mr. Fogarty. Now, in this budget that we have before us, at this 
time, you are not asking for any additional positions? What you 
are asking for is to put on an annual basis what we gave you in the 
supplemental appropriation for 1956? 
Mr. Brown. We are in the process, now, of staffing up to an 
annual basis, and the $10 million will keep us at that level. By the 
end of the year, we will be fully staffed—before the end of the year 
we will be fully staffed on this $10 million a year basis. 


PROSPECTS FOR BETTER COMPLIANCE 


Mr. Focarry. How successful do you think that your wide-scale 
program to achieve better compliance will be? 
Mr. Brown. That is a very difficult question. 
Mr. Focartry. The reason I ask is because the Solicitor expects a 
big increase in violations in the first vear or two. 
Mr. Brown. If success in achieving compliance is measured on 
the basis of violations, I would go along with him, that we would be 
successful. I would certainly agree to that. 
I do feel, however, that our success is not always capable of quite 
such tangible measurement, and for that reason, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere, the information end of the job, informing people of 
what their rights and obligations are and what the law means to them, 
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dustry PRyill be at least as important in achieving compliance where it is 
ve are Badlifficult, as in actually putting our feet inside the door and taking a 
iS as PYook at the books—again assuming that the average employer wants 
.o be fair and violates as a rule because he doesn’t know. 
\{ir. Fogarty. You seem to plac e a great deal of emphasis on this 
iblicity—that if all employers know what the law is, a great per- 
itage of them are going to live up to it. 
is law \fr. Brown. It is my judgment of the thing, perhaps going back to 
my own background as a newspaperman. 
| would say, however, for instance in terms of enforcement by 
U, the Policemen of law—with the highway patrolman, there is a good deal 
of assumption placed there, that the people will obey if they are 
nformed of what the rules are. It is a matter of judgment. 
e, the Mr. Focarry. They very seldom cut back on their police force, 
though, do they, when they have sufficient publicity? 
\ir. Brown. No: they do not. 


wants Mr. Focarry. In fact, the needs are increasing for more police 
rotection and enforcing of law. 
= on Mr. Brown. We are doing that here, of course. We are increasing 


ively, ‘policemen and stepping up our publicity. 


» that REGULATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


O pay 

les in Mr. Focartry. You have 20 people on regulations and interpreta- 
Where is the dividing line between that activity in your 

hour. Pioffice and the Solicitor’s Office that is also doing work on regulations 


day. inte rpre tations? Is there any duplication of any kind between 
he two? 

r en- Nir Brown. I would like to speak briefly and then ask Mr. Kantor 
to go further into detail: To the extent that the Administrator is 
harged with the formulation of regulations, he sets the policy. 


t this The function of the Solicitor’s Office, generally speaking, is to check 
[| vou Pifor the legal sufficiency of the polic: vy set in my office. Since these 
n the Piregulations have the force of law, it is important that they come out in 


such a fashion that they can be so treated and so handled. 


oO an Could I ask Mr. Kantor to comment further on that and perhaps 
y the Pleven to take exception to wae I have said, if necessary? 


year Mr. Kantor. No, Mr. Chairman; that expresses it very briefly 
The regulations staff gets a great many requests from people in in- 
dustry, and from people in the labor unions, as to how the law applies 
to the particular situation that they are having some difficulty with, 
or would like to straighten out before the next year’s agreement is 
vritten. 

The staff there works out the application of the law and in cases 
vhere there is some novel issue on which there hasn’t been a court 
cts 2 Piruling that we bave, and have already incorporated in our field in- 
structions, they consult with the lawyers and get legal advice on it. 
So that they work quite closely toge ‘ther on all of the issues that do 
involve novel and difficult questions of law. 

On a number of them where we have some sharp change in an 

lustry practice, or in an employer-employee relationship through a 
nion agreement or otherwise, they can work out an application of 
existing rules to see how the law would apply in a particular case. 
But in those where there is some difficult legal question involved, they 
work on a staff level basis with the Solicitor’s Office. 
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ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND STATISTICS 


Mr. Focarty. Now, I notice in your justification that you have ; 
new activity, “Economic analysis and statistics,’ which did no: 
appear in last vear’s justification. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Fraser. This new activity is a combination of the activity 
combining research and statistics, and a big part of the work to by 
done under this activity is the economic study that the Administrator 
referred to in his statement. 

Mr. Focarty. That the Secretary is required to issue, is that right 

Mr. Fraser. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. Will it take 48 people to do that? 

Mr. Fraser. No; this is a combination of staff formerly carried 
in promotion of compliance and enforcement. There are 19 people t 
work on this new study. The rest of the positions shown under this 
activity were formerly shown under promotion of compliance. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Foearry. I see. 
Mr. Brown, do you think this $10 million is sufficient to do a goo 
job under the law; that you can say to people in another year ‘that 


the law has been enforced and the dollar minimum is being paid in 


all these covered establishments? 

Mr. Brown. I can’t make that last statement, but I think it is an 
adequate amount; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You would be satisfied with this appropriation? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think you could get along with anything less’ 

Mr. Brown. I would do so with reluctance after what I know 
after 5 months about our problem. 

Mr. Focarty. You think this $10 million is needed, then? 

Mr. Brown. I think it is needed. 

Mr. Focarry. To do an adequate job. 

Mr. Brown. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Fernandez—— 


DEDUCTION OF TAXES FROM RESTITUTION PAYMENTS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. When restitution is made voluntarily, does th 
employer deduct the social security taxes payable from the wages 0! 
the employee? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I am so nformed. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. The employers’ share of the unemploymen' 
insurance and the withholding tax? He has to go back and figure al! 
that out and make proper payments? 

Mr. Fraser. Yes. He goes back and makes the payments in the 
same way he would have originally. 

Mr. FerNANDEZ. That is true in the case of judgments. 

Mr. Garceav. It is subject to the same taxes that all wages ar 
subject to. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Denton. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF VIOLATORS 


have if) \r. Denton. In any of these cases, do you have any record of jail 
id notfentences? 
t? \ir. Brown. We have one man in jail now. I have been around 
ctivityP¥or so short a period I couldn’t tell you— 
- to by Mr. Garceav. I believe there is one other. 
strator Mr. Denton. Do I understand that since the law has been in effect. 
q Pihere have been but two jail sentences? 
right \ir. Garceav. I think that is correct. 
Mr. Denton. Why is it that they don’t give more jail sentences in 
; these cases? 
carried? Mr. Brown. We would have to check that with the Solicitor’s 
ple tof Office. 
er thi’ Mr. Denton. I would like to have that information. 
The information requested follows: ) 
Since the Fair Labor Standards Act was enacted in 1938, eight persons have 
been convicted and sent to jail in criminal cases involving violations of the act. 
In addition, two persons were convicted and sent to jail for criminal contempt for 
violation of injunctions previously imposed by the courts. 
a ZO0( 
Wr that NATURE OF SUITS FOR RECOVERY OF WAGES 
aid in . ; ; 
Mr. Denton. Another thing. You can bring a suit for violation 
t is ang 0! law, to recover wages of an employer? 
Mr. Brown. Not on our own motion. 
ion? Mr. Kantor. The Attorney General can bring 
\Ir. Brown. No; he cannot. 
2 less Mr. Kanror. What are the civil suits? . 
know Mr. Brown. Those are on the part of the emplovee, himself, 
Mr. Denron. You bring the suit for the employee? 
Mr. Brown. At his specific request. 
Mr. Denron. Or he can bring a suit himself? 
Mr. Brown. He can bring a suit himself. 
Mr. Denron. When an employee brings a suit himself, do you g 
him any help on those kind of cases? 
Mr. Brown. Mr. Weiss, could you comment on that? 
Mr. Weiss. I don’t believe so; no. Those are handled by his own 
attorneys. 
es thi Mr. Focartry. Mr. Taber. 
ges Oo! 


SCOPE OF COVERAGE OF WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


_— \M{r. Taner. How broad is the coverage of the wage-bour law 
‘ure all Mr. Brown. It covers employees in interstate commerce 01 
ducing goods for interstate commerce or employees engaged in cl 
in thep lated activities in connection with either of those other two acti 
tles. It does not apply in the language to ‘“‘affecting commercs 
the law presently reads. 
Mr. Taser. And it doesn’t apply to anything like a laundry 
\Ir. Brown. It applies to certain laundries. 
Mr. Weiss, will vou address yourself to that? 
Mr. Weiss. Industrial laundries generally are covered but 
ordinary home-tvpe laundry and commercial type of laundry 
pecifically exempted from the law. 
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Mr. Taser. The local laundry would not be involved? 

Mr. Wertss. Only if he is doing work for a manufacturing concern 

‘a mining concern, but the ordinary home laundry is exempt. 

Mr. Taner. What about private organizations? Are they exempt? 

Mr. Weiss. I am not sure I understand you, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Well, for instance, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, or the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Weiss. There isn’t any specific exemption for that type of! 
organization. 

Mr. Taser. Or a labor union. 

Mr. Kantor. On that, to the extent that they act as employers 
and that they have employees engaged in interstate commerce, those 
employees would be subject to the law, but not in their activities as 
respresentatives of employees. It is not in their bargaining activities. 
But to the extent that some of their office employees, for example, 
may handle interstate correspondence as a regular part of their duties, 
the law would apply to those employees of a labor union, or the 
chamber, or the NAM. 

Mr. Taser. Then a local chamber of commerce that had 5 or 6 
letters a month outside the State, it would apply; is that it? 

Mr. Weiss. If it is regular. If their correspondence outside the 
State is regular and if the particular employee is regularly involved 
in it. The law applies on an individual-employee basis, so one em- 
ployee might be covered and another might not. 

Mr. Taser. And that would apply also to a labor union? 

Mr. Wetss. That is correct. 


EXTENT OF UNDERPAYMENT OF WAGES 


Mr. Taser. Do you find a very large percentage of employees 
where the employer has not wail as much rage as is set by the law? 

Mr. Brown. Well, the figures are, in the year 1955, I believe 
128,000, or 130,000 employees we found to have been underpaid, and 
the total underpayment amounts to a litile over $12 million. 

Mr. Taser. Were they activities of substantial character, or were 
they places where there were very few employees? 

Mr. Brown. I would say at the outset, everywhere, from the 
smallest to the largest. 

The average amount owed is in the several hundreds, in any case, 
per employee. I can’t tell you—perhaps Mr. Garceau can. 

Mr. Garceavu. The greatest number are in groups of between 
8 and 50 employees. 

Mr. Taser. Most of them are between 8 and 50? 

Mr. Garcrav. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Is there a limitation on the number of employees? 

Mr. Garcrav. No, there is not. 

Mr. Taper. If a person has one employee, he is still subject? 

Mr. Brown. He could be, if the oce upation or business was such 
that it fell within the purview of the law. 

Mr. Taser. You do not find many factories who employ a vers 
considerable number of people delibe rately violating the law, do you? 

Mr. Brown. Well, it raises the question of “very many.” We 
find some substantial factories which do violate the law in terms o! 
either failure to give overtime or underpayment on the basis of th 
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minimum, or perhaps a violation of our learner certificates, under 
section 14. 

don’t know whether Mr. Garceau has any figures immediately 
in point or not. Have you? 

Mr. Garceavu. Yes. We investigated—out of 39,000 last year, we 
investigated 2,100 establishments with 200 or more employees, and 
we found 59 percent of those in some type of violation. That doesn’t 
mean that spreads across the whole plant. 

Mr. Taner. That doesn’t mean they necessarily were violating 
the minimum wage requirement, does it? 

Mr. Garcrau. No. The minimum wages violations was some- 
thing like 11 percent of those. 

Mr. Taner. The overtime violations are more prevalent? 

Mr. Garceav. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. Would that likely be where they had misunderstood 
or misinterpreted the law, or would it be a deliberate violation? 

Mr. Garcravu. Mr. Brown indicated, I bette ve, that most of them 
were overtime violations, indicating misapplication of the law. 

Mr. Taner. Now, supposing an employee works for one entire 8 
hours and then goes and works for another employer for 4 or 5 more. 
Does that violate the law? 

Mr. Wetss. Only if there is a joint relationship between the two 
employers where they agree to share the emplovee’s time. If they 
are completely separate ‘and the employee goes from one to another 
with no collusion on the part of the employers, there would be no 
violation. 

Mr. Taser. Even if each of the employers knew that the employee 
was doing that? 

Mr. Weiss. I don’t believe knowledge alone would be sufficient. 
It would have to be some sort of arrangement on the part of the two 
employers, where you could say they really planned it and worked it 
out that way, that there would be a violation. 

Mr. Taser. Supposing a fellow who works in the post office goes, 
after he gets through work, and works for somebody else. Would 
that bring the other employer within the terms? 

Mr. Weiss. No, it would not. 

Mr. Brown. I am not sure I get the question. The post office em- 
ployment is not covered by the law. 

Mr. Taner. I appreciate that, but there is a lot of that going on, 
and I wondered what effect it would have. 

Mr. Brown. I think I am correct in saying that if he works 8 hours 
at the post office and works then for 2 or 3 hours with a covered em- 
plover, that employer must pay the minimum dollar. 

Mr. Taser. But he doesn’t have to pay overtime. 

Mr. Brown. Only if he exceeds 40 hours with that particular 
employer in the course of a week. 

Mr. Taner. I think that is all. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Hand 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Hanno. Mr. Brown, will you outline for me, in general terms, 
your method of iuvobtietion? How do you investigate? 

Mr. Brown. I will be very brief and let Mr. Garceau fill me in if 
| have missed anything. 





To be very brief, we don’t investigate to any degree on a random- 
sample base. Before we go into a plant, we have some idea that 
that is a good place to look. We have complaints, we have various 
priority categories, we have economic evidence as to where trouble 
may be. 

Mr. Hann. Obviously, you would investigate if you had a com- 
plaint, but excluding a complaint how would vou pick these plants 
out to investigate? 

Mr. Brown. That portion of the investigation program that is 
so-called selected, is based on the regional director’s knowledge of 
the situation, of what industries are more likely than others to be 
in trouble; the past history of certain companies with the divisions 
which were investigated in the past. There may be other factors 
that go into the selection. It is a selected basis in any case and not 
a random-sample basis. 

Once the case is selected, the investigator calls on the employer and 
he makes a 

Mr. Hann. Personally, in all cases? 

Mr. Brown. Personally, in all cases. He walks in and calls on the 
employer and makes initially a relatively cursory examination of the 
situation to see whether there is any indication one way or another. 

Mr. Hanno. How does he do that, interview the employer or the 
employee, or both. 

Mr. Brown. The e mployer, and a quick look at the books, as a rule, 
and employees if that seems to be warranted. 

In the event it looks as though he should go deeper, then he takes a 
very thorough look at the books, confers with the employer and also as 
a rule and, in fact, I think without exception, talks with a number of 


employees privately, away from the employer, to get a straight story 
from them. 

Mr. Hann. These investigations are not made on any sampling 
basis or any arbitrary basis, but are made in connection with in- 
dustries themselves that might be suspect or plants that might have 
had a bad record in the past, is that the idea‘ 

Mr. Garceav. Past experience. 


METHOD OF SELECTING PLANTS TO INVESTIGATE 


Mr. Hann. You investigate what percentage, 5 percent, or 8 
percent? You couldn’t do more, for 8 or 10 million dollars. I am 
wondering about the real methods you use in picking out the people 
you do investigate. 

Mr. Garceav. There are any number of methods employed. 

We have a plan geared on our experience in industries and areas 
We contact our regional offices and the field offices as to specific 
places to go. That is one of the methods. We set up, for instance, 
new concerns that have received public contracts for the first time. 

Mr. Hann. That is under the Walsh-Healey Act? 

Mr. Garcravu. Yes, and that is involved in the whole thing. 

The selection of the establishments, I believe is what you are driving 
at. That is made on the basis of specific complaints, of course. We 
receive from our investigators when they are making investigations 
indications of new plants of which we have no knowledge. We 
will probably go into those. 





Mr. Hanp. Why would a new plant be particularly suspect? 
Mr. Garceav. We believe that in these new establishments if we 
can get in there and investigate them we can keep them from building 

up a liability if they are inadvertently violating the law. If we don’t 
correct the situation, the employer will be building a liability. 

We have other methods, for instance, on national concerns operat- 
ing throughout the country. We find violations in one establishment, 
but do not necessarily go into all of them. We try to settle it on a 
local basis. If it is company practice, we will contact the national 
office of that concern and maybe set up a number for investigation. 
All of those things are involved in the selection of the establishment. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you concentrate on small and very small businesses 
on the perhaps logical assumption that the Ford Motor Co. and the 
General Electric Co. are not paying less than the minimum wages? 

Mr. Garceav. No, the obvious ones are not selected unless there 
is some specific reason, but our investigation efforts in the interests 
of economy and everything else, is to go where we can with this 5 
percent that you mentioned, is geared primarily to employers of 8 or 
more and 4 or more. 


QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD OF CHECKING COMPLIANCE 


Mr. Hanp. Have you ever used, or do you have the legal authority 
to use a census method or questionnaire method where a questionnaire 
could be sent to an employer and say, ‘““‘What are you doing about this? 
Send it back to us certified, or under oath.”’ 

Mr. Garceav. We tried something like that years ago but it just 
didn’t work out. One time we tried a system of having employers 


come in with their books, and that didn’t work out. Because there 
are sO many situations where the records are not auditable. 

Mr. Hanno. Why didn’t the questionnaire method work out, 
assuming vou had authority to do it, and proceed with a penalty if 
they failed to file a return. 

Mr. Garceav. I don’t know that we have legal authority under 
existing law. 

Mr. Hanp. It occurs to me you could investigate by that method, 
perhaps not as satisfactorily as by an examination of the books, but 
by that method you could make many times the number of partial 
investigations at least that you are now able to make by a personal 
examination of the books. 

Mr. Garceav. As I explained, when we did try that, the question- 
naires were just inadequate. The law is quite complicated. For 
instance, with respect to all the exemptions that are involved. The 
questionnaire would be a terrific burden on the employer. Besides 
the evaluation is difficult. 

Mr. Hanp. The Government habitually harasses employers with 
many forms of questionnaires. Perhaps one more wouldn't cause a 
collapse. They get census forms several feet long every once in a 
while. 

It occurs to me if you had authority of law and there was a penalty 
attached to it, an employer could be asked the very simple question, 
“Are you paying any of your employees less than $1 an hour’’—that 
is, assuming he is a covered employer, of course—‘‘Are you paying 
all of them overtime in the event they work in excess of 40 hours a 
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week? Send this back to us, please, with a notary seal attached, or 
a certificate involving the penalty for perjury if it is false.” I would 
think he would hesitate a long time to send that back false, or to not 
send it back if the law penalized him for not doing it. With that 
method you could probably make 10 times or 20 times as many, at 
least partially satisfactory investigations, as you could make by send- 
ing one of your people to X town to interview the people for a half a 
day and look at the books. 

Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Brown. There is one comment and that is we are talking in 
terms of only 800,000 employers who are affected. It would involve 
sending the questionnairies to that group of employers. 

We do send out a form before we go on an investigation to determine 
as nearly as we can whether or not that employer is in fact covered 
by the law, and that he is not out from under. We haven’t so far as 
I know attempted to do more than our preliminary screening, which 
is what you have in mind, through a questionnaire method. 

Mr. Hanp. It would serve even better than a preliminary purpose 
because I would think the employer would hate to subject himself to 
penalties for perjury, for giving false information on what his practices 
were. 

Mr. Wertss. I recall years ago we had what we called the AD-85 
form which was directed at that. There were a good many of them 
that were poorly filled out. You couldn’t tell whether they were 
answering one way or another because of the complicated provisions 
on coverage and exemptions. Many employers didn’t feel they knew 
enough about the law to fill it out properly. They complained about 
the requirement. They preferred to have someone come around and 


look at them. They feared perjury, in many cases. 

Mr. Hanp. Could you supply me with a brief memorandum setting 
forth whether or not you have statutory authority to use that method 
and if it involves penalties if the employer fails to file? 

Mr. Brown. Certainly. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


There is a legal basis for obtaining information by questionnaires, provided 
the information requested is limited to the precise information contained in the 
employer’s records. 

Section 11 (ce) of the Fair Labor Standards Act provides: 

“Every employer subject to any provision of this Act or of any order issued 
under this Act shall make, keep, and preserve such records of the persons em- 
ployed by him and of the wages, hours, and other conditions and practices of 
employment maintained by him, and shall preserve such records for such periods 
of time, and shall make such reports therefrom to the Secretary as he shall prescribe 
by regulation or order as necessary or appropriate for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Act or the regulations or orders thereunder.’’ [Italic supplied.] 

The requiring of questionnaires could only be accomplished by an amendment 
to the present regulations, part 516, issued under section 11 (c) of the act. 


Mr. Brown. May I add just this one other comment. I am glad 
to have this suggestion. It is one of a number of areas as a new- 
comer [I am interested in and I am going to do all I can to raise this 
percentage and otherwise to get better measures of what compliance 
is and how we are going about getting it with the hands we have 
available. 

Mr. Hann. I don’t want to burden the employer with any more 
difficulties than he has, but it would be much less difficult at that than 
a half day’s interview and it just strikes me that while it wouldn't 
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be perfect, by any stretch of the imagination, it might permit vou to 
get more information than an 8 percent check or a 5 percent check 
would. 

POSSIBILITY OF EXTENDED COVERAGE 


Mr. Brown, this is not presently the concern of this committee 
but it might be ultimately. Are you formulating or is anyone else 
to your knowledge formulating any proposals for extended coverage 
under this act? 

Mr. Brown. I have no knowledge in that connection, sir. Thai 
would be the Secretary’s prerogative. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you have any doubt as the administrator of this 
activity that if Congress attempts to extend coverage to a purely 
intrastate activity that that would be an unconstitutional act? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I am no lawyer. I suppose that you get into 
the question of what does the commerce power include and as a non- 
lawyer I think I would be on rather unsound grounds to make a dog- 
matic answer to that. 


PROGRAM IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Hanp. I would like to ask you 1 or 2 questions about Puerto 
Rico. I think you were talking about some increase in the present 
committee system to about 12, is that the situation? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Hann. What in the 1955 amendments necessitate: 
of committees to be looking at Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Brown. It simply requires that the divisions review the rates 


in all interstate industries on an annual basis and leaves no discretion 
at all. Every one of 125 or 130 industries, the rates obtaining in those 
industries must be reviewed annually from here on in, 

Mr. Hanp. Are you obliged to review them by the presently used 
committee method or do you have administrative discretion to review 
them otherwise? 

Mr. Brown. The law requires the committee method. It is not 
specific as to the numbers on the committee, but it is specific in terms 
of whom they shall represent. That is public, employer, employee, 
and mainland and island. The committee must comprehend those 
several criteria. 

Mr. Hanp. The law sets forth within those limits at least, a neces- 
sity for an industry committee. 

Mr. Brown. It makes one other important new point and that is 
that prior to the amendment the determination arrived at ‘em aks 
committee was subject to review by the Administrator, who could 
either reject it in toto, or accept it. This is probably an old story to 
you, but it eliminates the Administrator who simply now takes the 
regulation and sees that it gets into the Federal Register. 

Mr. Hanpb. I renew my question about the number of committees. 
Is there anything in the 1955 amendments or elsewhere that requires 
the committees to be increased from about 2 to 12? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir, there is not. 

Mr. Hanp. What actually does require that increase in number of 
committees—which I think you testified you will have to spend more 
money on than heretofore? 
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Mr. Brown. The number of committees represents our best judg- 
ment as to how to effect the intent of Congress in amending the law. 
Such factors as these get into the picture: Representing employers, 
you probably want somebody looking at a given industry with some 
information in that industry. Someone who is a judge. The same 
on the labor side. The alternative of setting up of a single year-round 
committee, even if you could do it, would not have that quality to it. 

Mr. Hanno. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Brown, is the jump. 
How many committees did we have last year, for example? 

Mr. Brown. Last year we had either 1 or 2, and this year we have 
6 meeting. 

Mr. Hann. And for ’57 you are contemplating how many? 

Mr. Brown. Twelve. 

Mr. Hann. Now, why the jump? 

Mr. Brown. In fiscal ’56 we are able to review with six commit- 
tees—considering the time it takes to hear the testimony and prepare 
the record and so on—we are able to hit only about half the industries. 
Experience, in other words, indicates that 12 committees is necessary 
to hit 125 or 130 industries. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. Hanp. I don’t know whether you would care to give your 
opinion as to whether you think this quasi-official committee pro- 
cedure is the best way. 

Mr. Brown. I am too new to make any comment on that. 

Mr. Hanno. Would any of the other men want to comment on that? 

Mr. Brown. It seems to me it would be a policy matter. If the 
question was raised, of course we would express the Department’s 
opinion. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

I think one of the additional reasons for these wage determinations 
being made in Puerto Rico has been that this committee for 5 or 6 
years, now, has been urging the Secretary of Labor and the Wage and 
Hour Division, to kee p these up to date. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. We have been placing emphasis on that because 
some industries have been moving down there for tax purposes and 
to get cheap labor and in some cases are gaining an unfair advantage 
over businesses in the States. 


CRIMINAL CASES HANDLED BY UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 


Will you make a survey of the district courts on the enforcement of 
these criminal cases with relation to restitution and the open counts 
you spoke of earlier? 

Mr. Brown. You are particularly interested in your area. 

Mr. Focarry. No; I would like to have it for the whole country. 
I believe it has been the practice of the district attorneys to hold it 
over the heads of these people until they pay the back wages. And 





also if you have any trouble with the enforcement of this in that area, 
I would like to be advised of it. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

The United States district courts in disposing sentence generally either take 
into consideration whether restitution has been paid voluntarily or whether 
arrangements to pay it have been made, or will suspend sentence on one or more 
counts and order the payment of back, wages as a condition of probation. 

In the country as a whole during fiscal 1955, 78 criminal cases under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act were closed in the courts. There were 68 convictions, and 
restitution in the sum of approximately $53,000 was obtained in connection with 
36 of these cases. In 10 of them, counts were held open and restitution was made a 
condition of probation. 


Mr. Focarty. Thank you, gentlemen. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1956. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


WITNESSES 


BOYD LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN 

THEOPHIL C. KAMMHOLZ, GENERAL COUNSEL 

ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 
CLARENCE S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 
| 1955 actual 


1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Bo a a --| $4, 548, 434 | 728, 600 
‘i 707, 096 | 735, 300 | 
3. Board adjudication _- 1, 198, 039 | , 117, 900 
4. Securing of compliance with Board orders_..........--- | 2, 008, 099 | , 944, 700 | 





Total obligations_-........ eecniaisanieecdniairthy Jaca 8, 461, 668 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available 11, 151 





Appropriation i 8, 472, 819 8, 000, 000 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -_........-.|...-..-----.-- 526, 500 
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ow es objects 


Object classification 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions i ade f 1,178 1, 355 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___. ; 1 2 
Average number of all employees. -_--.__-.__- ineaee aie 1, 101 1, 295 
Number of employees at end of year ail ‘ i 945 1, 318 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary___- eictes 7 ; er $5, 964 $6, 542 $6, 471 
Average grade ‘ , i aot, tae GS-8.7 | GS-8.9 | _ GS-88 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. -_--_. deci : $7, 180, 305 $7, 308, 720 | $8, 421, 810 
Positions other than pe rmanent m ‘ : ee 2, 920 : 370 | 5, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base =e ; 24, 640 28,610 |___- 

Payment above basic rates : 36, 331 36, 500 50, 000 
Other payments for personal serv ices. ome 3, 790 | 


Total personal services.__...._____- a ke , 247, 986 7, 377, 200 | 8, 476, 810 
Pravel__ Ciaion J oe on Sickel 413, 138 397, 750 635, 450 
T ‘ransportation of things ve aie podeuaanet 18, 946 17, fe 19, 000 
Communication services_-- - ee 229, 590 230, 2 25 269, 950 
Rents and utility services Ge viethdao vec oanel 14, 736 30, 900 | 67, 300 
Printing and reproduction. hele a 199, 829 93, 500 264, 100 
Other contractual services__- ees ie ee oe 176, 560 169, 400 237, 340 

Services performed by other r age ncies t 24, 069 90, 500 101, 900 
Supplies and materials : ee 93, 189 83, 850 100, 350 
Equipment eas ‘ 31, 028 27, 900 | 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities___- a 2, 516 
anos Ginn RONONNONS. nb ei 55.) eee 10, 193 





Total obligations. ___-._--- ; . | 8, 461, 780 8, 526, 500 | 10, 215, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


: ; 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


4 ppropriation ee $8, 472,819 | $8,000, 000 | | $10, 215, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. _- ae ie seins 526, 500 | 

Ubligated balance brought forward : 739, 165 611, 797 

Increases in prior year obligations..............._- ieee 1, 354 





Total budget authorizations available Bees 9, 138, 297 _ 10, 660, 297 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations-_-__........---- eel 7, 857, 273 | 7, 610, 000 | 9, 595, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation _ Scrat ee 51€, 000 10, 500 
Out of prior authorizations _- 731, 079 on 567, 000 404. 500 


Total expenditures...._.-.- ; 8, 588, 352 | 8, 693, 000 10, 010, 000 
Balance no longer available: | | 

Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ie ke 

Other . : | 
Obligated balance carried forward 611, 797 445, 297 | 


Total expenditures and balances. - 9, 213, 338 9, 138, 297 10, 660, 297 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. We have before us the National Labor Relations 
Board. 
BupGet JUSTIFICATION Data 


Right at the outset I think we will put in the record table No. 1, 
consisting of 3 sheets which is 1 cumulative table, and the table 
following it, table No. 2 

(Tables referred to follow:) 


BOARD 
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TaBLE 2.—Table of obligations by object showing for fiscal 1956: (1) As appro- 
priated,} (2) tentative supple mental request, and (3) combined estimate compared 


with fiscal 1957 


Comparison of 1957 

estimated require- 

1957 ments with 1956 esti- 

esti- mates 
Object classification = Baath ot —i 
require- 

j As | Supple- Com- ment As Com- 

| appro- | mental bined appro- bined 

priated request total priated total 


Fiscal year 1956 


01 Personal services__.- $7, 377, 200 | $302, 000 |$7, 679, 200 |$8, 476,810 |+$1, 099,610 +$797, 610 
02 Travel_- 397,750 | 53,450 451, 200 635, 450 +-237,700 | +184, 250 
03 Transportation of things---- 17, 750 1, 000 18, 750 19, 000 +1, 250 +250 
04 Communication services 230, 250 9, 650 239, 900 26 +39, 700 +30, 050 
05 Rents and utility services__- 30, 900 300 31, 200 17,3 +36, 400 +-36, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction--. 93, 500 3, 075 96, 575 264, +170, 600 | +167, 525 
Other contractual services _ --- 169, 400 25, 550 194, 950 237, < +67, 940 +42, 390 
Services performed by othe 
agencies _ _. _ 90, 500 . 94, 500 , 900 +11, 400 +7, 400 
08 Supplies and materials &3, 850 5, 675 89, 525 , 350 +16, 500 +10, 825 
09 Equipment_- 27, 900 »< 46, 200 29, 800 4-1, —16, 400 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemni- 
ties 


Taxes and assessments. ---- 5 2, 9, 5 3, 000 


Appropriation or estimate , 526, 5 25, 951, 5 , 215, 000 


Additional obligations from ‘‘Ad- 
vances and reimbursements”’: 
09 Equipment-.-- 100 100 





Includes $526,500 for proposed supplemental due to pay increases. 


Mr. FerNANpDeEZ. Before you go into vour formal presentation, Mr. 
Leedom, in view of the fact that this table is somewhat unusual, 
probably because you had an unusual situation, I would like to ask 
a question about the table first. 

Mr. Lerepom. Fine. 


PERSONNEL REQUESTS 


Mr. Fernanvez. The first table in the record is limited to the 
personnel part of the request, as I understand it; is that right? 

Mr. Lerepom. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The first 2 columns show the average number of 
positions—1,100. 2—and the total salary that will be paid 
$7 ,308,720—if the only appropriation you were to get this year 
would be the appropriation already made and the supplemental of 

$526,500 for pay increases; is that correct? 

Mr. Legepom. That is correct. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The second double column shows the number of 
personnel, average number of positions, and the cost thereof, which 
you anticipated as a result of the supplemental request yet to be 
submitted to the committee. 

Mr. Leepom. Correct. 

Mr. Frernanpez. That shows an increase of 62.4 personnel, or 
positions, at a cost of $299,000. 

Mr. Lerepom. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Now, the next 2 columns show the total number 
of personnel anticipated to be paid from the appropri ations in the first 
2 columns and the appropriation in the second 2 columns—that is to 
say, the actual appropriations plu us the 2 supplementals—in the total 
number of 1,162.6 positions, at $7,607,720; is that correct? 
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Mr. Legepom. That is correct. 

Mr. FernanpeEz. The next 2 columns, 1957 estimated requirements, 
show the total number of positions which you anticipate will be re- 
quired in 1957 in the total number of 1,293 at a cost of $8,421,810. 

Mr. Leepom. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And then the next 2 columns show the difference 
between the requested number and the number as shown by the first 
2 columns—that is to say, the number which are or will be actually 
appropriated by the original appropriations and the first $526,500 
supplemental; is that right? 

Mr. Lerepom. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpsz. That number shown in the 2 columns I am 
speaking about is an increase of 192.8 at a total cost of $1,113,090. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Lespom. That is correct. 

Mr. Farnanpez. Now, the last 2 columns show the difference 
between the total appropriations requested for 1957 and the number 
of positions contemplated as compared to the number of positions 
and the total expenditures anticipated by both the original appropria- 
tion and the 2 proposed supplementals; is that correc 1? 

Mr. Lespom. Yes. 

Mr. Farnanpez. Using that as the base for comparison as to the 
extra needs for 1957. 

Mr. Lespom. That is right. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Fsrnanpsz. Then the second table shows those totals I have 
been speaking about, personal services, plus all other requirements in 
a table similarly prepared to show those differences in the amounts 
anticipated. 

Mr. Luspom. That is right. 


RBACKGROUND OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Fernanprz. Now before going into your formal general 
statement maybe we should have “Mr. Kammbholz vive us his back- 
ground for the record, and vou also Mr. Leedom, since this is your first 
appearance here. 

Mr. Kamnuo.z. I have been General Counsel of the agency since 
March 29, 1955. I was born in Wisconsin in 1909, attended public 
schools there, graduated from the University of Wisconsin Law School 
in 1932 and practiced law in Wisconsin until 1943. 1 was engaged in 
general practice there. 

In early 1943 I took over the position of regional attorney for 
region 6 of the National War Labor Board in Chicago. When I left 
that agency late in the vear I became associated with a law firm in 
Chicago and engaged in the practice of law there, primarily in the 
labor field, until the time I assumed the position of General Counsel. 

Mr. Denton. What firm in Chicago? 

Mr. Kammuotz. Originally Pope & Ballard, 120 South La Salle. 
and since the beginning of 1952 with the firm of Vedder, Price, Kauf- 
man & Kammbholz, at 105 South La Salle. 

Mr. Denton. What nature of business did you have? 
represent the employer or employees? 





Did you 
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Mr. Kammuouz. I represented employers in the labor field. I will 
estimate roughly 85 to 90 percent of my practice had been in the labor 
tield for the few years immediately preceding the position I am in now. 


INCREASE IN REQUEST 


Mr, Fernanpez. Mr. Leedom, the total appropriations requested 
is shown by table 2 are $10,215,000, or total increase of $2,215,000 
from the original appropriation for 1956. 

Mr. Leepvom. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Then the difference between those requests and 
he original operoeenen ), plus the $526,500 which doesn’t take much 

» justify because it is for pav increases, nothing much we can do 
eed that, the differet we Is $1,263,500. 

Mr. LeEpom. We have a figure here that appears to be $1,688,500. 

\ir. FERNANDEZ. What does the total of $1,263,500 in the last 
olumn represent, the difference between what? 

Mr. Lexepom. That is the difference between our request for 1957 
ind our request for 1956 with the $425,000 supplemental. 

Mr. Fernanpez. All right. 


BACKGROUND OF CHAIRMAN 


Now, Mr. Leedom, will you give us your background and you may 
vo into the justification of these rather unusually large increases. 

Mr. Leepom. I have been Chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board just over 2 months, and I have been on the Board just 
inder 10 months. Before I came with the Board I was on the Supreme 
Court of the State of South Dakota for about 4 years. 

Mr. FerNanpsz. I have been there. 

Mr. Leepom. Is that right? That country and your country is all 
wonderful country, I think. 

Mr. FerNanpez. Thank you. 

Mr. Lerpom. Then prior to my time on the court I practiced law 

Rapid City, 8. Dak., in one office from the time I got out of law 
school until I went to the court, about 20 years in the general practice 
of law out in the very western end of South Dakota. 

[ have lived my entire lifetime in South Dakota except for a couple 
of years that I served in the Navy during World War II. 

\y law practice was very general. T hat is one of the I igger towns 
of South Dakota, but by comparison with eastern cities it is a small 
town. Actually I had scarcely any experience in the labor field whet 
came to the Board, either for management or labor. I hope I have 
learned a good deal about labor law since I arrived just short of a year 
avo. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If you have not, you will. 

Mr. Leepom. I had my education in the elementary schools and 
South Dakota Law School. That I believe covers the highlights of 
my background. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Thank you. 

You may proceed with vour formal statement. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Lerpom. We have previously submitted to the committee 
quite a comprehensive justification, some of which you have already 
put into the record, and all of which is available for your use for the 
record or otherwise. 

In addition, I have a very brief general statement that I would like 
to submit for the record. 

I don’t think I need read it unless you require that I read it. 

Mr. FerNANDEZ. We will put it in the record. 

(Mr. Leedom’s prepared statement follows: ) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


A. COMPARISON OF 1957 APPROPRIATION REQUEST WITH 1955 AND 1956 APPROPRIATIONS 
AND 1956 ESTIMATED SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS 


The original appropriation for fiscal year 1955 was $8,400,000. Pursuant to 
pay increase legislation effective the latter part of that year an additional $72,819 
was appropriated. Therefore, total appropriation for fiscal year 1955 was 
$8,472,819. 

Present appropriation for fiscal year 1956 is $8 million. A tentative supple- 
mental of $526,500 resulting from the above-mentioned pay increase legislation 
and a work program supplemental of $425,000 are estimated to be required in 
addition to the present appropriation. Total estimated appropriation require- 
ments at present for fiscal year 1956 are $8,951,500. 

The fiseal year 1957 appropriation request is for $10,215,000. 


B. WORK PLAN FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


The request is based on an estimated increase in cases filed during fiscal years 
1956 and 195 oT of approximately 5 percent over 1955 fiscal year. 

The agency’s objectives during fiscal year 1956 is to slow down the continuing 
increase in backlog accumulation at the field stage and to improve the quality 
of case processing. During fiscal year 1957 the estimate provides funds for 
reduction of approgimately two-thirds of the excess pending load accumulated 
during fiscal years 1955 and 1956. This plan will gear the agency to meet the 
effect of the expected increases in case filings generated by increased organizing 
activity. 

The current agency estimates provide for increasing rates of production over 
the experience in fiscal year 1955, coupled with increasing stress on the quality 
aspects of case processing, and reduction of the time delay in processing cases. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lexpom. Then in addition to this information I would like 
to make one very general statement. 

We think that we underestimated the intake of cases for fiscal 
year 1956, which accounts for the $425,000 deficit we are asking for 
that period in addition to the increase in pay figure of $526,000 plus. 
We just did that, we underestimated and find that in trying to keep 
up with the ine rease in the intake of cases we had to spend more 
money than the $8 million appropriated. 

Now, if actually we should get approval of both those deficiences 
requested, that would make our 1956 budget just short of $9 million, 
and now we are asking for 1957 for $10,: 200. ,000 plus. 

In a very general way this is the justific ation for that increase in 
1957 over 1956: 

We anticipate by reason of the merger of the AFL and CIO marked 
increase in organizational activity. ‘We have perhaps made a more 
intensive study of that and the factors idlred than many people, 
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but it is rather common knowledge that this merged organization is 
going to undertake to organize certain areas of our industry that are 
not now heavily organized. We don’t know just when that is going to 
come and, ac ‘tually, we are not asking for this increase for the purpose 
of meeting that rather large inflow we anticipate. 

Rather we are asking for the increase to enable us to get enough 
people to cut down this increasing backlog that is building up in our 
underestimate for 1956 and not only do that but cut down the exeess 
pending load by maybe as much as two-thirds what it is in an effort to 
clear the decks, so to speak, for the unusual flow of business we expect 
through out agency as a result of the merger which should hit, aeccord- 
ing to our best estimate, late in the fiscal year 1956 or right at the 
beginning of 1957. 

That is a very general statement of our request for this increase in 
1957. 

WORKLOAD INCREASES 


Mr. Fernanpez. Do you have tables showing what the increase 
has been in the various categories in actual numbers so that the com- 
mittee may judge for itself as to whether your anticipated increases 
are reasonable? 

Mr. LeEpom. Maybe somebody on our staff can answer better 
than I, but here is my answer to that. I think it is very difficult to 
show that in a table. I think it is measured in a lengthening time of 
processing cases in their initial stage. Now it may be that we do have 
some figures or can compile some figures that would be helpful in that 
respect. I think maybe Mr. Wright could give you a better answer. 

Mr. Wricutr. We have some data appearing on page 10 of our 
written justifications as submitted to you. I don’t know whether it 
will answer your question exactly or not. On page 10 we have at- 
tempted to show the committee by type of case coming before the 
National Labor Relations Board what our experience was for the last 
full calendar year. In that figure there is some of the increase that we 
have been experiencing in the vear over what we had estimated for 
fiscal 1955 and what we had originally estimated for fiscal 1956. 
You can get an idea of the kind of increase that creates the problem 
by comparing full calendar 1955 with our estimates for fiscal 1956 and 
1957 in the second and third columns. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Workload for oe offices 


























Estimated Estimated cases to be processed 
annual case |— sumanemrnne aariies ‘ick: 
Symbol am | intake Fiscal year 1956 
eed to | intake |_| —- ——_— 
od Type of case Janu- | Under | Fiscal 
type of we * lu nder | tenta- year 
a Decem-| Fiscal | Fiscal | resent! tive | COM: | to5- 
a ber 1955! year | year I net | dined ea 
1956 | 1957 | 2PDro- | work | total 
|priation| supple- 
| ment | | 
: : iw i ; PT 0 7 i. Tae ia ve ie rou 
CA Charges of employer unfair labor prac- 
tices under sec. 8 (a) ; 3, 660 | 4,190 | 4,190 | 3, 700 | 340 4,040 | 4. 701 
CB Charges of union unfair labor practices | 
under sec. 8 (b) (1), (2), (3), (5), (6) | 1,298 | 1,150 | 1,150 930 | 120 | 1,050 | 1,100 
CC Charges of union unfair labor practices | 
under sec. 8 (b) (4) (A), (B), (C). | 
| These eases require the securing of 
| mandatory injunctions under provi- | | | 
| sions of see. 10 (1) | 372 | 510; 510 510 | 510 HW) 
CD | Charges of union unfair labor practices | | 
involving jurisdictional disputes un- | 
| der sec. 8 (b) (4) (D | 104 100 | 100 100 ; 100 100 
| bl . a athe ded A dc dead | conde as 
Total, complaint-type cases------ 5, 434 | 5, 950 | 5, 950 5, 240 460 5, 700 | 6, 500 
; as: : — = | — — |—— = | — ——a —_—_———— || = =| 
RC Employees or union petitions for certi- | 
| fication under sec. 9 (c) (1) (A) (i) 6, 914 | 7,100 | 7,100 5, 675 925 6, 600 7, 450 
RM | Employers petitions for certification | 
| under sec. 9 (c) (1), (3) 579 600 600 | 500 100 | 600 | 600 
RD | Petitions for decertification under sec. | 
9 (c) (1) (A) Gi) on 372 400 400 350 50 400 | 400 
Total, representation-type cases 7, 865 8, 100 | 8, 100 | 6, 525 1, 075 | 7, 600 8, 450 
| = | —\|— ——-! = | = = 
| Subtotal, complaint- and representa- | | } 
tion-type cases | 13, 299 |14,050 |14,050 | 11,765 | 1,535 | 13,300 |14, 950 
UD Petitions for deauthorization of union | | | | 
shop under sec. 9 (e) (1) - --- 42 | 50 | 50 | tas 50 50 
ae snes tip ncn sd 
Grand total pidawe aos r 13, 341 [Is 100 114, 100, | 11,815 1, 535 | 13, 350 |15, 000 








Mr. Fernanpez. The grand total for the workload of the regional 
office, which I understand this to be, cases in regional office shows 
13, 341 for the calendar year 1955. 

Mr. Waicat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FernaNnpez. And only 14,100 for 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir; an increase of approximately 750 in totals. 
As I said, part of the increase is already reflected in the last full year 
of experience we had, if we took the fiscal year 1955 it would be an 
even lower figure which reflects part of the increased problem we have 
been experiencing. Our estimate for 1955 was lower than our ex- 
perience that came in by approximately two to three hundred cases, 
I believe. In total there is a problem of increased intake in the 
neighborhood of a thousand or 1,200 cases for the 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Could you give the committee the number of 
cases in this category in the regional offices for the fiscal year of 1955 
and first half of fiscal year 1956, by months. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Wricur. Referring back to the table previously inserted, the 
reason we depict that in detail (the intake in the regional office), all 
cases filed with the agency eis with the regional office and we 
count total workload at that aoe where they can procure a with- 
drawal or settlement or dismissal or where they find need to go to 
formal action. The formal action ade rial out of this total workload 
brings the work into the Washington areas—to trial examiners, 
before the Board, and further. The intake here (on this table) is not 
only reflecting intake for the regional offices, but intake for the 
entire agency. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. You have also other tables showing other cases. 
Do vou want to present those? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir; I think they should be presented. 


WORKLOAD OF TRIAL EXAMINERS 


Mr. FerNanpEz. For the division of trial examiners, for example, 
what was the case intake in that division? 
Mr. Wricut. In fiscal year 1955, 437 complaints were issued by 
the regional offices out of the intake we just talked about. It is 
estimated for fiscal 1956 that approximately 600 will be issued requir- 
ing work of trial examiners. A little more than half of such complaints 
require the writing of the intermediate reports which are presented 
to the Board for final Board decision. 
Mr. Fernanprz. We will put in the record the table shown at 
page 11, to which you have been referring. 
The table referred to follows: 
B. FOR THE DIVISION OF TRIAL EXAMINERS 
Intake for the Division is based upon complaints issued by regional offices for 
those unfair labor practice cases which require hearings before trial examiners. 
More than half of these cases will require an intermediate report and subsequent 
referral to the Board members. The workload figures are as follows: 
Case intake (complaints issued by regional offices 


Actual, fiscal year 1955 


Present appropriation, fiscal year 1956 _ - - 
Work supplemental, fiscal year 1956 


Total estimate, fiscal year 1956 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 


Cases processed (intermediate reports issued by trial examiners 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 


Present appropriation, fiscal year 1956 
Work supplemental, fiscal year 1956 


Total estimate, fiscal year 1956 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957 








ho 


mye 
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Mr. Fernanpez. That shows only an increase from 611 to 680 
for 1957, estimated cases. 
Mr. Wricur. That ts correct. 


WORKLOAD IN OFFICES OF BOARD MEMBERS 


Mr. Fernanprz. Now for the office of the Board members, you 
have another table at pages 11 and12. We will put those in the record. 
(The tables referred to follow :) 


Cc. FOR THE OFFICES OF THE BOARD MEMBERS 


The basic workload for legal assistants in the offices of the Board members 
consists of: (1) Trial examiner intermediate reports in unfair labor practice cases 
to which the parties have filed exceptions and which require a decision by the 
Board; and (2) contested representation-type cases which, therefore, are referred 
to the Board from regional offices for formal decision. The workload figures for 
this group are as follows: 


Representa- 


Unfair labor | ; 
tion type 


Case intake . 
practice cases 











cases 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 , peelabes chap weNawcked 239 | 1, 494 
Present appropriation, fiscal year 1956 ; ; we 274 | - oa 1, 486 
Work supplemental, fiscal year 1956 ce 73 
Total estimate, fiscal year 1956 neath eaten ea bates 274 | 1, 559 
SD : er hing bag pbbbiesccnleke white ‘ 294 | 1,773 
| 
a a a en 
| Unfair labor | Representa- 
Case processed | practice tion-type 
| cases cases 
i 
- | 
Actual, fiscal year 1955... ............--.... a be ise Deane ina aatisseltion Meaian iabwiage i aieaiiacl 314 1, 653 
Present appropriation, fiscal year 1956__....-.....------ ib weesteaekes coueet | 264 | 1, 440 
ee EINES TRIN I ino os csc ct eccencenukacccwassccsuseat | 10 | 150 
| ——— — ne | 
ateh mee net See TONE... o.oo coca ccccccecccsscceccncues 274 1, 590 


Estimate, fiscal year 1957_-.......--- pita p eid eaae nal sine ennmainwa ambience 326 1, 852 





Mr. FerNanpeEz. Do you care to comment on those figures? Are 
those figures still what you now anticipate? I take it this budget 
was made some months ago. You have not changed your mind? 

Mr. Wricut. No, we have been continuously reviewing the situation 
and as far as we can see it will hold true for this year and for next year. 

Mr. FerNANDEZz. Do you care to comment on that table? 

Mr. Wricut. The material that is issued by the trial examiners 
in the prior part of this table, the intermediate reports, reflect the 
work coming to the Board as unfair labor practice cases for contested 
decision and, as you can see, in fiscal 1955 the Board received 239 
such items, it is estimated in 1956 they will receive approximately 
274 and in 1957, 294. 
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In terms of decisions to issue, the second part of the table describes 
ihe experience and estimates on unfair labor practice and representa- 
tion-type cases. The material in the second column reflects the 
petitions for representation election, filed in the field, and which 
require Board decision. In these cases a hearing is held and the 
hearing officer, upon hearing the case, forwards that record to the 
Board in W ashington for decision. These figures reflect directly the 
regional office representation figures shown on page 10 of the table 
plac ‘ed in the record. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES CASES 


Mr. Fernanpbez. In 1955 you had 314 unfair labor practice cases, 
but you estimate for 1956 only 274 which is a downward trend. 

Now, can you pinpoint why it is you think in 1957 there will be 326? 

Mr. Waicut. Part of the difference there is the difference in amount 
of appropriations available to the Board and its staff for putting out 
Board decisions. In 1955 they had a larger staff than we are able to 
make available under 1956 appropriations, because at that time we 
assumed that the work was going down. It so happens if you turn to 
the other part of the table that the intake continues to go up for that 
group. In other words, in the 239 received in 1955 to what is esti- 
mated now to’be 274 in 1956. 

So that the work is going up. We have left enough appropriations 
and people in the Board’s staff to keep up with the new intake but to 
do nothing about the load sitting there on June 30, 1955. For the 
fiscal year 1957 we estimate a slight increase on the intake and a larger 
increase on the output to clear out some of the pending load on unfair 
practices. 

DIVISION OF LAW 


Mr. FerNanpez. We will put into the record also the table for the 
division of law, shown at bottom of page 12. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


D. FOR THE DIVISION OF LAW 


The most time-consuming function of this Division involves the seeking of 
enforcement of Board orders in the Circuit Courts of Appeals and in the Supreme 
Court. This function is performed by the Enforcement Branch with assistance 
of the Managing Attorney’s Branch. Its basic workload consists of those Board 
decisions in unfair labor practice cases with which compliance cannot be secured 
voluntarily, so that enforcement litigation is necessary. The workload figures 
are as follows: 

Referrals requiring circuit court action 


Actual, fiscal year 1955_-_- - 


Present appropriation, fiscal vear 1956 
Work supplemental, fiscal year 1956- 


Total estimate, fiscal year 1956 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957-_....-.------- 
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Cases processed (briefs filed with the circuit courts of appeals) 


Actual, fiscal year 1955__ ase ee tates es ae ace ptais aee tea 101 
Present appropriation, fiscal year 1956_._-.........-----..----.-- 4 93 
Work supplemental, fiscal year 1956____---~-- is scene tae iieions S XX 

Total estimate, fiscal year 1956 Se eee ase eer te et ae 93 
Estimate, fiscal year 1957__-_- Paes knees Late 107 


Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Wright, do you care to comment on that and 
give us some ideas as to how you arrive at the estimated increase? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. The Division of Law work is the result of 
Board decisions primarily in the area of unfair labor practice cases 
which are referred out to the regional offices initially to attempt to 
secure compliance by the parties with the Board ruling. In the event 
compliance with the Board ruling cannot be secured voluntarily the 
regional offices refer that back to the enforcement group in the Divi- 
sion of Law to seek a court enforcement of the Board order. 

The Board order is not self-enforcing. As the Board issues more of 
its decisional material our experience has been that there is an approxi- 
mate proportion between number of decisions issued and the number 
that require court enforcement activity. There is some variance 
from year to year, but usually it is slight and we estimate approxi- 
mately 1 out of every 2% to 3 Board decisions will require a court 
enforcement proceeding. 


PREVIOUS BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Frernanpez. The Board last year was, as has been stated 
here, asking for a very reasonable budget. In fact, I thought they 
were very, very fair and notwithstanding that we still cut them 
$150,000. As I recall, it was stated then that it was the lowest budget 
which had been submitted since the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. 
What was the appropriation for 1954? 

Mr. Lane. $9,125,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That was the largest one you had since the 
passage of Taft-Hartley. 

Mr. Wricut. We had $9,400,000 in earlier. years. 

Mr. Lane. $9,400,000 in 1949, 

Mr. Fernanpez. Are there any questions? 


DELAY IN CASE DISPOSITION 


Mr. Denton. How long is the lag between the time thatthe 
complaint is made and the matter disposed of? 

Mr. Wrieur. It will vary with the type of case. 

Mr. Denton. Take first a charge of unfair labor practice by the 
employer and then by the employee. 

Mr. Wricurt. I wasn’t referring to that type—rather as to the 
kind of action that is required with the parties. In other words, if 
we can secure a settlement or withdrawal or we find that the charge 
has no merit and proceed with a dismissal, the time factor would 
be quite different than if it is one that requires formal proceedings 
that will go to the Board. 

Mr. Denton. How long is the delay there? 
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Mr. Wrieur. On unfair labor practice cases that are dismissed, the 
average time runs probably about 3 months; for such cases withdrawn, 
something between 1 and 2 months. 

Mr. Denton. For one that goes to the Board for hearing? 

Mr. Wrieut. For one that goes to the Board for hearing, up to 
the point of hearing it would take probably an average of about 
5 months from the time it is filed until the hearing is closed on that 
issue. 

Mr. Denton. I hear so many complaints that the delay is so long, 
especially from labor men. Some say it’s of no value to take anything 
before the Labor Relations Board. They think the delay works very 
much against them. That is especially on certification elections. 

Mr. Wricut. The election case is a much faster proposition. 
A case that requires the hearing will go through to hearing on the 
average in about two-thirds or three-quarters of a month, something 
about 3 weeks. 

Mr. Denton. You can have an election in 2 or 3 weeks? 

Mr. Wricut. Those that require formal action and go to hearing 
would require that—through a decision on that issue that will run 
from 2 to 3 months from the time that the petition is filed. 

Mr. Denton. They say down my way that the lawyers for the 
employers are able to delay that an unlimited length of time and 
destroys any usefulness of this procedure. I don’t know. 

Mr. Wriacut. That is one of the problems that we are running into 
and are asking that we not allow this material to get too far behind. 

Mr. Denton. What they complain about is so many technical 
motions filed to delay the decision one after another. 

Mr. Leepom. We undertake to give preferred treatment to election 
eases. That is a fair statement. We are continually trving at the 
Board level—and I am sure it is true out in the regional office through 
the activity of the General Counsel—trying to find ways and means 
to eliminate delay, because, certainly, that is very important. | 
wonder if you, Mr. Kammbholz, have anything to say about this 
matter. 

Mr. Kammuouz. Perhaps this observation would be in order: We 
operate in a highly volatile, very sensitive field. Our job is to do an 
evenhanded, fair, impartial job. All parties before the Board should 
receive identical treatment. The difficulty with going down the 
middle is that it is so easy to get bumped from both sides. We have 
been severely criticized by employers and we are criticized by unions 
either because we take too much time or not enough time, either that 
we don’t look at a charge in sufficient detail or that we waste too much 
time in considering it. I think by and large, I base this not only on 
my experience with the agency for a little less than a year, but my 
experience in the field previously—that taking emotion out of it, our 
customers really don’t fare nearly as badly as they often make out in 
public statements. 

With reference to the requests before you now we are, however, 
very sensitive because we realize that if the staffing problem creates 
another area for criticism we will all be that much worse off. We 
think that inevitably, as a result of the merger of the two federations 
into one labor federation, there is bound to be a great deal of addi 
tional organizing activity. Our customers have said so. 
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MEMBERS OF NLRB 


Mr. Denton. About the background of the members of the Labor 
Relations Board, is there anybody on there that has represented 


labor in that litigation and how many have been on the employer 


side? 

Mr. Kammuouz. The great bulk of the people in the agency have 
been there for many years. 

Mr. Denton. I mean the Board. 

Mr. Kammuorz. As to the membership of the Board there are 
three Eisenhower appointees and two Truman appointees. 

Mr. Denton. The three new members, what were their back- 
grounds? 

Mr. Kammuouz. You have heard the judge’s statement. 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Kammuouz. The most recent appointee, Mr. Bean, was a trial 
examiner with the agency for some 5 years. Mr. Rodgers had 
good deal of experience on the Hill. He was with the Senate Labor 
Committee, I believe. 

Mr. Denton. In what capacity? 

Mr. Kammuorz. Chief clerk. 

Mr. Denton. When? 

Mr. Lane. Prior to his appointment to the Board in 1953, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Was he minority or majority clerk? 

Mr. Lana. Majority clerk. 

Mr. Denton. In the 83d Congress? 

Mr. Lana. I think so. 

Mr. Denton. He had been there for some time? 

Mr. Lana. He had been with the committee for some time. 

Mr. Denron. You have Senator Murdock? 

Mr. Lana. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Who is the other man? 

Mr. Lana. Ivar Peterson. 

Mr. Denton. When was he appointed? 

Mr. Lana. He was appointed under the Truman administration. 

Mr. Focartry. About 1951? 

Mr. Lana. Early part of 1951. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fernanpez. It is very important that labor strife be curbed, 
and any amount of money almost would be justified if that can be done, 
but we have to have something to go by in making increases. 

Maybe this question will throw light on it. Why was it necessary 
to operate with 36.9 less personnel than the 1,178 contemplated under 
the original budget as shown by table 1? 

Mr. Wriacurt. If we didn’t allow the 36.9 we would be incurring a 
deficiency on the $8 million budget. We had to assume vacancies in 
the positions stated above in order to create enough savings in cost to 
add up to only the $8 million budget. 

Mr. FerNanpez. In those first 2 columns you have included there 
$526,500 for increases. 


Mr. Wricut. Yes: including that factor. 
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Mr. FerNanpez. The eo of money including that should have 
been sufficient to pay for 1,378 employees, whereas you expect to pay 
‘6 from the additional aan mental request. 

Mr. Wricut. There would not have been enough in the combined 
amount to pay for all 1,100 for a full year. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Why? 

Mr. Wricut. For the 1,178, | beg your pardon. it would pav fo: 
1,100. In other words, the $7,308,000 will pay for 1,100 poeple. Ws 
began the vear, this fiscal vear, with a staff on board of around 1,150 
people. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is it the $150,000 we cut off that made the differ- 
ence In the contemplated number? 

Mr. Wricut. It was our own underestimate of our case workload 

Mr. FerNanpDeEz. But vou didn't include the personnel? 

Mr. Wricut. No, su 


EFFECT OF LABOR MERGER 


Mr. FerNANpeEz. Now, before 1 get through here, we baeve put 
the record al! the tables of justifications you have presented to us 
and in the justifications vou also say at page 6: 


For the Jast several months the number of cases filed with the NLRB has 
dropped, as was expected, since a great amount of union effort had to be devoted 
to the merger considerations. This was allowed for in the ageney’s estimates 
It is estimated this situation may continue into most of the third quarter (Jan- 
iary—March) of fiscal year 1956. However, it is further estimated that about 
that time many union personnel who had been devoting all their time to merger 
efforts will return to the normal organizing efforts and that case intake for the 
NLRB will pick up where it left off earlier in this fiscal year. 


Now, of course that is reasonable and it is reasonable to assume, 
as vou state on page 3 of the justifications, where you say: 


It is now generally recognized that one of the primary effects of this merger 
movement will be a large-scale nationwide organizing effort. This union effort, 
in turn, will be translated into large increases in the volume of al] types of cases 
brought by industry and by individuals as well by unions to the National Labor 
telations Board, 


That is reasonable, but you have stated that that expected increase 
is not covered by this budget request. 

Mr. Lerepom. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Taber? 


CASE WORKLOAD AND BACKLOG 


Mr. Taser. How many of these cases, that you referred to in these 
tables, did you have undisposed of on, say, the Ist of July 1953, Ist of 
July 1954, and the Ist of July 1955? You have told us about what 
vou had at the end of December 1955. And also tell us the number 
of cases that came in in each of the periods between the different dates 
and the number that were disposed of. I would like to see that in 
the record. 

Mr. Wricurt. Shall I insert that in the record rather than give it 
orally? 

Mr. Taser. If you are prepared to give it, all right. 

Mr. Wricut. I don’t have the table. I could read the figures from 
various material. 
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Mr. Taser. Just get that together and put in the record as a table. 
That is all I care about. 

(The information requested may be found on pp. 287 et seq.) 

Mr. Hanp. In the last fiscal year how many cases—this may be 
repetitious—how many cases of all kinds did you have? What you 
refer to as your intake. 

Mr. Wricur. In fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Hann. Yes. 


Mr. Wricut. We received total of 13,617 cases. grea 
Mr. Hanp. Would that be about the same so far in this year’s T 
experience? this 
Mr. Wricur. With the exception of this period during the actual does 
merger convention and preconvention conferences it was higher. > mist 
Mr. Hann. Higher? M 
Mr. Wricur. It had been going much higher until the cutback at way 


V 


the time of the conferences and convention. | 
that 


INFORMAL DISPOSAL OF CASES usec 

are | 

Mr. Hanp. Of these cases, what percentage were disposed of either N 
by dismissal or voluntary withdrawal of one party or another? trial 


Mr. Wricur. Something in the neighborhood of 85 to 90 percent N 
of all unfair labor practice charges are disposed of in an informal that 


method in the regional offices. mos 


N 


LITIGATION exal 

, h 

Mr. Hanp. That leaves us with only 10 percent, approximately, ord: 
of that number which would be litigated cases. lols 


Mr. Wricut. That is right on the unfair practice charges. He 
Mr. Hann. What is the nature of that litigation? 
Mr. Wriacur. It is—— 


TRIAL EXAMINERS 


Mr. Hanp. Is it handled by a trial examiner? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes: initially. 

Mr. Hann. Where? 

Mr. Wriaur. In the region. I believe Mr. Kammholz would be 
better qualified to handle this. 

Mr. Kammuouz. Handled at the regional level usually at a location 
convenient to interested parties. That involves transportation of 
the trial examiner, and litigation is normally handled by field per- 
sonnel, attorneys from one of the regional offices. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you have trial examiners in Washington, or is there 
no need for them here? 

Mr. Lerpom. Most of the trial examiners are here in Washington. 

Mr. Hanp. But actual work is done in the field? 

Mr. Lerpom. Yes; they are headquartered here, the great bulk of 
them, with an office in San Francisco. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you have any other offices where they are centered? 

Mr. Leepom. No; only centered in Washington and San Francisco. 
I wondered—— 
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Mr. Hanp. Would it be appropriate to have any of them centered 
elsewhere, for example Chicago? 

Mr. Leepom. We have given a good deal of thought to that and in 
the past have never been able to become persuaded that it would be 
economical, although the matter is even now under consideration. 

I was wondering if there may be some misunderstanding about the 
figures you have just put into the record. We have talked here in 
terms of 14,000 cases in a year with figures of 85 to 90 percent or 
greater of unfair practice cases that are disposed of informally. 

The unfair practice cases comprise something less than half of 
this total of 14,000 and so that the percentage figure given here 
does not relate to the 14,000. I just thought there might be some 
misunderstanding about that. 

Mr. Hann. There might well be. Let me put the question this 
way: How many cases actually go before trial examiners? 

Mr. Lerpom. The unfair labor practice cases are the type cases 
that go before trail examiners. Occasionally, a trial examiner is 
used as a hearing officer in a representation case where the employees 
are seeking to choose their bargaining representative. 

Mr. Hanno. Do you have hearing officers as distinguished from 
trial examiners? 

Mr. Lerpom. People in the field offices serve as hearing officers, 
that is, the field examiner, or occasionally a field attorney; possibly 
most of the time field attorneys. 

Mr. Kammuouz. Examiners or attorneys. The bulk of them are 
examiners. 

Mr. Lerpom. A hearing in a representation case is not a trial in the 


ordinary sense, not an adversary proceeding. It is an investigation 
held before somebody to conduct it. We call him the hearing officer. 
He can be either a field attorney or a field examiner. 


FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Hanp. How many of those field offices do you have? 

Mr. Leepom. 21 regional offices, all told. 

Mr. Hanp. You have none of vour trial examiners located at those 
field offices, all in Washington or San Francisco? 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. Isn’t there a great deal of their work which would 
originate in Pittsburgh, for example, and Ohio, and Illinois? 

Mr. Leepom. We have this difficulty: Under the Administrative 
Procedures Act the cases have to be rotated in a practical sense and 
that creates a little problem for us. Then I think maybe more im- 
portant than that, if you really get into that problem it is difficult to 
point clearly to an economy in the thing you are thinking of and the 
thing we are still talking about over on the Board. 

Mr. Hanp. You estimate a travel item in fiscal 1957 of $635,000. 
Do I take it to mean you do not think you could cut that down enough 
by establishing 1 or 2 other offices to make it worth while? 

Mr. Lerepom. That is right. That is what we think. Possibly 
Mr. Lang could give a better statement on that problem, with which 
he struggled, of possibly stationing the trial examiners out away from 
Washington. 

(The statement submitted follows: ) 
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STATEMENT EXPLAINING AGENCY’S CONSIDERATIONS TO DaTE ON TRIAL EXAMINER 
DECENTRALIZATION 

A detailed analysis of costs involved in travel and per diem by hearing examiners 
inder a decentralized stationing of hearing examiners showed a very limited 
savings in travel and per diem because of the following: 

1. Considerable number of hearings are away from headquarters city and would 
still require overnight travel by hearing examiner. 

2. Approximately 50 percent of the travel from Washington, D. C., is by plane, 
cutting down travel time to at most about 6 hours. 

On the other hand there would be certain administrative difficulties that should 
be considered. 

1. Would decentralization be in violation of the spirit of the Administrative 
Procedures Act which provides for rotation of hearing examiners? 

2. Clerical overhead expenses would be increased. 

3. Flexibility in scheduling and assigning hearing examiners would be lost 
because of variations in workloads from region to region. 

The estimated travel costs for the Division of Trial Examiners, based on an 
estimated 450 new hearings to be conducted, is $65,450, for fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Hann. Does the Board take the cases on the transcript and 
recommendations furnished by the examiners? 

Mr. Lrexpom. That is right, and on exceptions that the losing 
party or maybe sometimes both parties, will make. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you hear them orally or just as an appeallate court? 

Mr. Lexepom. We hear oral arguments from counsel in a few cases. 


As many as we can manage with the heavy load of work we have. 


CASES DISPOSED OF AT BOARD LEVEL 


Mr. Hann. How many of those cases did you hear in fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Lexpom. Do you mean that we heard oral argument on, 
or that we decided? 

Mr. Hann. That you decided on the basis of the transcript. 

Mr. LeEepom. Do you have that figure, Mr. Wright? We disposed 
of at the Board level 314 proceedings in unfair labor practices and 
1,653 representation proceedings. The representation matters are 
simpler matters usually than the unfair labor practice cases. 

Sometimes the unfair labor practice cases are very involved with a 
record of six or seven thousand pages that we have to go through. 
I mean at the Board level. 

Mr. Hanp. How many pending cases were there at the end of the 
fiscal year you would have liked to have disposed of but could not 
reach, speaking about the Board? 

Mr. LeEpom. I am not sure we have the figure here. I am afraid, 
sir, we haven’t that. 

Mr. Hanp. Could you supply it for the record? 

Mr. Lerepom. Yes; we will supply that. 

(The information requested may be found on pp. 287 et seq.) 


NUMBER OF TRIAL EXAMINERS 


Mr. Hann. How many trial examiners do you have? 

Mr. LeEpom. 46 or 48; I believe 8 are located at the San Francisco 
office. The thing you have been suggesting, we did find practical 
some years back to the extent that we established this field office at 
that extreme distance, San Francisco, and we think that is working all 
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right. It would appear if it is good there, it is possible it would be 
vood in other parts and we are going to give further attention to that. 
Mr. Hanp. In addition to your trial examiners, how many other 
hearing Officers, either attorneys or otherwise, but who do hear these 
matters in the field and report them to you, do vou have? 
Mr. Leepom. That figure I am sure appears in one of our tables 


BREAKDOWN OF PERSONNEL BY TYPE 


Mr. Kammuouz. Perhaps you would be interested in the breakdown 
of field personnel. The regional directors and chief law officers, one 
in each regional office, total 43. Field examiners—and that includes 

. few officers in charge who happen to be in a subregional office- 
ai 244. Field attorneys 105, and the balance of the field 
staff, field clericals, totals 296. 

Mr. Hanp. Field clericals? 

Mr. Kammuouz. Field clericals, secretaries, and so forth in the 
regional office. 

Mr. Hanp. Outside of the level of officials we have spoken of, the 
examiners, attorneys and so forth, how many clerical employees do 
vou have at headquarters in Washington? 

Mr. Wricut. We don’t have that gathered in one place. There 
are secretaries in each staff. 


PROFESSIONAL AND CLERICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hann. I wonder if it would be difficult for you to furnish for 
the record a brief statement showing the division of your present 


|,178 employees. 
Mr. Wricut. Between professional and clerical? 
Mr. Hann. Yes. 
Mr. Leepom. We will do that. 
(The statement submitted follows: 
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BACKLOG 


Mr. Hanp. To what extent, if at all, has your backlog of undisposed 
cases Which w vould come before the Board been increasing? 

Mr. Leepom. I think we have explored that this afternoon and 
find at this moment we haven’t the figures, but I believe the things 
that Congressman Taber asked for will reflect that. 

The backlog as | get the picture - 

Mr. Hanp. You are asking, if I may interrupt, you are asking for 
a very substantially innnent appropriation, the largest you have 
ever had, and it is on the basis of backlog, so it is important for us to 
know how old that backlog is, for example, and how serious it is. 

Mr. Lerpom. Our increase is not predicated alone on an increasing 
backlog. 

Mr. Hann. Plus your anticipation of additional work because of 
the merger of two great unions? 

Mr. Leepom. Trying to reduce the normal backlog. 

Mr. Hanno. To get ready for new business? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes; what we think will be a heavy flow. We 
certainly will submit as clear a picture as we can of our backlog for the 
record. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Hanp. What occasions vour substantially increased estimate 
for travel? Is it the general nature of your workload or increase in 
per diem or both? 

Mr. Lerepom. I am sure that is geared directly to our proposed 
increase in personnel in the field. That is where the great bulk of 
travel expense occurs. 

Mr. Hann. Are you spending all your travel expense allowance in 
1956 or will vou have some left over, or will you run short? 

Mr. Leepom. Can you answer that? 

Mr. Wriecur. That runs approximately as shown there for 1956. 
Going on through 6 months of the period so far, it appears from all 
indications to be coming to about the same estimate as we have indi- 

cated. Most of the travel is incurred not by the trial examiner staff 
but by field staff in investigating cases in the field before the informal 
dispositions take place, as well as for the formal work. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Hanp. What accounts for your some $175,000 estimated 
increase in printing and reproduction? Is that again attributed to 


vour estimated increased workload, transcripts, et cetera? 


Mr. Wricut. There are two factors. As part of our problem for 
this year, finding the work was coming in heavier than we originally 
estimated, we deferred printing Board decisions which should be 
printed for a record for the parties. We have deferred them until 
next year so we could make as much money as possible available to 
the processing of cases. And the printing problem largely is to catch 
up on that item. 
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LAST-OFFER ELECTIONS 


Mr. Hann. In your opening statement the following language 
appears: 

The estimate does not include funds for representation elections in the building 
construction industry or for last-offer elections in national emergency disputes 
because these elections have not been required to any extent in recent years, 

Is there some rexson for lack of requirement of the so-called last- 
offer elections? 

Mr. Leepom. We have found there are ne last-offer situations 
arising. | am not sure whether one ever has. 

Mr. Wricur. Yes. 

Mr. Hanpb. The point is, parties are not taking advantage of that 
provision of the act? 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right. 

Hanp. Is there anv special reason for that? 

Mir. Leepom. I have never given any serious thought to that. | 
don’t know why. I have never heard expression from anybody on the 
Board about that. Mr. Kammholz. have vou an wv lew on ths at? 

Mr. Kammuouz. No; | have no particularly precise view on that 
except to re iterate what vou have said. They simply don’t come to 
us. Apparently the relationship is such that there are overriding con 
siderations which impel them to take other action, 

Mr. Hann. That is all, thank vou. 


» 


OBLIGATIONS TO DECEMBER 31 . 


Mr. Taser. Will vou tell us what vour obligations were down to 
the 31st of December? 

Mr. Wricut. Through December 31 our obligations were ap- 
proximately $4,335,000. 

Mr. Taser. Thank you. 


BASES FOR INCREASED BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mir. Hann. I feel it is important that we get a fairly good break- 
down on this personnel situation and also a quite ¢ omplete breakdown 
on the backlog of cases divided into their categories, and also some 
information as to the average age of cases undisposed of so we can 
determine how serious the backlog may be. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 282 and pp. 287 
et seq.) 

Mr. Denton. | would like to know how much is based on the 
proposed increase in load. If you didn’t expect this increase in load, 
what would you require? 

Mr. Leepom. I can’t answer that precisely Mr. Wright, have you 
any basis on which to estimate it in dollars? 

Mr. Wricut. No— 

Mr. Denton. You made up your budget, so much of it required 
for the present load and so much for increased load. How a was 
it based on expected increase? 
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Mr. Wricur. Presumably a comparable base would be what we 
vere estimating back in 1955 when we began this underestimating 
problem. Do you have in mind taking— 

Mr. Denton. You said that the combined AFL and CIO wet 
yoing to start an organizational campaign and you assumed th ut 
would throw increased loads on the Board. I want to know how muc! 
of your proposed budget increases is based on that expected increas: 

\ir. Wrigur. Nothing is in here for that proposition. All that is 
in this budget request is to clear the decks, so to speak, so that we ar 
‘adv when that load hits. We don’t know when that will oce ir 


1956 APPROPRIATION 


\lr. Denton. You 2% an appropriation of $8 million. 

\lr. Wricut. Yes, si 

\Ir. DeEnNToN. You are operating on almost half of it nov 

\ir. Wrient. Yes; the Budget Bureau won’t allow us to o 
much beyond that. We would be incurring a deficiency if we wer 

\lr. Denton. If you operated the same way next vear that you d 
the first half of this vear, vou would need $8,670,000? 

Mr. Wricur. Something like that; ves, sir. . 

Mr. Denton. You are asking for an increase of $1,330,000? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes. That is based on getting rid of some «tf 
pending loads that we now have on hand which resulted from 
estimating our case problems in fiseal 1955 and in fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Denton. Some of those rules that vou have adopted will 
to decrease vour load, will they not? 

Mr. Wricut. There has been some. 

Mr. Leepom. I wonder if you refer to our jurisdictional standard 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Leepom. That is not a very significant thing in this connection 
The number of cases that we take under the so-called new plan, the 
1954 plan, is not appreciably less than under the old 1950 plan. 

Mr. Denton. You do not figure that jurisdiction rule will decreas: 
your workload? 

Mr. Leepom. Not appreciably. There has been a little increase in 
the number of cases we reject because they don’t meet our jurisdic- 
tional standards, ~_ in this connection it is not a significant figure, 
[ would say. Mr. Lang, what would you say percentagewise thi 
increase has been in jurisdic ‘tional dismissals? 

Mr. Lana. In fiscal 1954 insofar as the Agency is concerned, thy 
dismissals were approximately 4 percent of the case intake because oi 
jurisdiction. The latest figures I have show about 7 percent. Ther 
has been an increase of approximately 3 percent (in dismissals) be- 
cause of jurisdiction, 

Mr. Denton. Does that mean the load would drop 4 percent 
overall? 

Mr. Lreepom. No; percentages relate to a rather small group ot 
cases we dismiss for jurisdictional reasons. 

Mr. Denton. I do not get what the 7 percent and 4 percent are. 
Mr. Lana. The intake would still continue coming in but the 
percent in 1954 were cases dismissed either at the regional office leve! 

or board level because of jurisdictional standards. 
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Mr. Denron. You would have had a bearing before the trial 
examiners? 
Mr. Lana. That is right, and that has increased to 7 percent. 
BACKLOG OF CASES 


Mr. Lanuam. Is there testimony as to the present backlog? You 
want to catch up with the backlog before these new cases you are 


expecting come in. What is your present backlog? How near 


up-to-date are you? 

Mr. Lerpom. Those are figures we are going to set up as well as we 
can in a table and file with the record. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you. Iam convinced you have an increase 
coming, but what worries me is that 17 percent increase in personnel 
is requested, which is rather high. I suppose we are going to have the 
supplemental request here before we even pass on this. 

lf you could at that time break this down as to backlog, and show 
how much is for increased load exclusive of the aftermerger factor, 
and what factors went into that estimate, how you arrived at it, | 
think it would*help the committee. 


ANALYSIS OF CASE INTAKE, COMPLETIONS AND BACKLOG 1953-55 


(The following information was submitted in answer to several 
questions on this subject in the foregoing hearing: ) 


and 1955 


fs 


) 


years 1955, 


per ding caseload for fiscal 


Analysis of case intake, processing, and completions and end-of-yea 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT O. BOYD, BOARD MEMBER 
E. C. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


M. D. LEWIS, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| 


Program by activities: 
1. Mediation 
2. Administration - - --- 


$398, 500 
30, 000 


Total obligations 


Financing: 
Appropriation (adjusted) - ------ a 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases --- 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


— 40 
Number of employees at end of year. 


40 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
BE VOUMROTEIINT 3 isan kb dia bene e cd Sida cb bdikn 
Average grade GS-10.8 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay above 52-week base 1, 040 
317, 612 
92, 910 
30 
11, 744 


2, 697 


Total personal services 
Travel ntact Gt 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
SE OIE DI cn cnncdcuinndnncecandcuundenaddes 


Equipment 1,027 


| 


428, 500 | 


428, 500 | 


41 | 


$7, 143 | 


$316, 572 | 


2, 480 | 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 


$424, 791 | 
31, 209 | 


456, 000 | 


435, 000 | 


21, 000 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 


41 | 
40 | 


41 


$7, 971 


GS 


$342, 340 


343, 480 | 


96, 870 


50 | 
10, 100 
3, 000 | 


Total obligations 428, 500 


456, 000 


26 


10.7 | 





, 1956. 


1957 estimate 


$438, 791 
31, 209 


470, 000 


470, 000 


1957 estimate 


41 
41 
41 


$7, 821 
GS-10.7 


$336, 330 


118, 120 
50 

10, 000 
3, 000 
2, 500 


470, 000 
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uli : Adju 

Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances ealle 
elec silinbiccaiaainaiiis = areclcaietemiance cia T 


any 


























{| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


AON al cAI, A Al oe al EE ce te ieee tine Be ate Sb aah, Re) Tree 
eme 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
| | upo! 
Appropriation E ‘ 5 = ; $425, 500 $435, 000 $470, 000 to U 
Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, National Railroad eme 
Adjustment Board, National Mediation Board”’ (69 Stat. | | if i 
240) -.. nga yee 3, 000 | a _ : 
sista at lant cca ona i eme 
Adjusted appropriation. . , ‘ 428, 500 435, 000 470, 000 tatic 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases eo as ee 21, 000 a : oc 
Obligated balance broyght forward sk ceeaen. 7 30, 819 29, 231 29, 231 MT 
$$ $$ | —_— —— —— adyjt 
Total budget authorizations available_____- - 459, 319 485, 231 499, 231 ced 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES li . 
| qaivi 
Expenditures— and 
Out of current authorizations 399, 269 416, 000 449, 000 adit 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation ___- 20, 000 1, 000 adyt 
Out of prior authorizations___- 19, 635 20, 000 20, 000 k 
; Tost eee ene ee hans invé 
Total expenditures 418, 904 456, 000 470, 000 Me 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring : 
for obligation) 11, 184 sebdinaela ; 2 esse 
Obligated balance carried forward_-___. _- , 29, 231 29, 231 29, 2% dis¢ 
Total expenditures and balances. - ctiiataiecie cersisinoedl 459, 319 485, 231 1 


The 
tot 


“ hi eS tim 
Mr. Fernanpgz. We have before us now the National Mediation q 
Board. We are happy to have you here, gentlemen, you have a sta 


prepared statement, don’t you? API 
nat 

STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN EDWARDS of § 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, there has been a statement prepared by Mr. for 
Edwards, who is Chairman of the Board, and is unable to be here by nel 
reason of the fact there has been a very serious strike on an airline te 
contract and Mr. O’Neill, the other member of the Board is ineapaci- ati 


tated, because of a slight accident recently, so I am here representing 
the Board and I will ask that the statement that was prepared for 
Mr. Edwards be incorporated in the record. 
Mr. Fernanpez. That statement will be incorporated in the 
record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


lik 


of 
qu 
in 

My name is Leverett Edwards, Chairman of the National Mediation Board, 
This Board is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Government 
which was created under the 1934 amendments to the original Railway Labor 
Act. of 1926, supplanting the former United States Board of Mediation. The 
fiscal year 1957 will be the 23d year of operation of the present Board, and the 
3lst year of the Railway Labor Act. The original act placed on this Board 
the responsibility of maintaining peaceful labor relations in the railroad industry. 
The commercial airlines were placed under the Board’s jurisdiction by an amend- 
ment to the act passed in 1936. 

The primary duty of the National Mediation Board is that of mediating 
disputes between labor and management in the rail and air transport industries 
concerning changes in rates of pay, rules and working conditions. This Board 
also is charged with the duty of resolving representation disputes arising among 
the employees of the rail and air carriers by conducting ballot-box elections, or 
making checks of the signatures on authorization cards. The Railway Labor 
Act also makes it the duty of the Board to make interpretations, when necessary, 
of agreements reached through mediation. The Board also holds hearings and 
makes determinations of the proper grouping of rail and airline employees in 
crafts or classes for representation purposes, Another duty of the Board is the 
naming of referees to sit with the various divisions of the National Railroad 
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Adjustment Board, and the appointment of neutrals to arbitration boards, when 
called upon to do so. 

The estimate for arbitration and emergency boards is a contingent fund, and 
any unexpended amounts therein at the end of the fiscal year are returned to the 
Treasury. It is difficult to forecast with any degree of accuracy the number of 
emergency boards which may be required in a given fiscal year, as this depends 
ipon emergency situations threatening traffic interruptions that arise from time 
to time. Our experience during the current year has shown a smaller number of 
emergency boards, which has been brought about by the Board’s present policy 
of insisting on settlements by the contesting parties without the creation of 
emergency boards, particularly in cases involving grievances and rules interpre- 
tations, which are not susceptible of settlement under usual emergency board 
procedures. This policy has resulted in a large number of special or system 
adjustment boards set up to handle such dockets and an extension of this pro- 
cedure is anticipated during the fiscal year 1957. 

The total expenditure requested by this Board is therefore the sum of $720,000, 
divided into $470,000 for salaries and expenses of the National Mediation Board 
and $250,000 for emergency boards, arbitration boards, and special boards of 
adjustment on the railroads. 

Finally, the National Mediation Board certifies to the President disputes 
involving rail or air carriers and their employees which in the judgment of the 
Mediation Board threaten to deprive a substantial portion of the country of 
essential transportation service. In such instances, the President may, in his 
diseretion, create an emergency board under section 10 of the Railway Labor Act 
to investigate the dispute and report to him their recommendations for settlement, 
The recommendations of such emergency boards are not binding upon the parties 
to the dispute, but this procedure provides a 60-day cooling-off period during which 
time means may be found to settle the controversy. 

To perform the duties outlined above, the National Mediation Board has a 
staff of 41 employees, which includes the 3 Board members who are Presidential 
appointees. The Board has a field staff of 25 mediators, who are engaged in the 
handling of mediation and representation disputes. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for a total appropriation 
of $470,000 for salaries and expenses for the fiscal year 1957. 

In addition the Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for $250,000 
for fiscal 1957, for the estimated cost of emergency boards under section 10, 
neutral arbitrators under section 7 and for neutrals appointed to sit with special 
or system boards of adjustment to hear and decide grievance and rule interpreta- 
tion disputes arising on the rail carriers. For the current year we had an appropri- 
ation of $250,000 for this fund. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Do you have any additional comments you would 
like to make in support of the justifications? 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t. The justification has been prepared by our 
office and “ have it before you. I would be glad to answer any 
questions. I don’t know that I have anything in the way of augment- 
ng the statement other than any details you may want to inquire 
about. 


SMALLER NUMBER OF EMERGENCY BOARDS 


Mr. FernanpprEz. In Mr. Edwards’ statement on page 2 it is 
stated that the smaller number of emergency boards has been brought 
about by a change in the Board’s present policy. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. Well, here is what we have been trying to do. 
We have been denying certification to the President for emergency 
boards on small carriers and, generally speaking, larger carriers, where 
the strike docket was composed of grievances. Grievances are matter 
which should go to adjustment boards, but in the last 2 or 3 years 
we have bad an increasing number of strike dockets that have inc luded 
a great number of grievances. The only thing on the docket has been 
these grievances. These we have been trying to work out, either by 
establishing a system board or through mediation. It has put quite 
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a burden upon our mediators. These are matters which are not, 
strictly speaking, directed to our Board, but because they are on the 
strike dockets, we have had to handle them, and we have simply tried 
harder to get a settlement rather than refer such matters to emergency 
boards. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. FerNANpDEz. You might explain to us the increase of $14,000 
that is requested for 1957. 

Mr. Boyp. Well, I will have to ask Mr. Lewis to give you an answer 
on that. I think that comes out of the fact that we were faced with, 
and pleasantly so, I must say, with the increase in pay and per diem. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Fernanpez. Actually there is an increase of $21,250 requested 
for travel here; the $14,000 is merely the net increase. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right; for all travel. 

Mr. Boyp. You see, the mediators, the 24 or 25 we have, are con- 
stantly on the move. For the few of them that have established 
homes, when they are home they are off of travel allowance, but, 
generally speaking, they are on per diem a great part of the year; 
as a matter of fact, more on than not, because they are moved from 
community to community, wherever we have a problem for them to 
attend to. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. What is the reason for the additional travel this 
year as compared to last year? 

Mr. Boyp. Well, simply the increase from the $9 to the $12. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Oh, I see. 

Any questions on this part of the justification? 


COMPARISON OF SCOPE OF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD WITH NATIONAL 
RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


Mr. Hann. What is the fundamental difference in the scope and 
jurisdiction between your National Mediation Board and the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board? 

Mr. Boyp. Well, generally it is this: The problems that arise, that 
is, the disputes that arise between a carrier and employees over the 
formation and revision of contracts are matters which come to us in 
mediation. Disputes that arise between a carrier and its employees 
over the interpretation of a contract already made, are matters which 
are denominated as grievances, and go to the Adjustment Board. 

You will probably notice under section 3 of the act that the juris- 
diction of the Adjustment Board is limited to disputes arising over 
grievances and the interpretation and application of agreements. We 
are concerned primarily with disputes in the negotiation of the agree- 
ments. Another principal duty of the Mediation Board is holding 
elections to resolve representation disputes among rail and airline 
employees. 

Mr. Hanp. Is there any reason why these two functions shouldn’t 
be consolidated? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, fundamentally there is. As a matter of fact, prior 
to the 1934 amendments, they were somewhat consolidated under the 
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former United States Board of Mediation. The functions of the 
Adjustment Board in Chicago are judicial in essence, they are inter- 
preting contracts and making decisions. 

The function of mediation is quite different from the judicial aspect, 
We are not able to tell the parties, in mediation, what to do. We can 
suggest, encourage, in one way or another, what we think might be a 
way out of the difficulty; but once you combine both the judicial 
function and the mediation function in the same body, we will be 
less effective as mediators. Such combination was the cause of the 
difficulty, as I understand it, between 1926 and 1934. The United 
States Board of Mediation then was overwhelmed with grievances. 
The settlement of such disputes required the Board of Mediation to 
mediate agreements to arbitrate those grievances, as the Board had 
no power of judicial decision. This resulted in a situation which 
brought about the passage of the 1934 amendments, setting up the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. The Congress decided that 
mediation and the handling of grievances did not mix, and set up the 
Adjustment Board specifics ally to handle the latter category of disputes. 
This function hindered their work as mediators. Now, as mediators, 
we talk separately with the parties, and try to get acquainted with 
them, to try to find out what they are thinking. 

Sometimes we try to find out what they are aiming at, to help us 
find a solution, in order to bring the two parties together. Now, you 
cannot combine such efforts and still maintain a judicial attitude. 

Mr. Hanp. Well, I am not entirely sure about that. This is one 
thing about which I have some knowledge. There has been a ref- 
ormation of the judicial system in our State, so that now one of the 
prime functions of the court is to mediate and discuss in rather in- 
formal fashion, to try to find out what the real issues are and to formu- 
late them as best they can and then, on a formal proceeding, they de- 
cide them. That seems to be working fairly well. 

Mr. Boyp. Well, it might. All I can pomt to, Mr. Congressman, 
is that from the history of this Board it has not worked, that is all.. I 
quite agree with you the courts may handle a case on an administrative 
basis to a degree and then in the same proceedings make a decision. It 
is probably a progressive development within our judicial program, 
but again I would suggest that the atmosphere of the court in civil 
matters is somewhat different than the atmosphere in a dispute on 
negotiating an agreement between a carrier and its employees. I 
don’t know the answer other than based on the re ports I have heard. 

Mr. Hanp. It seems there isn’t an awful lot of difference between 
both Bureaus in their functions? 

Mr. Boyp. That is true. The prompt adjudication of grievances 
is essential to good relationship between the employer and employee. 
The prompt settlement of a dispute over a contract term is likewise 
desirable, because the longer the dispute lasts the deeper the sore and 
the harder it is to get back on an even keel. 


REASON FOR BEING SEPARATE FROM MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 


Mr. Hanp. To go one step further along the same lines, what 
reasons would you advance for not consolidating both of these services 
within a general Mediation and Conciliation Service? 
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Mr. Boyp. Well, I am not sure that I am prepared to go outside of 
our field of railroad and airline industries. I am convinced that 
our method—I mean I am convinced that the Railway Labor Act 
and its philosophy of attempting through mediation, and various 
other steps that the law requires the parties to follow, is desirable 
for rail and air industries. Certainly there are other industries that 
come into this same type of work and it would be a good thing for 
industries like the telephone-telegraph, or other public utilities, 
other industries affected by a public interest of that kind. 

Mr. Hanp. I have never been able to persuade myself, and you 
may be thinking along the same lines, but I have never been able to 
persuade myself that railroad labor as such can be set aside as some- 
thing apart from labor. 

Mr. Boyp. I would suggest that its origin is historical. You must 
remember that the labor movement in an organized sense got started 
and more firmly fixed in the railroad industry than in any other 
industry. A member of the Adjustment Board here represents the 
engineers’ organization and will appear before you, and he can tell 
you more about it than I can. 

It seems that the strikes or strife between the carriers and their 
employees attracted the attention of Congress long before the strife 
in other industries did, and the net result was that they have had 
these separate agencies for many years. 

Mr. Hann. Well, you perhaps put your finger on it when you said 
it is historic. It might be historic rather than sensible. 

Mr. Boyp. Well, I am not going to argue. 

Mr. Hanp. I can’t help but draw some analogy, and correct me if 
I am wrong, between the practice in Federal courts and the courts in 
my State where, under modern practice, we have what is known as the 
pretrial conference, in which the judge says, ““Come on in, boys, and 
let’s talk on the record, but more or less informally, about your dif- 
ferences. Now, what can you agree on, and what are your differences, 
and what is this all about?” 

And in a surprising number of cases it works out, the differences 
can be resolved, and in the cases where they are not, then the court 
goes on to a formal hearing in a formal way about those differences. 

I can see some objection to that, but on the other hand, it seems to 
work out very well. 

Couldn’t you do the same thing? 

Mr. Boyp. I am familiar with the pretrial proceedings in Federal 
courts. But you are aware of this difference. The court hands 
down a final decision, but after the processes of mediation are ex- 
hausted in this industry and in all industries, there is still the right to 
strike. The Mediation Board has no power of decision. 

Ultimately, even under the Railway Labor Act there comes a time 
when there may be a legal strike. Your assumption that there could 
be a body that could first be on the administrative or pretrial level 
and then the same body could turn around and give a final answer, 
precludes the right to strike, because they are making a final answer. 

Now, insofar as the Adjustment Board is concerned, that is, in 
effect, what happens now. The decision of the Adjustment Board 
is final and binding on the parties. 
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There is an appeal, to the courts, if the carrier fails to put into effect 
a money award. But there is no such situation outside of the griev- 
ance field. We have no power to compel the parties to take any 
action. 

Now, if you were to give this Board—-or any board—-some board, 
that power with respect to agreement changes then you are taking 
away from the employees the right to strike. You are taking away 
from the employer the corollary right not to agree. That time may 
cone, I don’t know. 

Mr. Hanp. I am not sure whether that answers the question of 
whether you have to have two boards instead of one. 

Mr. Boyp. Well, I am somewhat unprepared to go right into it. 
I do not think I can give you any other answer though, Mr. Congress- 
man, Other than there are certain functions or certain theories that 
you would have to throw out. One is that in formulating a contract 
the parties are equal, sit across the table, bargain collectively and 
themselves voluntarily reach an agreement. If they cannot agree, 
then mediation is ipraked. 

In the field of—or rather, on the level of the grievance, that is, the 
interpretation of contracts, you do have a body which is judicial and 
which does make a final and binding settlement. They tell the 
parties what the answer is. That is not collective bargaining. 

Now, you try to combine those two functions into the same body, 
and have them on certain days, being mediators, and on other days, 
with the same parties, being judicial, and handing down final and 
binding answers, you might find, just on a basis of personalities, con- 
siderable difficulty, as they once did before. 

I can take recourse in the historical difficulties the Board of Media- 
tion had in 1926 to 1934. 

Mr. Hann. Well, my questions are not proper in this case. This is 
an administrative problem and we should not be too concerned with 
these policies. The Appropriations Committee should be concerned 
with the money and not the legislative situation, although I have 
enjoyed getting your thoughts about this. 

Mr. Boyp. I am quite concerned, and I would be delighted to talk 
to you. I have some ideas about it, but I do question whether I 
would want to lay them out here without further thought about it. 


ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BOARDS 


Program and financing 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Voluntary arbitration ; me . ate $131, 000 | $166, 000 $166, 000 
2. Investigations of disputes.._......-..-.-- bhsehdinde 100, 000 84, 000 84, 000 


Total obligations--- ee ‘231, 000 250, 000 | 250, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no ‘longer available... isan 69, 000 eee 


POITIERS 6 oc be Sods oes wins cen cabsddcowckuse 300, 000 250, 000 250, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 

Average number of all employees. -........---..---..-.-.-.--- 9 | 10 | 10 
Number of employees at end of year_-_...........--.--..--_-- -| 11 11 | 11 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent-_-_---..-- | $173, 332 | $198, 000 $198, 000 
02 Travel......- ieee Lo. cae blake eS ee 27,172 | 35, 000 | 35, 000 
05 Rents and utility services Si oa cibeia  eeeelinetiten indiana sal 29, 000 | 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Sr ee GE WOTOIRIIOGIOND | gos oo occ ewanddctaucanmenta | 1, 496 | 2,000 | 2, 000 
I ON iii ani gle i ae aii 231, 000 | 250, 000 | 250, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 














BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
| | | 
OE ee See $300, 000 | $250, 000 | $250, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward... ...........-.--.--------_- 26, 726 24, 128 24, 128 
Increase in prior year obligations..... .....-..-.-..--.-..-.- | By Pe Neawwohantweect 1S Lubwwhsadda’ 
Total budget authorizations available_..............._-- 331, 724 | 274, 128 274, 128 
= ——— = —————— = | — ees 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. ............................ | 207, 694 225, 872 225, 87% 
Out of prior authorizations.....-.-.------------- shebeietacshats 30, 902 24, 128 24, 128 
SON 0a en eed eS baad 238, 596 250, 000 250, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obli- 
gation) ‘ -aemtniiccnndiiotes eat aaa os ek caskale ae fk et ee ha ata a 
Obligated balance carried forward _...........-.....-.-.._..--- 24, 128 24, 128 24, 128 
Total expenditures and balances.....-...-...-.-.....--- 331, 724 274, 128 274, 128 


Mr. Frrnanpez. On page 14 of your justifications, you say that in 
1955 you had 46 special adjustment boards, 11 arbitration boards, and 
4 section-10 emergency boards, at a cost of $231,000, while for 1957 
you contemplate 40 special adjustment boards, which is 6 less than 
1955; 10 arbitration boards, which is 1 less; and 2 emergency boards, 
which is 2 less than previously, at a cost of $250,000. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


How can you justify the increase in cost with the decrease in boards? 

Mr. Boyp. We can only guess, based on last year’s, the year’s 
before record. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Well, the best guess would be that they would be 
the same or a little less; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Boyp. Well, not necessarily. In the first place, you take the 
adjustment board, and your referees there are, of course, drawing the 
same per diem as they have been for a number of years—I mean, the 
same compensation, but there again there is an increase for them on 
the per diem. They are given $12 a day instead of $9 for per diem. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes; but there are less of them, less by nine. 

Mr. Boyp. Now, let’s just take the emergency boards, for 
instance. We had emergency boards on several national movements 
that affected the rates of pay for all of the major organizations, well, 
not all of them, but several of them and two emergency boards on 
large rail carriers. The rail carriers and organizations have just con- 
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cluded a number of national settlements within the last 2 or 3 months. 
One organization has started a new movement for a new increase 
and the new operating rail organizations are now starting a new wage 
movement. It is our best guess or judgment now that we will not 
be called upon this year for as many emergency boards we had just 
this past year. The parties will probably not progress the new na- 
tional movements up within the year, because we have just now con- 
cluded settlements on most of the organizations. However, the 
emergencies that may arise on individual rail or air carriers are 
entirely unpredictable, and may actually result in a larger number of 
boards than we had last year. 

On the arbitration boards—one less, the staff has picked out a num- 
ber. It varies: 9, 11, or 10. The number of arbitration boards 
cannot be predicted. Every mediation case is potentially an arbi- 
tration case. On the system boards we have had some success in 
the past in setting them up, and a considerable number have also 
been set up by voluntary agreement of the parties. 

Now, you understand what a system board is. Perhaps I should 
make some explanation: 

The first division of the Adjustment Board is overwhelmed with 
work and behind somewhat, in handling their dockets. The operating 
crafts have been anxious to get their grievances settled and frequently 
include them in a strike docket. In many instances we have been 
able, through mediation, to get them to agree to set up a system 
board, so they can have prompt settlement, prompt handling of their 
docket grievances. 

Now, our success varies from time to time. Whether we get a new 
board set up or whether we persuade the parties to send the grievances 
to the Adjustment Board is problematical, we can’t tell. 

There is some reluctance on the part of certain organizations to go 
to system boards. I mean, they are making a greater effort to adjust 
their grievances through this mediation process as I said a minute ago. 

We now have 17 strike threats, which are largely based on the 
docket of grievances. That means ‘that mediators step in. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. We are talking about the four section 10 boards? 

Mr. Boyp. No; we are talking about a plain grievance dispute. 

Mr. FerNanpEZ. Well, what board is it you are speaking about? 

Mr. Boyp. Oh, I was speaking of system boards. I talked about 
the emergency boards under section 10. Then ] paid little attention to 
the arbitration board, because we don’t know—we get so many. 

Then I had gone to the special adjustment board, 46 of them last 
year. 

This year we estimate that there will be 40. 


SYSTEM BOARDS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Those are system boards? 

Mr. Boyp. Those are system boards. They are nothing more or 
less than an adjustment board set up on a carrier system. 

In one we would have an adjustment board in Pennsylvania, or 
New York Central—we call this a system, a special adjustment 
board. 

Mr. FerNanpDEzZ. How many are anticipated? 

Mr. Boyp. Forty. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. When you speak about 40, they 
mentioned here on page 14? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Can you break the $250,000 down into the 3 cate- 
gories? How much for the 4 section 10 emergency boards, and how 
much for the general arbitration boards, and how much for the 
40 special boards? 

Mr. Boyp. I would have to ask Mr. Lewis to answer that. 

Mr. Lewis. There is no way you can give a specific figure. You 
only estimate, as has been our experience, that unless we have a little 
leeway, and then the emergency board is threatened, and we don’t 
have enough money to meet the bill. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In other words, you did not determine the 
number of days and the work done in 1955 and 1956 and adjust that 


to the increase in per diem, and arrive at a figure? 
done that? 


Mr. Lewis. No. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It is really a guess? 

Mr. Lewis. It is an estimate. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. More of a guess. 

Mr. Boyp. Just based on last year’s experience, with a little 
leeway. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I understand, maybe. 


are the ones 


You have not 


Thank you very much. 
NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 


C. W. KEALEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT 
BOARD 


J. A. ANDERSON, MEMBER OF BOARD 
LELAND HOWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956estimate | 1957 estimate 





Program by activities 
Adjustment of grievances: 
(a) Train service employees , oa $157, 573 $183, 700 $185, 500 
(b) Shop employees . 97, 040 115, 700 | 116, 100 
(c) Other nonoperating employees ad . seed 143, 024 | 167, 700 | 169, 300 
(d) Marine employees--. ; 44, 990 $2, 900 
i a rl aiccodl 442, 627 | 520, 000 | 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available....-......-..--.- Dee fo xddeeessacastoaties 


Appropriation (adjusted) - asta 520, 000 
Proposed supplemental « jue to ‘Di Ly HAAN Sane eA oe ln ae | 18, 000 








Total 
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Num) 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


otal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades 

General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 


Total personal services 100 

rravel 0, 29, 400) 
rransportation of things 116 200 
Communication services 7 000 

() Printing and reproduction $13 7, 300 
Other contractual service : 3, 000 
Supplies and materials 5, 921 5, 500 
Equipment 5 5, 500 


rotal obligations 442, 627 OOO 


Budget authorizations, «¢ rpe nditures and balances 


5 O00 


Adjusted propriation 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


Ybligated balance brought forward 
Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


xpenditures 
Out of current authorizati ‘ 3¢ 454, 000 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 3, OOO 
Out of prior authorizations : 53, 736 50, 000 


Total expenditures ; ved : 5, 520. 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation 
Other 
Obligated balance carried forward 


lotal expenditures and balances 





Mr. Fernanpez. We will now hear from Mr. Kealey on the justifi- 
cations for the National Railroad Adjustment Boards. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Keatey. Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have had the 
privilege of appearing before your committee once or twice before, 
and I would like to identify my associates here. 

The gentleman on my right, the first gentleman, is Mr. Leland 
Howard, and he is our administrative officer. 

The gentleman on his right is Mr. J. A. Anderson, a carrier member; 
and, of course, my name is Kealey. 


4°739 56 20 
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I have a very short prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and if you 
feel, on behalf of expediency, we would be entirely willing to place it 
in the record. It touches pretty much on the mechanics of our 
situation, which changes very little from 1 year to the other. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It is pretty much the same as last year? 

Mr. Keauey. qhat is right. 

Mr. Fernanpeh. This committee is the same committee, so if it is 
all right with you we will just put it in the record. 

Mr. Keatey. That is perfectly all right. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, for the record, perhaps I should identify myself and my asso- 
ciates. My name is C. W. Kealey. I am a labor member of the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board. Mr. J. A. Anderson is a carrier member, and Mr. 
Leland Howard is the Administrative Officer. 

I think it might be desirable to give you a brief statement of the establishment 
and operation of the Board. The National Railroad Adjustment Board was 
created by act of Congress, approved June 21, 1934, for the adjudication of disputes 
between an employee or group of employees and a carrier or carriers, growing out of 
grievances or out of the interpretation or application of agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. The disputes are first handled locally 
on the property, and if not adjusted there, are processed through successive steps 
up to and including the chief operating officer of the carrier designated to handle 
such disputes. If not adjusted in this manner, they are then referred to the 
appropriate division of the Adjustment Board for settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the carriers and 
18 selected and paid by organizations of railway employees which are national in 
scope. The act provides for four Divisions of the Adjustment Board, each of which 
has jurisdiction over disputes involving certain groups of employees. For 
example, the First Division has jurisdiction over disputes involving train and yard 
service employees; the Second Division, shop craft; the Third Division, clerical 
forces, maintenance-of-way men, dispatchers, etc.; and the Fourth Division, 
water transportation and miscellaneous. 

There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 carrier, on each the First, Second, and 
Third Divisions, and 6 members, 3 of each labor and carrier, on the Fourth 
Division. Since the labor and carrier members are equally divided, they fre- 
quently deadlock on cases, in which event they attempt and many times do agree 
upon a neutral, or referee, to sit with the Division as a member and make an award. 
If the Division fails to agree upon and select a referee, that fact is certified to the 
Mediation Board, which Board then selects the referee. 

During the fiscal year 1950, preceded by an agreement by the parties, there 
were established two regional or supplemental boards to reduce the large backlog 
of cases before the First Division. ‘These have been terminated. 

A number of railway labor organizations, prior to the creation of the Board, 
had no statutory machinery for the settlement of their disputes. The number of 
cases being submitted on behalf of these employees, as well as some other groups 
of employees, continued rather uniform over a period of years but are now showing 
a decided tendency to increase. This is due to changes in the law and agreements, 
among which was the adoption of a 40-hour workweek. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard railroad labor 
organizations and approximately one and a quarter million railroad employees. 
There are about 130 class I railroads and hundreds of others. There are about 
5,000 agreements in effect between the carriers and labor organizations covering 
rates of pay, hours of service, working conditions, ete. It is these agreements 
with which we deal. 

During the past fiscal year, the four divisions of the Board received and 
docketed 1,718 cases and disposed of 1,305. Many of these cases involve hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

Other than the establishment and operation of the regional or supplemental 
boards, which have been terminated, and other than the general increase in the 
cost of practically everything, there has been little change in the cost of operation 
of the Board. We have virtually the same number of employees and occupy the 
same space that has been occupied for several years. Over a period of years, 
there has been some increase in requirements for referees, but we do not consider 
it sufficient to be alarming. 
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Our estimate for the fiscal year 1957 is $525,000, which is only $5,000 more 
1an the appropriation or estimate for the current year. It is based upon our 
xperience of more than 21 years. We should like to stress the fact that the 
ilaries of the members of the Board are paid by the labor organizations and the 
arriers. It has been estimated that this amounts to about $500,000 per year. 

addition, both labor organizations and the carriers furnish research and tech- 
ical assistance to some of their members. Thus, these two parties bear more 
than half the cost of operation of the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad to answer 

y questions the Committee may want to ask. 

Mr. Kerauey. If there are any questions that you care to ask, we 
vould be only too glad to try to answer them. 


BXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. FerNanpez. On page 6 of your justifications are shown the 
nereases that you are requesting. For printing and reproduction, 
there is a slight i increase. Will you tell us about that increase for the 
coming year? 

Mr. Kratey. Mr. Howard will answer that. 

Mr. Howarp. Our awards tend to get just a little bit longer all the 
time, and we anticipate that they will = to increase just 
slightly, slightly more than the current fiscal yes 

Mr. Fernanvez. Just alittle. It is just an calitinte? 

Mr. Howarp. No; based on our best judgment that they will 
increase, as they have in the past, and it will require that much addi- 
tional to have our printing done, 

Mr. Fernanpgez. And what about equipment, these additional 
expenses? 

Mr. meee, That is correct. Most of our equipment, Mr. 
Chairman, is 20 or more years old, and it does tend to wear out. We 
try to eniiiie a little bit each year to keep it in usable condition. 

“Mr. FERNANDEZ. On page 7 you say that during the last year 
referees were employed a total of 1,592 days. Is that 1955 you are 
speaking about? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. $119,290, settled 766 cases. That is against 
anticipated 1957 needs for 1,960 days and $147,000. At what do you 
estimate disputes for 1956? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, of course, 1956 is only half over. Our obliga- 
tions for 1956, at December 31, were $53,700. oe it has been 
our experience also that the first 6 months of the year, due to the 
summer vacation and the Christmas vacation, are less eh an they are 
the last 6 months; so that we anticipate that we just will have enough 

yr 1956. 

Incidentally, we do absorb in there the additional $3 per diem 
increase, for which we are not asking any more money for the next vear. 

Mr. FerNanpez. Back to the request for printing, on page 10 you 
mention the fact that you have to furnish the Library of Congress a 
number of copies of the printed volumes of awards. Are those 
furnished free to the Library of Congress? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. There is a law that requires us to do that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How many do you furnish them a year? 

Mr. Howarp. lt is around 75 volumes, as I recall. 

Mr. Fernanpez. About what would be the cost of those 75 volumes. 
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Mr. Howarp. Well, that is, it is 75 of each volume. We get out 
somewhere near 10 volumes during the vear, so that there would be 
10 times the 75, which would be 750 and, as I recall, the cost of them 
is around $4 each. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Hand? 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD AND 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Mr. Hanp. I want you to understand that this question does not 
indicate the slightest predisposition on my part. 

1 would invite you to comment, in line with the same questions 
that I asked the preceding witness, as to what, in your judgment, is 
the fundamental reason why this agency of vours should not be 
consolidated with the National Mediation Board, or why they all 
should not be consolidated in the general Mediation Service? 

Mr. Kearry. I would be very pleased to undertake to answer that, 
Mr. Congressman, but I do not feel that I am in quite the position 


that Mr. Boyd was in, by reason of the fact that insofar as the labor 


organizations that are represented on these Boards, plus the carrier 
representatives that resolve that particular thing, Mr. Congressman, 
it resolves itself more or less into a matter of policy that would be 
decided upon by the people of the country, the railroads, and_the 
labor organizations; and in fairness to you and the other members 
of this committee, I just don’t feel that I can get into that. I do 
not want to have you or the committee think that I am trying to 
dodge the issue in any way, shape, or manner. 

Mr. Hann. You may do as you wish. I wonder if it is not true 


that this thing grew up, this special agency for railroads and later for 


airlines, grew up, because the railroads make up a great big industry, 
a great big employer of labor, and since that time, many others 
there have grown up, the automobile industry, and telephone industry, 
and whether the basis for this distinction is not historical rather than 
real? 

Mr. Keatey. I think perhaps, Mr. Congressman, I might comment 
on that point. I can go back quite a long way in this business. As 
a matter of fact, I have been in the industry 45 years, come the 11th 
of April, and my memory carries me back quite a long time. 

I think that what brought this all about was that in the very 


beginning, the people involved wanted to find ways and means of 


se ttling their grievances, their disputes, and have some way of reach- 
ing a meeting “of the minds on these many problems that they had. 

Mr. Hanp. I think it has worked pretty well. 

Mr. Keraury. And the experience, it went along step by step. 
And the fact remains, Mr. Congressman, that certainly, to a very 
high degree, the wheels of industry have continued to turn, in the 
railroad industry, while the people who were involved were scrapping 
the thing out. 

Now, of course vou know very well, all you gentlemen, that as far 
as the railroad industry is concerned, the public has a terrific equity 
and interest, and I think that the thing beneath it all was to keep the 
wheels of industry turning and in that way protect the interest of the 
public and at the same time having some ways and means of dis- 
posing of these disputes. 
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Mr. Hann. I agree with you—it worked pretty well. 

Mr. Kearey. And it has worked out pretty good. I ama member 
of the first division and have had the priv ilege of being a member of 

that group, in representing our organization for close to 8 years, and 
before we had this present se tup, we had others, all from which, step 
by step, apparently the parties thought they were making strides in 
the right direction, until you now have this Railroad Adjustment 
Board, an agency to which the parties, once they agree upon these 
contracts, rates, and rules, they might come to when in dispute as to 
their application. 

We have absolute jurisdiction over the determination of such 
disputes if the parties involved elect to submit them to our Board. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Anderson, as representative of the carriers, do 
you have any comment you care to make on the same question? 

Mr. Anprerson. First I want to say that 1 am not at liberty, nor 
authorized to speak for the carriers. 

My authority today is limited to that given me by the adjustment 
hoard to come down to Washington and tell this committee what we 
think we need in order to function as contemplated by the act, for the 
next fiscal period. 

Having in mind that I am not authorized to speak for the carriers, 
and addressing myself to your question, it is a question that requires 
considerable thought to answer. I will put it this way: During 
Federal control, when the Government took over the railroads, and 
administered them, agreements were entered into which followed ¢ 
pattern more or less national in scope, and when the railroads were 
turned back to their owners, Congress then enacted the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 creating a Board with headquarters in Chicago. 

That Board more or less had the authority in line with your thoughts. 
They had the authority to make rules. They had the authority to set 
rates and they had the authority to dispose of grievances. 

Now, that law was amended in 1926, and the act of 1926 followed 
more closely to the present act, as amended, of 1934. 

In the act of 1926, the adjustment boards were voluntary. In the 
act of 1934 they are compulsory, and the National Board has head- 
quarters in Chicago; the parties name the members, that where they 
fail to do so, it empowers the Mediation Board to name the members, 
and still reserve unto the parties the right to have system boards, 
if they see fit. 

Mr. Hanp. I do not want to interrupt you. I do not want to take 
the time of the committee unduly. 

My question is only this: Whether you would like to comment on 
whether it could effect some savings in money without any sacrifice 
in efficiency, by (a) consolidating these two boards or (6) consolidating 
both of them into a National Conciliation Service, that handles all 
of labor? 

Mr. AnpERSON. My answer to that question, is, so many people 
said it won’t work, and it would only last a short time. It has lasted 
over 20 years. The thing that makes it work are the top labor 
organizations and the top representatives for management, and 
whether they could devise something along the lines of your thoughts 
which would be better, I would be unable to answer. 

Mr. Hanp. All right. You are pretty well satisfied with the 
way things are going now? 
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Mr. ANperson. Well, it could be worse. 
Mr. Keauey. It has been a pleasure, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1956. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 
COL. RAYMOND J. KELLY, CHAIRMAN 

HORACE W. HARPER, BOARD MEMBER : 

THOMAS M. HEALY, BOARD MEMBER wate 
FRANK J. McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER Aver 
GEORGE F. PUSACK, CHIEF EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT “oe 
MICHAEL RUDISIN, DIRECTOR OF FISCAL ACCOUNTS Aver 


C 


RICHARD QUINLAN, ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





l 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimat 


Program by activities: 


1. Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings ‘ $498, 914 | $551, 370 | $512, 837 
2. Processing and certification for payment ofinitial claims 4, 416, 230 4, 327, 764 | , 941, 912 
3. Monthly recertification and payment of awarded 





| ie RSA HE STAT athe ae J ; , | 730, 259 771, 617 , 000, 544 
4. Hearings and appeals-_. : 38, 042 | 42, 415 42, 415 
&, Actuarial services i 126, 287 149, 329 144, 28* 
6. General administration__- bbecWeneud ‘ a 568, 481 | 650, 505 666, 004 
Total obligations Leptin dldae ee 6, 378, 213 | 6, 493, 000 7, 308, 00 
Financing | | 
Unobligated balance no longer available_-- ---- 10, 787 Deadbeat eee 
Limitation ee 6, 389,000 | 6, 100, 000 | 7, 308, 004 
Proposed increase in limitation due to pay increases sim a ete GUO, COU Taetwdncccas : 
| Limi 
ee eet ae = ideale - Prop 


’ ; Oblig 
Obligations by objects 


ll pe | ; 
Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimat 


— —____— ——E . as $$$ _ — 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD | 


Total number of permanent positions. .........-.---- si aie 1, 300 1, 250 
Full-time equivaient of all other positions...................-- 23 | 
Average number of all employees. .....-.--------------- wboke 1, 182 1, 161 


Number of employees at end of year-_------- piel sme isae oe ais 1, 210 1, 155 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
ee nines wnetieiien dian onaehue bab $4, 126 
ie ooo ag SOR oe yeah tiene aan | GS-5.4 | 





01 Personal services: 


ID DR es EL Jel odeebbbiueachatnabes $4, 915, 605 $5, 196, 694 

Positions other than permanent-.............-..----.-- 67, 102 | 41, 084 | 

Regular pay above 52-week base--.-.-.------- sniciadent 18, 910 SEW Vo ccewaceeeee 
Payment above basic rates.......-.-.........--.-....- 169, 491 17, 904 


Other payments for personal services.............-.-.-- 3, 224 2, 341 





Total personal services................-..----------- 5,174,332 | 5, 277, 977 | 
On ea ee ce ee SES eT eee 131, 227 | 127, 436 


OS Trammortstion Of Chimes. o44 6s5eih ie 45.45 thd 5c do 11, 750 11, 293 
A, CORIIIRREAO BELWIOOE.. 6 ono coc ck cd cweccusessssccecase ove 51, 306 50, 736 

ya gD eet Sey ee ee) ee awwnh teins 283, 798 292, 000 
05 Rents and utility services...........-..- Jcbnusiseeoescaess 364, 023 374, 099 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


: ; | | 
Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estim 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD—continued 


Printing and reproduction. .-- ; $56, 649 $56, 328 
Other contractual services Sees : cat 99, 347 102, 972 
Services performed by other agencies.-.- vas oe 43, 523 62, 147 
enibOs OIE CRORGTION 5. onan n cancsccccccns sewesccssea 100, 475 90, 666 
Equipment- ; in wom 32, 222 25, 548 
Refunds, awards, wala 3, 669 983 
14, 255 5, 426 

6, 366, 576 6, 477, 611 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary remaciee slanapahd ria ekg apa doe 
Average grade... dhe shialake Lisboa GS-2.6 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions oh eee ES - $11, 004 
Regular pay above 52-week base : ; 44 
Payment above basic rates gddd a 295 


Total personal services satenn bene ‘ 11, 343 
CURIE CORIEECUUEE SOR TIOUN GS... « ceiicig je < cide pedadcsiuns e 30 
Supplies and materials 264 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and | 
Welfare_- Peninkaneauennael 11, 637 15, 389 5, 498 
6, 378, 213 6, 493, 000 7, 308, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
$6, 100, 000 | $7, 308, 000 
393, 000 ‘ 
609, 870 652, 870 
6, 982, 317 7, 102, 870 7, 960, 870 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures 6, 305, 864 6, 450, 000 | 7, 300 
Balance no longer available: | 


Other ew : 55, 


Obligated balance carried forward Ss 


i 
0 


Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 10, 78 
79 
7 


652, 870 660, 


“, 


317 7, 102, 870 7, 960, 


PAYMENT FOR MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 


Program and financing 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 











Program by activities: Payment to Railroad Retirement 
Account (total obligations) oi oi | $1, 711, 000 


Financing: Appropriation dices 6a ‘ 1,711, 000 
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Obligations by objects 















11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Payment to railroad retirement 
account—1957, $1,711,000. 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimats 


"I 


Appropriation saiaeaaited acetate datAcce Atm ; $1, 711, 000 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) catwarde ‘ he 1, 711, 000 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. We have now the Railroad Retirement Board 
before the committee. 
I have read the justifications, which, by the way, I think are 


detailed and explicit and precise. You have done a good job in ee 


preparing these justifications, as you always do. It is too bad we Full-ti 
’ : . ee a s A veras 
can’t put them all in the record. I think they show you have been News 


pretty zealous about making savings in the retirement fund, preserving ‘ine 
it for the beneficiaries, and in perhaps some cases a little bit too zealous. Ge 


I cannot help but remember something that came up before the 
hearings last year, which I am still wondering about, but we welcome 
you, and you may speak fully and frankly. 
Do you have, Mr. Kelly, a prepared statement? 
Mr. Ketiy. No, I have not. I do not have a prepared statement. 
I noticed that previously, for a number of years, there were no 
prepared statements. 
Mr. FernanpveEz. That is perfectly all right. 


BupDGET JUSTIFICATION DaTA 


We can’t put all the justifications in, but I think that pages 7 and 
8 of the justifications, as well as page 9, that is, table 3 of the justifi- 
cation, and pages 35, 36, 37 and 38, which contain detailed explanation 
of the increases set out in table 3, should all go in the record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, RAILROAD RETIREMENT BoarpD (Trust Funp) 


Itemization of estimates 


Increase (+) 
or 
decrease (— 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 
imitation or estimate (obligations incurred) - . ..--- . $6, 493, $7, : +$815, 000 
OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings 551 
Processing and certification for payment of initial claims 4, 327, 
Monthly recertification and payment of awarded claims 771, 6 
Hearings and appeals : aa 42, 
Actuarial services ‘. 149, 32¢ 
General administration 650, 


Obligations incurred 6, 493, 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


rotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all positions 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salary and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 501 
Average grade. ‘ iS-5.4 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions i. Suiainasataies 5, , 267 $: 9, 266 $607, 999 
Positions other than permanent can ond : , OR4 : 10 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. ----- , 012 20, 012 
Payment above basic rates a a pidataii , 296 , 935 361 
Other payments for personal services oa 2, 341 ‘ 179 


Total personal services . ones 5, , 000 5, 43 437 
GR sos. Jick diene : anit , 436 , 78 , 355 
Transportation of things a , , 293 , 266 24 
Communication services. ---- : ed eT . 736 51, 27$ 543 

ona SC onewuawee ‘ , OOO 6 600 

Rents and utility services ' Gis pba wl 374, 099 38: { . 946 
Printing and reproduction -_-- — - , 328 , 34! +32, 017 
Speer Crear ecertns STINE, os. eens ccnemanncadaah , 019 i 121 
Services performed by other agencies ‘ Saas , 147 , 308 5, 162 
Supplies and materials so eoaiee ich, - , 9R5 OS, 216 , 234 
Equipment GSuiie salah thle dt es 25, 548 57, 93! +32, 387 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities-- - Sousa Se aes ch 983 , 476 +493 
Taxes and assessments daa : ; 5, 426 5, 852 +429 


Obligations incurred -_--- i , 493, 000 7, 308, 000 +-815, 000 
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Statement vetating' opprepriation estimate to current Spproprnatnn f acce 
a — me — ea sciitaaiasinlinincstini intial < 1996. 
further 
(a) Current appropriation: | ” 
Se nner OO TRIN eo ok coc cceeeeo ce Saxo $6, 100, 000 
1956 anticipated supplemental appropriatic mn to meet increased pay 
WS alesse nice ewe aes Kuomasoaus 393, 000 : a 
NE a pte eae ail amelie ee amaalentias 6, 493, 000 ookle 
(6) Deductions: ol $31, 
1, Completion of special project relating to removal of inactive com- | hooklet 
pensation accounts of railroad employees. -- Fp : | $38, 469 niumiedwake ment § 
2. Completion of sixth triennial valuation project el ie 3, 951 lennense ee a - 
3. Decrease in requirements for studies of financial interchange. _____| MOEN I=nakusevaeuse= assist 1 
4. Decrease in costs for the maintenance of accounts of employees’ hoth ¢ 
DED a aon nderarccnneucnreeoeensss : . mee 1, 208 ee 45, 735 of thei 
nee a saan San Oe eee as | 6, 447, 265 ported 
(ec) Additions: 9 7 
1. Cost of publication of a railroad employees’ booklet -_-_---- 31, 653 counedameie Se nrovidt 
2. Provision for scheduled replacement of equipment 32, 387 cca ans . 
3. Increase in travel rates_-_.- em 37, 529 | eee o be 1 
4. Exchange of departmental and field employees 119, 000 | . adding 
5. Increase in cost of the management-trainee program 3, 670 | : 13 veal 
6. Increase in workloads for disability freeze certifications 48, 227 | se) 
7. Increase in workloads for the processing and payment of initial | 
claims 362, 566 | - nereas 
8. Increase in workloads relating to the investigation of the eligibility | | rreates 
of beneficiaries to continue to receive monthly benefits ; 188, 244 aaineiaie eas: 
9. Increase in workloads for the recertification and payment monthly IncUurre 
of awarded claims- ae . 27, 611 | an rineip 
10. Increase in general administr: ation ___- 7 9, 848 860, 735 by the 
(d) 1957 estimate ___- SR at ae ae ; to ee | 7, 308, 000 _& 
nploy 
f emp 
STATEMENT RELATING APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE TO CURRENT APPROPRIATION probler 
This w 
Table 3 lists the specific elements causing changes in appropriation require- amendi 
ments from 1956 to 1957. An explanation of each element, keyed to correspond xchan 
with the table, follows: and po 


iandlit 
5. A 
recruit 
College 


referrec 


(a) 1956 appropriation 
An appropriation of $6,100,000 is presently available for the expenses of ad- 
ministering the Railroad Retirement Act. This amount is to be supplemented 
by an appropriation of $393,000 to meet increased pay costs, to increase the total 
to $6,493,000. However, an additional supplemental appropriation of $495,424 manger 
is required in 1956 to cover additional requirements by reason of amendments to somal 
the Railroad Retirement and Social Security Acts resulting in increased workloads 6. A 
and other administrative requirements not provided in the budget estimates for an 
1956. Although total appropriation requirements for 1956 amount to $6,988,424, 
table 3 relates the 1957 estimate of $7,308,000 to a 1956 total of $6,493,000, which social s 
represents the $6,100,000 appropriation presently available plus $393,000 to alee 
cover increased pay costs. This * 
(b) Deductions to the 
1. In comparing 1957 requirements with the appropriation presently available 
for 1956, a decrease of $38,469 is possible because the 1956 amount provides for 
the completion of a special project relating to the removal of inactive compensa- 
tion accounts of railroad employees. The project entails the mechanical removal 
of approximately 2,600,000 accounts that have had no activity for the 10 years 
1945 through 1954, the listing of the accounts, and the earmarking of registration 
forms to reflect no activity. Upon completion of this project, wage certification 
processes will be facilitated and savings will accrue in quarterly and annual wage 
recording operations. 
2. A decrease of $3,951 from 1956 to 1957 is possible because of the completion 
in 1956 of the sixth triennial valuation of the railroad retirement system. 
3. Under section 5 (k) (2) of the Railroad Retirement Act, studies are required 
to determine the financial interchanges that would be necessary between the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and the railroad retirement 
account to place the former in the same position in which it would have been if ‘mend 
service as an employee under the Railroad Retirement Act after December 31, anal -_ 
1936, had been employment under the Social Security Act from that date. A ee er | 
reduction in requirements for this work accounts for a decrease of $2,047. oe U. 
4. A procedural improvement which eliminated the need for preparing and ever th 


processing of more than 1 million puncheards in connection with the maintenance cca 
I € 


tions b 
nactec 
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1956 is 
approp 
latest ¢ 
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f accounts of employees’ earnings resulting in significant savings from 1955 to 
1956. With this savings reflected in 1956, it was possible to effect only a small 
further reduction of $1,268 from 1956 to 1957. 


Addations 


1. Provision in 1957 for the printing of 1,500,000 copies of a railroad employees’ 
woklet for distribution to all regular railroad employees accounts for an increase 
of $31,653 from 1956 to 1957. The cost of printing is estimated at 3 cents per 
booklet for a total cost of $45,000, of which $31,653 will be charged to the retire- 
nent appropriation. It is believed that the distribution of such a booklet will 
assist in securing a more efficient administration of the acts. It is important that 
oth claimants and potential claimants for benefits under the acts be informed 
if their rights and responsibilities in order that claims be filed properly and sup- 
ported with necessary documentary evidence. 

- 2. The increase of $32,387 in requirements for equipment from 1956 to 1957 
provides for the scheduled replacement of overage equipment. The equipment 

be replaced includes calculating machines with an average age of 19 years; 
adding machines, 18 years; bookkeeping machines, 14 years; and typewriters, 
lo years. 

3. The increase in per diem and mileage rates for official travel accounts for an 
nerease of $37,529. The increase in the mileage allowance accounts for the 
greatest proportion of the increase, since the largest portion of travel costs are 
incurred by the field, where the use of privately owned automobiles represents the 
rincipal means of transportation because of the nature of the work conducted 
the field representatives. 

A new training program involving the exchange of departmental and field 
mployees accounts for an increase of $119,000 in 1957. The program for exchange 
f employees is the culmination of considerable study given over the years to the 

problem of correlating the work of the field with that of the headquarters office. 
This work has become increasingly difficult and complex because of the numerous 
amendments to the law and it has been found as a result of our studies that the 
xchange of employees will not only enable the Board better to serve the annuitants 
ind potential annuitants, but it will also result in a more complete and efficient 
andling of claims and inquiries. 

5. An increase of $3,670 is to cover the training periods of college graduates 
ecruited under a program receiving direction from the Civil Service Commission. 
College graduates who pass the junior professional assistant examination are 
referred to interested agencies for consideration for appointment to positions of 
nanagement trainee GS-5. This management trainee program is a part of the 

ecutive development program of the Board. 

6. An increase of $48,277 is required to cover the ‘‘disability freeze’’ certifica- 
tions by the Board to the Social Security Administratio: Public Law 761, 
nacted September 1, 1954, amended the Social Security Act so as to protect the 

cial security benefits of employees disabled for periods of 6 months or more, by 
iminating such periods in the calculation of entitlement and average wages. 
This “disability freeze’ requires certification by the Railroad Retirement Board 
to the Social Security Administration of wages of disability claimants to deter- 
mine periods of disability. 

7. In comparing 1957 requirements for processing and payment of initial claims 

ith the amount presently available in 1956 for this work, an increase of $362,566 
s indicated for 1957. However, the amount presently available for this work in 
1956 is not sufficient and must be increased by $132,230, since the regular 1956 
ippropriation provided for the disposition of only 135,400 claims, whereas the 
itest estimate of regular claims dispositions for 1956 is 145,390 cases. Claims 
lispositions in 1957 are estimated to increase to 151,450 cases. The productivity 

estimate for 1957 is higher than the productivity scheduled in the 1956 budget 
iocument. 

8. Extensive changes in both the scope and character of the work of policing 
the benefit status of retirement and survivor beneficiaries have been made neces- 
sary by the 1954 amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, which were en- 
ited shortly before the submission of the 1956 appropriation request. The 
imendments included a change in the manner of applying work deductions to 
survivor insurance annuities and to those retirement and spouse annuities increased 
inder the overall SSA minimum guaranty provisions of the Railroad Retirement 
\ct. Whereas the work clause previously required suspension of benefits when- 
ever the individual earned over $75 per month, it now provides for suspension for 
1 or more months whenever total earnings exceed $1,200 for the year. The 


forcement of this restriction will become a major problem only after the first 
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full year of operations or January 1, 1956. Previously, the only cases policed the da 
were disability annuitants under age 65 and widows receiving current insurance the es 
annuities. Now, the cases to be policed cover all survivor insurance beneficiaries , a 


all retirement annuitants and spouses who have had their annuities increased servic 
under the overall SSA minimum guarantee provisions, through the year in which We 
the annuitant attains ‘age 72, and disability annuitants under age 65. These } 

classes represent a total annual load in 1956 of approximately 200,000 cases, let em 
In comparing 1957 requirements for this work with amounts presently available Claim 
in 1956, an increase of $188,244 is indicated. However, since the expanded pro- them 
gram must be started in 1956 to hold possible overpayments to a minimum, an the p 
additional $143,652 also is required in 1956. The larger amount required in 1957 Feld 

is to cover the normal growth in the number of cases to be policed that can be ao 


expected until the retirement system reaches maturity some years hence. and i 
9. An increase of $27,611 is required to cover the continuing growth in work- time i 
loads for the recertification and payment monthly of benefits to individuals on forma 
the payment rolls. Mr 
10. The increase of $9,848 for general administration results primarily from the wee 
provision for filling positions vacant for a portion of the current year. There was would 


a delay in the filling of positions in the electronics section, which is to conduct Mr 
extensive surveys to determine whether electronics equipment would be adapt- 
able to Board operations and the extent of the economies and efficiencies that 
would result therefrom, if any. Also, positions established to give greater em- 
phasis to employee and executive development were filled for only a portion of the 
current fiscal year 


Ny. 


PRINTING olleg 
Comn 


Mr. Fernanpez. Under the heading of ‘‘Additions,” or increases, Mr 


I notice item 1, “Printing,” 1,500,000 copies of railroad employees Is ace 
booklets, which requires an increase of $31,653. Please explain to the vidua 
committee what that is. we ar 

Mr. Ketiy. Well, that is a booklet which explains the law in simple line © 
language that anybody who could read it could understand, and it progr 
tells them how to figure their benefits. the re 


I think that is the booklet we are talking about? 
Mr. McKenna. Yes. In other words, we feel there has been an 
absence of, you might say, life insurance type of information available 
to the individuals, and this booklet, we feel, constitutes the same type 
of information as an insurance police: y. 
Mr. FERNANDEZ. Well, you have been printing and distributing it 
before, have you not? 
Mr. McKenna. We have not had this comprehensive, complete 
type of booklet, but have been putting out leaflets that are available 
when requested by employees, on various segments of the law. This 
would be one complete document which we will manage to get to the 
employee so that when the time comes for him to exercise his rights, 
he will know his rights, and the proper time to exercise them. 


equip 
work. 

Th 
is nig! 
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Mr. Fernanpez. Item 4, which refers to training programs, calls We 
for a considerable increase, $119,000 for 1957. and ¢ 

Mr. Pusack. Mr. Chairman, the program that we have in mind some 
here is an exchange of departmental employees of the Bureau of 
Retirement Claims, with field employees who are working in the 
district offices of the Board, in order to give the two a basic training 
in what you might say is the other half of the work. 

The work arises in the field. The field people do a certain amount 
of development work. They take the applications, obtain various 
proofs, and so on. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 
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Che claim is then sent in to the Bureau of Retirement Claims where 
the data are consolidated with earnings data, both prior service—that 
is, a service prior to the enactment date, and also the subsequent 
service, and on the basis of that the adjudication is made. 

We have found in a test period that to send these field people in and 
let them actually participate in the work in the Bureau of Retirement 
Claims gives them an insight in the adjudication processes, and makes 

them more efficient in their end of the work; and on the reverse side 

the people in the Bureau of Retirement Claims going out into the 
field offices, get an idea, a working idea of what the problems are there, 

and in that way can gage their work and have often saved the fie Id 
time and trouble in the way they go about asking for additional in- 
formation after the claims are in, and items of that nature. 

Mr. Fernanprz. And the Board thinks that the added efficiency 
would justifv the additional expenditure? 

Mr. Pusack. That is correct. 


RECRUITMENT 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Is the same thing true of item No. 5; $3,670 for 
college graduates recruited under a program of the Civil Service 
Commission? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. You see, the Civil Service Commission 
is accelerating the program for recruitment of the college-type indi- 
\ pig I don’t mean the college tvpe, but of college intelligence; and 

are getting awfully low on, you might say the successorship in the 
line of executive talent. We feel it is necessary to have a formal 
program of development so that we can have people available when 
the rest of us in the Service are ready to step out. 


SURVEYS RELATING TO USE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. What about item 10, an increase of $9,848 for, 
as | understand it, some surveys to be conducted. 

Mr. Pusack. Yes, sir. 

As you know, there is a widespread trend in the use of electronic 
equipment in doing work involving high volumes of various types of 
work. 

The Board happens to be one of those agencies that you might say 
is right in the middle, so far as size, as to ‘the application of some of 
these electronic brains, and we are going somewhat slow in making 
any moves to rent or buy any electronic devices until we can make a 
survey of the Board’s work, and determine that savings equal to the 
cost or the rental of the high-priced type machines would be the right 
thing to do. 

We figure that this work may take as much as 2 years, this vear 
and at least part of the next year, to make this survey and come to 
some final conclusions as to whether or not the acquisition of these 
electronic devices would be a paying proposition for the Board. 


1956 APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fernanpez. On page 25, you have a table which shows that 
although the appropriation for this year is $6,493,000 the total 
requirement for this year in 1956 is $6,988,424. The first figure | 
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gave you includes an anticipated supplemental request to cover the 
pay increase. 

How much is that? 

Mr. Pusack. $393,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The second amount I gave you includes also 
another supplemental appropriation request. How much is that? 

Mr. Pusack. $495,424, sir. 


1956 SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Fernanpez. And justification for those increases is being sub- 
mitted with your supplemental request? 

Mr. Pusack. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But you do have on this same justification here 
an explanation of the request made in the supplemental, and since 
they are probably indicative also of what is necessary after this 
year, will you take each one of those items one by one, beginning at 
page 4, and tell us why they are necessary? 

I think it would be well to insert this material in the record first 
and then you may proceed with your statement. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


The supplemental appropriation of $888,424 to be requested for fiscal year 
1956 is to cover unar ticipated increases in workloads and costs as follows: 


: 2° - Amount 
1, Public Law 383, approved Aug. 12, 1955, made a number of changes 


in the Railroad Retirement Act. One of the more important 

changes raised the maximum annuity payable to the wife of a 

retired railroad employee from $40 to $54.30. A second removed 

the restriction against a widow, widower, child, or parent receiving 

a full railroad survivor annuity when also qualified for a social- 

security benefit at the same time. These changes required the 

adjustme nt of approximately 90,000 cases to reflect new monthly 

DORN INN. eee OR eel OR ee eas $155, 436 
2. The 1956 regular appropriation provided for the disposition of 

135,400 claims, whereas the latest estimate of dispositions for 

Re 1S PED Se CIOS. ng emer ntaeeamenns Beg 132, 230 
3. Provision must be made in 1956 to cover the unabsorbed portion of 

costs of making 53,200 wage certifications to Social Security 

Administration under the disability freeze provisions of the 1954 

amendments to the Social Security Act. No allowance for this 

workload was made in the 1956 regular appropriation - - -- 44, 106 
4. An expansion of policing programs was made necessary by the 1954 

amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, which included a 

change in the manner of applying work deductions to insurance 

annuities and to those retirement and spouse annuities increased 

under the overall SSA minimum provisions. The effect of these 

changes was not reflected fully in the regular 1956 appropriation 

request, in that no provision was made for the expansion in both 

the character and scope of policing activities made necessary by 

these amendments. Previously, the only cases policed were 

disability annuitants under age 65 and widows receiving current 

insurance annuities, representing a total annual load of approxi- 

mately 55,000 cases. Now, annual policing questionnaires must 

be sent to all insurance annuitants, all retirement annuitants and 

spouse annuitants who have had their annuities increased under the 

overall SSA minimum provision, through the year in which the 

annuitant attains age 72, and disability annuitants under age 65, 

representing a total annual load in 1956 of approximately 200,000 
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5. A new training program is to be inaugurated to provide for the 

exchange of departmental and field employees to train more 

effectively selected key employees in connection with the adminis- 

tration of the Railroad Retirement Act. The additional com- 

plexities introduced into the retirement program as a result of the 

series of amendments to the act make necessary an accelerated 

and improved training program__---_- * $20, 000 
495, 424 
393, 000 


Total supplemental appropriation requirements___-_- a 6 
1 


CHANGES IN MONTHLY BENEFIT RATES 


Mr. Pusack. The first item which we will request in the supple- 
mental budget that is already in the hands of the Bureau of the 
Budget, is an item of $155,436 for processing what we term as the 
nonrecurring workload due to various amendments of the Railroad 
Retirement Act, which occurred in 1954 and 1955. 

One of the more important changes raised the maximum annuity 
payable to the wife of a retired railroad employee from $40 to $54.30. 

Another one removed the restriction against a widow, widower, child 
or parent, receiving a full railroad survivor annuity when they were 
also qualified for a social security benefit at the same time. 

Now that work required the making of adjustments in a volume of 
approximately 90,000. Some of them we were quite able to do 
mechanically, others required a manual adjustment process. 

Now, I can go into greater detail on that, if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That will not be recurring in 1957, I take it? 

Mr. Pusack. That will not be recurring in “1957. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The next item is $132,230. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Pusack. The item $132,230 covers an increase in what we call 
the regular workload, reflected by an increase in our estimated dis- 
position of claims from 135,400 to 145,390. The reason for those 
increases is partly due to the reduction of the age from 65 to 60 for a 
widow to receive an annuity. That causes the current load to increase 
slightly over what it had been in the past, and the rest is just due to 
a natural increase in what we call the level of claims. Apparently, 
claims are coming in faster and in greater volume each year than they 
have been in the past. That trend manifested itself in'the latter part 
of 1954 and continued through 1955 and we raised our estimate for 
1956 to the figure that I just indicated here. 

Now, just before coming in here I took a look at our claims dis- 
positions for the fiscal year 1956, and there is no doubt that this 
volume will be reached during the year 1956. We have processed 
more claims to the end of December 1955, than we had for the similar 
6 months in 1954. 

Mr. FerNanpDxEz. And what do you estimate it will be in 1957? 

Mr. Pusack. In 1957 the claim volume goes up to, I believe, 
151,450. 
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Mr. Fernanprz. How much additional increase are you asking on 
that item for 1957? 


QP 


Mr. Pusacx. In 1957 we are asking for an increase of $262,376 
over 1956 revised. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Where is that shown in the justifications? 

Mr. Pusack. That is brought out on page 13 of the justifications, 
under the item 
claims.” 

Mr. Fernanpez. Now, you may address yourself to the next item. 


“Processing and certification for payment of initial 


DISABILITY FREEZE 


Mr. Pusackx. The amendment to the Social Security Act, I believe 
it was the 1954 amendment of the Social Security Act, established the 
disability freeze, which allowed a disabled person to drop out of his 
vears of service any period in which he was totally and permanently 
disabled; in order to make those adjudications, it is necessary for the 
Social Security Board to come to the Railroad Retirment Board and 
get a certification of compensation under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
to put with their detail of wage credits, in order to determine that the 
periods of disability claimed were actually nonworking periods. We 
had no idea that we were going to be faced with that expense, and when 
the problem first came up in the latter part of the year, fiscal year 
1955, we approac ns d the Social Security Board with the idea that we 
should be reimbursed for the cost of doing that work, but they claimed 
that it was a routine certification, similar to what we had been making 
for them right along, and indicated that we would have to make those 
certifications at our own expense. ‘This request is to cover making 
53,200 wage certifications to the Social Security Board in the year 1956. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Will that recur? 

Mr. Pusack. That will be recurring. Yes. There is an item in 
the 1957 budget for similar certifications. 

Mr. FernanpEez. How much is that? 

Mr. Pusackx. Now, in 1957 we estimate that we will have to make 
58,600 certifications, compared with the 53,200 that we are going to 
make in the year 1956, and there is a total expense of $60,779 for that 
work, in ’57, which is $4,301 more than we are asking for in 1956, as 
revised. 

Mr. FERN ANDEZ, Will you explain briefly the next item, the 
$143,652 increase? 

POLICING PROGRAM 


Mr. Pusack. The increase of $143,652 is requested in order to 
implement an expanded policing program in the Railroad Retirement 
Board, which is caused by the 1954 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act made by Public Law 761, which also amended the 
Social Security Act and changed the work clauses of both acts. 

Heretofore, our only policing was policing of a disability annuitant 
under age 65 ‘and widows receiv ing current insurance annuities, which 
re presented a total caseload of about 55,000 beneficiaries that we had 
to follow up on, to be sure that they were not earning more than a 
specified amount. 

Now the change by the amendment of the Railroad Retirement Act 
that I referred to established a new work clause providing that we 
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would have to make a deduction of benefits in all cases where the 
beneficiary received an amount over $1,200 per vear. 

Mr. Denton. Did you do that on a quarterly or yearly basis? 

Mr. Pusack. Yearly basis. 

Mr. McKenna. Calendar veat 

Mr. Denron. Why I am asking that is, there was a man who was 
in my office, I don’t know how many times, and he got a job as a 
night watchman, a watchman in a park, and he made enough money 
in one quarter to disqualify him, but he didn’t begin to make $1,200 
au year. Well, they deducted, or stopped his benefits for one quarter 
and he came to my office nearly every day. I wrote to the Board 
about it and it said because he made over 300 in one quarter he was 
disqualified even though he did not make $1,200 or more in 1 year. 

Mr. McKenna. We adopted the practice in the Board of cautioning 
these people that if they anticipate, based on their earnings in any 
month, that before the end of the year they will have éarned $1,200, 
they can have the option of us stopping their annuity at that point 
and recomputing it at the end of the vear for a refund. 

Mr. Denron. That was a great hardship on this man, because he 
just got the job as a watchman for the summer months, and made a 
little extra money and the Board stopped his benefits for 3 months 
and left him without any money for this whole period. 

Mr. McKenna. That would not be the policy. 

Mr. Pusack. That was probably due to a misunderstanding, 
because we tell them “If you expect to make over $1,200 a vear,’’ to 
do that 

Mr. Denton. I wrote no less than five letters to your office on 
that, and they said specifically, if he made more than $300 one quarter, 
he wasn’t entitled to payment. 

Mr. McKenna. The only thing I can associate with that in my 
mind, it might have been under our original law, before we adopted 
the same provision as the Social Security Act. Under the old law he 
was precluded from earning more than $75 in each of 6 consecutive 
months. 

I will be glad to check into the case. 

Mr. Denton. I thought the requirement was based on a whole 
vear, but the Board was very adamant that it was based on a quarter. 
It was an awful hardship. I don’t have any doubt this was the 
Board position, because it wrote me, stating this was its position. 

Mr. Hann. There was an amendment to take care of that. 

Mr. McKenna. As I say, I can’t associate such a set of circum- 
stances, but if vou will give me the reference, 1 will be glad to look 
over it personally. 

Mr. Denton. The man’s name is Grant. I have the file number; 
it is in my Office. 

Mr. McKenna. | will leave word with our Washington repre- 
sentative to call you. 

Mr. Denton. He came to my office the 1st of December and he said 
he hoped his benefit would start before Christmas, but he wasn’t 
eligible until the Ist of January, under the Board’s ruling. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that item recurring? 

Mr. Pusack. That is a recurring item. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How much is requested for 1957? 


72732—56——21 
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Mr. Pusacx. In 1957 the total amount requested for the investiga- 
tion of eligibility of beneficiaries is $412,411 as compared with revised 
estimate for 1956 of $366,481. We had in tle 1956 original appro- 
priation $221,214 for doing this work under our old program. 

The additional money we are asking for or requesting, in 1956, is 
simply to cover the expanded portion, considering that under the 
expansion, our cases go to 200,000 instead of 55,000 under the old 
program. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fernanpez. The next item of $20,000 is for a training program, 
and you have already explained that program, with respect to the 
amount requested for 1957. 

Mr. Pusack. If I may, I might explain that this item is only $20,000 
in 1956 supplemental for the reason that we requested the Bureau of 
the Budget t6 give us a greater amount of money. They felt they 
couldn’t give us, under the terms of the Anti-Deficiency Act, that 
amount, but would permit us to request an amount which we felt. we 
could spend after it became available, as a supplemental appro- 
priation. 

We figured the supplemental appropriation would be approved 
somewhere about the Ist of May, and this would cover 2 months of that 
program, which is continued on into the year 1957. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And those items total $495,424. 

The next item is the cost of pay increase, $393,000, making this 
total for the 2 supplemental requests, $888,424. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


How many additional employees have you requested for 1957? 
Just start with the supplemental. Are you requesting any in the 
supplemental for 1956? 

Mr. Pusack. Yes, sir. 

We are requesting about 76 additional positions and 102%0 man- 

‘ars in the supplemental. The reason for the difference in the num- 
boa of positions and the man-years, is that we expect to do a lot of this, 
and already have done a lot of this supplemental work by means of 
overtime work, with regular employees, because in the period involved, 
in doing this work we can’t stop to take on additional people and train 
them and get the work out. 

We also expect to use temporary employees on the less complicated 
part of the work. 

Mr. Fernanprz. What type of work? 

Mr. Pusackx. They would be mainly clerical, a few claims examiners 
but the major portion of them would be lower clerical, that is, of the 
additional emplovees. 

Now the people that work on overtime would be a cross section of 
the people engaged in doing claims adjudication work, and also the 
field re presentatives who would do additiona! work out in the field in 
connection with this work. 

Mr. FernanprEz. How many have you requested for 1957, addi- 
tional? 

Mr. Pusack. In 1957 we are asking for about 26 additional posi- 
tions, or about 22 additional man-vears, that is, over 1956, on a 
supplemental basis. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. On the supplemental it would be about 30, then? 

Mr. Pusack. If you are referring to 1957, compared . 1956, 
originally, it would be about 125 more man-years involving about 
102 additional positions. 

Mr. FernanpeEz. What is the type of positions? 

Mr. Pusack. Once more, it would be the same thing. It would 
be a cross section of the same type of people. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Clerks and examiners? 

Mr. Pusacx. Clerks and examiners; yes, sir. 


PAYMENT TO RaILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


Mr. FernanpeEz. You are requesting $1,711,000 for payment to the 
railroad-retirement account for military-servi ice credits. I should 
like to call your attention to a paragraph in a report to the Committee 
on Appropriations from the General Accounting Office, which I will 
read into the record: 


RECOMMENDATION OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


In our report submitted to the Congress on February 10, 1955, on our audit of 
he Railroad Retirement Board, we recommerded the recovery of a substantial 
portion of the $334,429,100 appropriated to the Railroad Retirement Board out 
of the general funds of the United States Treasury for the purpose of crediting 
military service as railroad employment. At that time we stated that the Board 
had received in appropriated funds and accrued interest thereon approximately 
$324 million more than was estimated to be required to meet the related benefit 
payments. The 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act (65 Stat. 683) 
transferred from the Board to the Social Security System the responsibility for 
paying a large portion of the benefits arising from military service without requiring 
any transfer of the appropriations received by the Board for the military service 
credits. 

Now, who is right? 

Mr. Pusack. First, may I call attention to the fact that the provi- 
sions of the Railroad Retirement Act established two bases for reim- 
bursing the Board or providing to the railroad retirement account 
moneys for military service credits. The one provides that for all 
military service prior to the enactment of the act, the appropriations 
shall be represented by computing the difference between the actuarial 

value of each annuity based in part on military service and the 
actuarial vale of the annuity which would be payable to the same 
individual without regard to military service. 

All actuarial values are calculated as of the date on which the 
annuity that includes military service credits begins to accrue and are 
based on the combined annuity table of mortality. 

The prior military service is what we are asking for in this appro- 
priation which constitutes a request for the military service credits in 
claims which have been awarded during the fiscal years 1949 through 
1955, inclusive. 

The other provision in the Railroad Retirement Act for military 
service provides that during a war service period, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act will be credited with an appropriation based on the taxes 
that would have been paid on each month of military service at the 
rate of $160 per month. We refer to that as subsequent military 
service, and it is the subsequent military service that the General 
Accounting Office is referring to in that part of its report. 
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If | may, I would like to read or rather interpolate from our letter 
to the Director of Audits of the General Accounting Office in answer 
to his advice that this exception was going to be taken in his report. 

Mr. Fernanprz. This is obviously a rather complicated matter 
and one that the committee will want to study rather carefully so, if 
there is no objection, we will put the entire GAO report in the record 
and give you time to answer it. You can submit your side of it to the 
committee and it will also be made a part of the record. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT 


REPoRT TO COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HovuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OF 
SIGNIFICANT Finpincs DEVELOPED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
DURING THE CoURSE OF AUDITS AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
(U. 8. General Accounting Office, December 1955) 


Recommendation that request for appropriation of $50 million be denied 


We understand that the Railroad Retirement Board has included in its budget 
justification for fiscal year 1957 a request for an appropriation of $50 million 
from the general funds of the United States Treasury for the purpose of crediting 
military service as railroad employment. In view of the fact that the Board has 
already received in appropriated funds and accrued interest thereon approxi- 
mately $324 million more than was estimated to be required to meet the related 
benefit payments, we strongly recommend that the request for additional funds 
be denied. 


Possible recovery of a substantial portion of $334,429,100 in appropriations 


In our report submitted to the Congress on February 10, 1955, on our audit of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, we recommended the recovery of a stibstantial 
portion of the $334,429,100 appropriated to the Railroad Retirement Board out 
of the general funds of the United States Treasury for the purpose of crediting 
military service as railroad employment. At that time we stated that the Board 
had received in appropriated funds and accrued interest thereon approximately 
$324 million more than was estimated to be required to meet the related benefit 
payments. The 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act (65 Stat. 683) 
transferred from the Board to the social-security system the responsibility for 
paying a large portion of the benefits arising from military service without requir- 
ing any transfer of the appropriations received by the Board for the military 
service credits. 

Should the Congress decide to adopt our recommendation that a refund be 
required, two alternative methods of computing the amount of the refund are 
included in our-audit report. This involves a controversial matter. See generally 
chapter 10, page 647, report of the Joint Committee on Railroad Retirement 
Legislation, Senate Report No. 6, part 1, 88d Congress. 

Annual interest ‘“‘windfall’’ 

The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 was amended by the act of October 30, 
1951 (65 Stat. 683), to provide for correlation of the railroad-retirement system 
and the social-security system. The amendment established an arrangement 
whereby the social-security system in effect reinsures certain of the risks of the 
railroad-retirement system. Under this arrangement the railroad-retirement 
system will be liable to the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
for the taxes that would have been paid under the social-security system, and the 
social-security system will be liable to the railroad-retirement account for the 
benefits which would have been payable under the Social Security Act if railroad 
employment had been covered thereby. 

As a result, the Railroad Retirement Board received an interest windfall of 
approximately $3 million in fiscal year 1953 under the financial interchange 
arrangement established by these amendments. . A similar windfall was received 
in fiseal years 1954 and 1955, and will be received in each year in which the Board 
continues to be indebted to the kederal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund under this arrangement. 
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In our report of February 10, 1955, we recommended that the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board be required to pay into the general funds of the United States Treas- 
ury the interest ‘‘windfall’’ of $3 million which accrued to it in fiscal year 1953 
under the provisions of the financial interchange with the social-security system 
and to make a payment for each year after June 30, 1953, in which a similar 
windfall occurred or will occur. 


Interest rate on investments of the railroad retirement account 

The Railroad Retirement Act authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to invest 
funds of the railroad retirement account in 3 percent special Treasury notes. 
Interest was paid at the 3 percent rate to the railroad retirement account during 
fiscal year 1955 in the approximate amount of $100 million. The average inter- 
est rate borne by all interest-bearing obligations of the United States forming part 
of the public debt during fiscal year 1955 was approximately 2.3 percent. Had 
the funds of the railroad retirement account been invested at the average interest 
rate, Which is the rate authorized for the Federal old-age and survivors insurancs 
trust funds, the interest paid by the Treasury would have been approximately 
$23,500,000 less. Comments on this subject are contained on pages 21 to 25 of 
the aforementioned audit report of February 10, 1955. 


COMMENTS OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD ON GAO REPORT 


COMMENTS OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD ON “REPORT TO COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS, HovuseE oF REPRESENTATIVES, OF SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 
DEVELOPED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE DURING THE COURSE Of} 
\UDITS AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS” BY UNITED STATES GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
Orrick, DECEMBER 1955 


Recommendation that request for appropriation of $50 million be denied 


The report recommends that an appropriation to the railroad retirement account 
for fiscal year 1957 estimated at $50 million from the general funds of the United 
States Treasury for the purpose of crediting military service as railroad employ- 
ment be denied. 

Appropriations for military service are made upon the direction contained in 
section 4 (n) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, reading as 
follows: 

“In addition to the amount authorized to be appropriated in subsection (a) 
of section 15 of this act, there is hereby autherized to be appropriated to the rail- 
road retirement account for each fiscal vear, beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, (i) an amount sufficient to meet the additional cost of crediting 
military service rendered prior to January 1, 1937, and (ii) an amount found by 
the Board to be equal to the amount of the total additional excise and income 
taxes which would have been payable during the preceding fiscal year under 
subchapter B of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, with respect 
to the compensation, as defined in such subchapter B, of all individuals entitled 
to eredit under the Railroad Retirement Acts, as amended, for military service 
after December 31, 1936, if each of such individuals in addition to compensation 
actually earned, had earned such compensation in the amount of $160 in each 
calendar month in which he was in such military service during such preceding 
fiscal year and such taxes were measured by all such compensation without 
limitation as to amount earned by any individual in any one calendar month. 
The additional cost of crediting military service rendered prior to January 1, 1937, 
shall be deemed to be the difference between the actuarial value of each annuity 
based in part on military service and the actuarial value of the annuity which 
would be payable to the same individual without regard to military service * * *.”’ 

Under this congressional direction two distinet types of calculations are called 
for on entirely different bases. With respect to military service rendered prior 
to January 1, 1937, we are required to estimate an amount sufficient to meet the 
additional cost of crediting such military service; with respect to military service 
rendered after 1936, the statutory provision above quoted requires appropriations 
which are in no way related to the cost of crediting such military service. 

A period of military service entered upon between September 8, 1939, and June 
14, 1948, or after June 23, 1948, may be credited toward benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act if the entry into military service was preceded by railroad 
service in the same or preceding calendar year. Under section 4(n) of the Rail- 
road-Retirement Act, the Board is required to submit to the Bureau of the Budget 
estimates of the amount of taxes payable for creditable military service on the 
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basis of imputing $160 in compensation for each month of such service. The law 
provides for permanent authority to appropriate to the railroad retirement account 
from general funds the amount of payroll taxes with regard to creditable military 
service as estimated by the Board. 

The Board prepared annual. estimates of the tax accruals with respect to periods 
of military service for each fiscal year from 1940-41 through 1946-47, and Congress 
made annual appropriations to the railroad retirement account equal to the 
amounts estimated. These estimates were based on railroad emplover reports of 
the military service of their employees. The employer reports were known to be 
incomplete, and calculations based on them greatly underestimated the amount 
of creditable military service. 

When circumstances permitted the development of more accurate estimates, 
the Board, with the cooperation of the military departments, conducted a study 
of military service in the period September 8, 1939-June 30, 1948. The report 
showed the amount of the deficiency in earlier appropriations and Congress sub- 
sequently appropriated this amount to the railroad retirement account. 

Early in 1955, the Board directed that an estimate of tax accruals on military 
service rendered after June 1948 be prepared. Arrangements were made with 
representatives of the Department of Defense to conduct a study similar to the 
one in 1948. The study shows that the payroll taxes that would have accrued on 
creditable military service in the period covered (imputing $160 in compensation 
to each month, as provided in the act) would, as of July 1, 1956, amount to 
$84,625,000 including interest at 3 percent. 

Accordingly, the Board’s 1957 budget estimates submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget contained an item of $84,625,000 (rather than the $50 million referred to 
above) for payment to the railroad retirement account because of military service 
eredits through December 31, 1954, plus interest thereon at 3 percent through 
June 30, 1956. The Bureau of the Budget did not approve inclusion of this item 
in the 1957 budget, stating that our request has been deferred pending considera- 
tion of possible alternative approaches to meeting the Government’s obligation. 


Possible recovery of a substantial portion of $334,429,100 in appropriations 


The report recommends the recovery of approximately $324 million in the 
appropriations made to the Railroad Retirement Board out of the general funds 
of the United States Treasury for the purpose of crediting military service as 
railroad employment. As the basis for this reeommendation, it is stated that the 
Board has received in appropriated funds and accrued interest thereon approxi- 
mately $324 million more than is estimated to be required to meet the related 
benefit payments. 

Comparisons between contributions and benefit liabilities with respect to 
individuals who received military service credits are no more warranted than for 
any other selected group of individuals covered under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Payroll taxes are related to the cost of the program as a whole and the 
question as to how such taxes compare with benefit liabilities for any particular 
group of employees is irrelevant. Taxes paid with respect to military service 
are no exception to this rule. There is no difference between the taxes and benefit 
liabilities for employees who have military service and the taxes and benefit 
liabilities of a similar age and service group who have no militarv service. Follow- 
ing this line of reasoning, the actuarial valuation of the railroad retirement system 
considered both assets and liabilities on account of crediting military service 
rendered after 1936 in exactly the same fashion as for regular railroad service. 
Had the military service appropriations not been included as assets, the valuation 
would have shown a larger deficit than the 0.91 percent of payroll to which the 
Jeneral Accounting Office audit report refers elsewhere. 

Since military service rendered after 1936 is properly financed exactly like 
regular railroad service, no comparisons between amounts appropriated and esti- 
mated liabilities can properly be made. Therefore, the size of the estimated 
liabilities is totally irrelevant to the question under discussion. 

When the 1951 amendments were under consideration by the congressional 
committees, the report of the Bureau of the Budget directed specific attention to 
the fact that the 10-vear service requirement would result in savings in the cost 
of crediting military service. It was, of course, readily apparent that by reason 
of the amendments there would likewise be substantial increases in the cost of 
crediting military service for railroad employees with more than 10 years of 
service. Corresponding savings and increases in the cost of crediting railroad 
service were likewise involved. After full consideration of the subject, Congress 
enacted the amendmenfs without making any change in financing the crediting 
of either railroad service or military service notwithstanding substantial changes 
in the allocation of benefits. 
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Annual interest “windfall” 


The report recommends that the Railroad Retirement Board be required to 
pay into the general funds of the United States Treasury an interest ‘‘windfall”’ 
of $3 million received in fiscal year 1953 under the provisions of the financial 
nterchange arrangement with the social security system and to make a payment 
for each year after June 30, 1953, in which a similar ‘“‘windfall” occurs. 

This recommendation cannot be discussed separately from (i) the financial 
interchange provision enacted by the 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, (ii) the contributions which the General Accounting Office assumes are 
made by the social security system toward the maintenance of the railroad retire- 
ment system by reason of such financial interchange provision, (iii) the payment 
by the Social Security Administration of benefits on the basis of less than 10 
vears of railroad service, and (iv) the 3-percent interest earned by the railroad 
retirement account compared with the average rate (less than 3 percent) of inter- 
est earned by the OASI trust fund. 

The financial interchange arrangement to which the audit report refers is pro- 
vided for in section 5 (k) (2), enacted by the 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act, subparagraph (A) of which reads as follows: 

‘The Board and the Federal Security Administrator shall determine, no later 
than January 1, 1954, the amount which would place the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund (hereinafter termed ‘Trust Fund’) in the same posi- 
‘ion in which it would have been at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
if service as an employee after December 31, 1936, had been included in the term 
‘employment’ as defined in the Social Security Act and in the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

The purpose of this provision is to provide additional funds to the railroad re- 
tirement system. These additional funds helped finance in part the additional 
benefits provided by the 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act. 
The Railroad Retirement Board has estimated that over the long run the railroad 
retirement system will gain and the Congress proceeded on that assumption. It 
should be mentioned that the actuary of the Social Security Administration 
stated at the hearings on the 1951 amendments and has repeated that in his belief 
in the long run the social security system will gain rather than the railroad re- 
tirement system. In any event, the congressional directive is that the social 
security system shall not be worse off than it would have been if railroad service 
had always been covered under the social security system; that this may result in 
a gain to the railroad retirement system was freely conceded. This necessarily 
requires an adjustment of funds, and the payment by the social security system 
of benefits on the basis of less than 10 years of railroad service is not a contribu- 
tion as the auditors seem to think, but an integral part of the adjustment. From 
the point of view of the social security system, the net result would be the same 
if railroad retirement made such payments, and the OASI trust fund was charged 
with the amount thereof, always bearing in mind that the OASI trust fund is 
credited with taxes on the railroad employment of these less than 10-year men. 

Similarly, the fact that the railroad retirement account earns 3 percent 
interest, as compared with the average rate (less than 3 percent) earned by the 
OASI trust fund, is no loss to the social-security system because if the amount 
determined pursuant to section 5 (k) (2) (A) were transferred, instead of retained, 
the interest earned on that amount by the fund would be no greater than the 
average rate. That this amount should be retained in the railroad retirement 
account is part of the plan. There is no loss to the OASI trust fund and no loss 
to the Government, since if there were no financial interchange the funds would 
remain in the railroad retirement account and interest at 3 percent would be 
earned on it. That the amount so determined was to be retained until canceled 
out over the vears is quite clear in the law, and the auditors do not contend 
otherwise. The reason for retaining this amount until canceled out is completely 
clear; it is largely to avoid the loss to the railroad retirement account of about 
0.75 percent interest on this amount. 


Interest rate on investments of the railroad retirement account 


The only possible implication of the recommendations with regard to the 
interest ‘‘windfall’’ is that the auditors consider the 3-percent rate for the railroad 
retirement fund too high. Apparently, the difference between the average rate 
of interest earned by the OASI trust fund and 3 percent earned by the railroad 
retirement account is considered as payments or subsidies by the Federal Govern- 
ment toward the maintenance of the latter. In this regard attention is called to 
section 15 of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 which reads as follows: 
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‘“‘(a) * * * There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the account for 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, as an annual 
premium an amount sufficient, with a reasonable margin for contingencies, to 
provide for the paymert of all annuities, pensions, and death benefits in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act and the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. 
Such amount shall be based on such tables of mortality as the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board shall from time to time adopt, and on an interest rate of 3 per centum 
per annum compounded annually * * *. 

“(b) At the request and direction of the Board, it shall be the duty of the 
iiscuchens of the Treasury to invest such portion of the amounts credited to the 
account as, in the judgment of the Board, is rot immediately required for the 
payment of annuities, pensions, and death benefits in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act and the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 in interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States or in obligations guaranteed as to both principal 
and interest by the United States. * * * Such special obligations shall bear 
interest at the rate of 3 per centum per annum. Obligations other than such 
special obligations may be acquired for the account only on such terms as to 
prov ide an investment vield of not less than 3 per centum per annum * * *, 
The provisions of the act establish the railroad retirement system on an actuarial- 
reserve basis. They provide for appropriations to the account equal to an 
actuarially determined annual premium. In calculating the annual premium 
the Board is directed to use an interest rate of 3 percent. Accordingly, an interest 
yield of not less than 3 percent is guaranteed on investments. 

Apparently, the Congress was guided by the long-range character of railroad 
retirement investments and by the necessity of maintaining for that system full 
actuarial reserves consistent with the method of financing adopted. ‘The same 
considerations may not be equally applicable to other trust funds such as OASI 
or unemployment insurance, although the fact that the current return to the 
OASI trust fund is considered too low is brought out at page M77 of the Presi- 
dent’s 1957 budget message to Congress where he states, ‘““The administration 
is recommending legislation so that the interest paid to the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund will reflect more closely the long-term character 
of investments by that fund.’’ There are a number of Federal programs which 
earn 3 percent or more on their investments, and life insurance companies cur- 
rently earn more than 3 percent. In view of all this, it is difficult to sustain the 
opinion that the railroad retirement system is subsidized because it has a guaranty 
of an interest rate of not less than 3 percent. 

A reduction in the rate of interest on the investments of the railroad retirement 
account would have the immediate effect of substantially increasing the tax rate 
required to finance the program, The railroad mdustry felt secure in its belief 
that it could rely on the permanency of the minimum interest rate fixed by 
Congress. Railroad employers and their employees should not, because of an 
unwarranted change in Government policy toward their retirement system be 


threatened with an increase in taxes or a reduction in benefits, or both. 


Ricuts oF NavaHo INpbIANS TO FILE CLAIMS 


Mr. Fernanpez. Now as I intimated a little earlier today, it was 
brought out in the committee last year that some of us believed there 
had been a completely illegal action taken when the Navaho Indians 
were denied the right to claim unemployment benefits for a period of 
nearly 6 months. Has there been any recurrence of that? 

Mr. Ketuy. No, we did not renew that action this past year. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Have any claims been filed for that period when 
they were entitled to claims, after the action was rescinded? 

Mr. Keuty. I know of no claims that were filed. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Can they be filed? 

Mr. Ketty. If there was any Indian who had a claim, he could file 
it. We will accept delayed claims, but I believe we have made a 
thorough check with all of the Indian traders, and with all others 
having that sort of contact, as well as with the Indians. 





ESTIMATED LOSS TO INDIANS 


Mr. FerNaNnpbrEz. There would be no way to estimate what they 
lost by that action, would there? 

Mr. Kextiy. I do not think they lost anything. I do not think any 
individual Indian lost anything. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You and | do not agree on that, and I will not 
argue with you on it. 

Mr. Focarry. I see we have a change in the Board this vear. 
You have a new representative of the railroad. When did you take 
office, sir? 

Mr. Hratry. I took office on August 18. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have any changes of any significance been made 
since you have assumed your position on the Board? 

Mr. Hearty. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not know of any? 


Mir. Hearty. No, si 
LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR ACTION 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Kelly, getting back to the problem just raised 
by Mr. Fernandez, the che airman of this committee, as I remember it 
you were going to submit for the record a year ago any legal authority 
vou had, and any legal authority which the Board had, for suspending 
the rights of these Navahos to file an application for une oe nt 
insurance. Up to this point, even though you told the committee 
vear ago that vou would submit to the committee what authority you 
felt this Board had, this committee has not received the benefit of 
that information. 

Mr. Kextzy. Perhaps I misunderstood what was meant by that. 
There seems to be a difference in interpretation of the action which 
the Board took. 

The Board, because of the special situation which existed at that 
time and which has existed with the Navahos since they have been 
working for the railroads, are presended with a peculiar problem, and 
never before, except for 2 years, were claims taken during the summer 
months when work was plentiful and available for the Indians. 

The Board just reinstated the former practice during that period 
of not taking claims. The authority for it, of course, existed in the 
act. 

Mr. Lannam. That is what we want tosee. I asked you to submit 
it last year and you failed to do it after promising it. It seems a 
contemptuous attitude toward this committee. 

Mr. Ketiy. I am sorry I did not understand it. 

Mr. Lannam. If vou will read the testimony and my request, you 
will see that I tried to pin you down and I asked you to tell me what 
your authority was. When you would not do that, I asked you to 
submit the information for the record. You said you would do it and 
you have not done it thus far. If vou have any authority, I would 
certainly like to know what it is. 

Please cite us the section, and so on. 

Mr. Ketiy. We submitted a letter to the Senate committee, to the 
effect that anyone who gets employment benefits has to be available 
for work, and this is required under section 1 (k) of the act. Summer 
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is the season when there is most work for the Navaho Indian on the 
railroad and elsewhere. The work that they do is not located near 
theirhomes. They have to go away from bome to do almost any kind 
of work. ‘The ones who stayed home were held not available for work 
under the provisions of the act, and this is also what was done for 5 
out of the previous 7 years. That was before I came to the Board. 

Mr. LANHAM. You might have a right to turn their claims down, 
but you did not have any right to prevent their filing a claim. If you 
had any authority for that, please quote that to me, or if your counsel 
has any authority, please quote that. 

You refused to accept claims. That is quite a different matter from 
refusing to pay the claims. 

Mr. Ketiy. The Board has refused to accept claims for many 
years. 

Mr. Lanuam. Give me the authority for doing it. I do not care 
who has done it. I want to know why you did it and what authority 
you had for doing it. 

Mr. Kextiy. When there was no work and they were available for 
work 

Mr. Denton. Did you arbitrarily assume that they did not have 
work? 

Mr. Keutiy. Not arbitarily; no, sir. 

Mr. Denton. But you considered they did have work from June 
to December? 

Mr. Keutiy. There was plenty of work available. This is the only 
way we have for making them take the work that is available; that 
is, to just let them go out and find it. 

Now, with respect to the authority, I sent a letter to Senator Hill 
in regard to that, and I said that the Board’s authority is contained 
in the following provisions of section 12 (i) of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act (45 U.S. C., see. 362 (i)) 

Mr. Lannam. What was Mr. Hill’s question? Let us see if it is 
the same question I have asked you. Just reading something you 
wrote to Senator Hill does not answer my question. If you have any 
authority that you can cite me for your refusal to accept the claim, 
that is what I want. That is what this committee wants to know. 

Mr. Kexty. The act says this, Mr. Lanham: 

The Board shall prescribe a procedure for registration of unemployed employees 
at employment offices. Such procedure for registration shall be prescribed with a 
view to such registration affording substantial evidence of the days of unemploy- 
ment of the employees who register. The Board may, when such registration 
is made personally by an employee, accept such registration as initial proof of 
unemployment sufficient to certify for payment a claim for benefits. 

Mr. Lanuam. That does not answer my question. That does 
not give you authority to discontinue the acceptance of a claim. 

Mr. Ketiy. Under this authority, the Board has set up a system 
by which registration for unemployment benefits are normally made 
with railroad employees designated by the Board as claims agents. 
Special arrangements for the taking of registrations have been made 
in situations in which railroad personnel were not available for such 
designation. 

In this way, the Board has made it possible for individuals qualified 
for benefits under the act to register without great inconvenience or 
expense. The Board has not, however, felt that it was required to 
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or should make arrangements for registrations in situations in which 
it was obvious that the individual in the area would not be eligible 
for benefits. That is all of the authority that I can cite at this time. 

Mr. Lannam. That does not give you any authority to refuse to 
accept the claim if that is all you have. 

Mr. Denton. You did not think that an Indian made as much as 
$100 a month back on the reservation, did you? 

Mr. Ketuy. In order for them to work for the railroads, they have 
to leave the reservation. 

Mr. Denton. Do you take the position that if these Indians are 
on a reservation then they cannot draw unemployment benefits? 

Mr. Ketuy. There is a legal question there, and while I might feel 
that they have removed themselves from the labor market under 
many decisions—— 

Mr. Fernanpez. Because they went home? 

Mr. Kertity. We make rules and regulations, Mr. Fernandez, 
and we require, for example, in Chicago that people who do not have a 
telephone and only have a post-office box number report to our em- 
ployment office every day or every second day, and we could require 
that of these Navahos, but we did not. We made things as easy for 
them as possible. This was for the benefit of the Navahos and not to 
their detriment. 

Mr. FerNanpEz. Whatever the regulations are, when a claim is 
filed it is adjudicated as a claim and either allowed or rejected, but 
in the case of the Navahos, you just arbitrarily said that they could 
not even file if they went back to the reservation; is that correct? 


PREVIOUS ACTIONS 


Mr. Keuiy. Nothing arbitrarily was done. This was about the 
same situation which occurred in all of the previous years. 

Mr. Harper. I must take exception to that. Those are not the 
facts. I do not think you have been correctly informed. <A former 
regional director, now deceased, in Denver, arbitrarily decided that the 
Indians could not register; but, as soon as the Board found out about 
it, we put a stop to it. 

Mr. Lannam. Who was that, Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Harper. It was a statement of the regional director out in 
Denver. 

Mr. Denton. When did you find out about it? 

Mr. Harper. In 1952 or 1953. 

Mr. Denton. And the Board has not permitted unemplovment 
benefits since 1952 or 1953 to Indians if they went back to the re- 
servation? 

Mr. Harper. I am not sure of the date, but that is reasonably close. 

Mr. Denton. Do you mean that since 1952 or 1953 you have not 
denied the Indians payments when they went back to the reservation? 

Mr. Harper. We paid them in 1953, and we paid them in 1955 in 
exactly the same period and under the same circumstances. 

Mr. Denton. When they were here last year, why did they not say 
that they were being paid? The question was before this committee 
last year and no explanation was then made that you were paying 
the Indians. 
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Mr. Ke.ty. I thought we stated that we started paying them as of 
December 1, 1954. 

Mr. Denton. You said it was a humane thing to stop paying them. 

Mr. Ketiy. This was the situation where there was little work 
available and the snow came, they drew their compensation. Re- 
member, they can only draw it for 6 months in any benefit year. 

Mr. Denton. If you are now paying them, why did you make that 
statement? 

Mr. Ketity. We were paying them when we were in here. 

Mr. Denton. In 1955 were you paying them? 

Mr. Keuty. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Why did you justify that as a humane act if you were 
paying them in 1955? I remember distinctly that you said it was a 
humane thing to do. 

Mr. Ketity. They went out and earned their own money and still 
had their rights available for 6 months, and beginning on December 1, 
1954, we began paying the claims. We paid. 45,227 claims in that 
fiscal year, a “total of $2,668 439.50, the greatest amount we ever paid. 

Mr. Denton. What year was that? 

Mr. Ketuy. Fiscal year 1955. That would be from July 1, 1954, 
to June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Denton. I do not understand why you did not make that 
explanation a year ago. 

Mr. Keutuy. I was a little confused a year ago. The whole thing 
was sprung on me without me having any idea that I would be ques- 
tioned about it, and I did not have any data on it. 


LEGAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Lanuam. We asked you to furnish the. information on the 
authority and you ignored our request. 

Mr. Ke tty. I apologize if that is the effect of what occurred. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is fact; I do not know why. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you mean to tell this committee now that after 
a year and all of the legal advice that you have at your command and 
additional legal advice that you perhaps might have sought in the 
last vear that that is the best that you can come up with with respect 
to your authority for what you did 2 years ago? If it is, ] am amazed, 
because, as far as I am concerned—I am not a lawyer, although you 
are—you have skirted around every issue; you have dodged every 
issue, and you have not convinced me that you have any statutory 
authority at all. 

Mr. Kutty. I am sorry that I have to disagree with you. I think 
the authority for our action is certainly right in the statute. 

Mr. Fogarty. What you have read to us does not give any author- 
ity to refuse to allow those people to file a claim. 

Mr. Jensen. In this free for all, 1 suppose some of the rest of us 
might as well get into it. 

Mr. Fogarty. May I finish, please. 

Do you still maintain that you can, tomorrow, say that you are 
not going to allow these Navahos to file claims for unemployment 
compensation next July or next February? 

Mr. Ketiy. Having ascertained the will of this committee, no action 
was taken this year, and I doubt if there will be any action taken next 
vear. 
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STEPS TAKEN TO INFORM INDIANS OF THEIR RIGHTS TO FILE CLAIMS 


Mr. Focarry. What have you done to inform these people, whose 
applications you refused to accept, of their rights? Give us step-by- 
step information. What steps have you taken to inform each and 
every member of that tribe that works on the railroad that under the 
law they have their rights to file for these funds? 

Mr. Kenty. I will have to go back a little bit, Mr. Fogarty. In 
the first place, most Navaho Indians are not capable of reading. I 
do not believe 1 out of 5 speak English. ‘Their whole contact has to 
be through the Indian trader. We have made a number of these 
Indian traders our claims agents, special claims agents, purely for the 
purpose of aiding the Indian, and making it easier for him to file 
his claims. 

After our ‘hearings last year, we instructed our regional director, 
together with his chief of field activities from the Dallas regional 
office and our district manager at Gallup, N. Mex., to interview “these 
Indian traders, asking them the specific question concerning a desire 
on the part of any of them to file claims between the period of July 
until we started taking them on December 1 

Mr. LANHAM. I just want to get that in the record. Was that the 
calendar year 1955? 

Mr. QuInLAN. That was for the benefit year. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you be good enough to identify yourself for 
the record, please? 

Mr. QuiInLtan. My name is Richard Quinlan. I am assistant to 
Colonel Kelly. 

Mr. Focarry. How long have you been an assistant to Mr. Kell) 

Mr. QuInLAN. Less than a year. 

Mr. Focarry. What is your background? 

Mr. Quinuan. I am a career employee with the Board. I was an 
attorney in the General Counsel’s office, and just about 9 months ago 
the colonel asked if I could be assigned to his office, and I have been 
there since. 

Mr. Ketry. I get a little confused on this fiseal year. 

Mr. Lannam. July of what calendar year did you take this action 
that we are complaining about? 

Mr. Kextiy. We took the action July of 1954. That covered the 
benefit year. You see, they have a base year. Their base year would 
be the calendar year 1953. When we took this action 

Mr. LANHAM. I den want to know the calendar year. That is 
what we were talking about last year and you did not take that 
action in July of 1955, did you? 

Mr. Kenuiy. No. 

Now, I| forget the question that was pending. 

Mr. Focarry. I want you to give this committee step by step all 
of the steps that you have taken to inform each and every member 
of that tribe that works on the railroads and that was entitled to 
claim unemployment compensation, of what rights they had to file 
claims, and how they were notified. 

Mr. Ketiy. Our regional director of Dallas made a 2-week trip 
through the reservation beginning September 26, 1955. He called on 
the Indian traders who, of course, as I explained, are the Board’s 
unemployment claims agents. 


» 
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He inquired of the claims agents whether any Navaho had requested 
to register for unemployment insurance benefits from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1954. The answer was “no” in each instance. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the Board had issued written instructions 
stating that no registrations would be taken by the claims agents on 
the Navaho reservations beginning July 1, 1954, and that was for an 
indefinite period. 

Mr. Taylor saw a number of people, although I do not remember 
how many he saw, but he reported on at least 25. Then Mr. Lusk, 
who is chief of field activities 

Mr. Lanuam. Who are these people? 

Mr. Ketiy. They are Board employees from our Dallas office in 
which region the Navaho Reservation is located, and, of course, the 
district manager at Gallup also contacted all of them, which it was 
his duty to do constantly throughout the year, to visit and advise 
with all of these traders. Instructions were then issued by Mr. Taylor 
and these other people, Mr. Lusk and Mr. Rentfrow, to these Navaho 
claims agents that if there were any of these Indians who turned up 
who would have been eligible for unemployment compensation during 
that period of time, to take their delayed registration and send it in 
to the Board. 

I cannot understand—— 

Mr. Focarry. Are those the only steps you took to notify these 
people of their rights? 

Mr. Ketiy. What do you mean the only steps? I do not know 
how else we could notify them. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They have a tribal council. 

Mr. Ketty. Before this action was taken, I talked to Mr. Orme 
Lewis and others in the Interior Department in reference to it. The 
matter was proposed as a benefit for the Indians. I talked to the 
Indian Service. Then Mr. Rentfrow talked to members of the tribal 
council, Indian traders, businessmen of Gallup, all of these people 
were talked to and we put some of the reports that have come in into 
the record here last vear. 

The advantage of it is this: The Indian has existed for years on very 
little. If he has to work when there is work available and he does 
work, then he earns money which he can use. Then, when the winter 
comes and there is no work, he still had 7 months beginning December 
1 to draw 6 months compensation. That is all he is entitled to collect 
in the whole benefit vear. 

In that particular benefit year, beginning with December 1 and con- 
tinuing on through until June 30, we paid a couple of million dollars. 

Mr. Focarty. The vear before, you issued an arbitrary order to 
suspend the filing of these claims. 

Mr. Keuty. There is nothing that requires us to establish the 
Indian agent, the Indian trader as a special claims agent. We did 
that merely for the benefit of the Indians. The Board did that merely 
for the benefit of the Indians, to make it easier for them. He is their 
contact. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you mean to tell me that you have assumed a 
responsibility of deciding what is best for those who have rights and 
privileges to work on the railroad and rights under the laws of this 
country to compensation when they are unemployed? 
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Mr. Ketiy. I do not mean to tell you anything of the kind. I 
talked to people who had the Indians’ interests at heart. I talked to 
all of the people whom I could find and I never heard a word of 
disapproval about it. 

Mr. Fogarty. You heard a lot of it at this committee last year. I 
thought maybe we had made a mistake, but I am more convinced now 
that you made an arbitrary decision that was not in the best interests 
of those who had something coming to them, and I do not believe you 
have extended yourself in any way at all to inform these people of 
their rights with respect to what was due them. 

Mr. Ketuy. I disagree with you. 1 made two trips to the Navaho 
Reservation, and I checked personally. 1 know of no Indian who has 
been deprived of anything to which he is entitled. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know how you can say that when you say 
that they could not file claims in that 6-month period. You just 
made an arbitrary decision on that with no basis of law, that I can 
see, that you have given this committee for making such a decision. 
| cannot understand why you, as Chairman of this Board, should 
decide to make decisions of that importance. 

Mr. Keutzy. I had to make the decision because the railway member 
who studied this matter brought it to the Board in the first place 
and the labor member disagreed on it, so naturally I had to make 
the decision. However, before | made the decision, I inquired of the 
only people whom I knew I should inquire of as to whether or not it 
would be the right thing to do. That is why I decided the way I did, 
because I thought it would be the right thing to do; conscientiously it 
was the only thing | could do to be right with myself and right with 
my conscience. 

Mr. Fogarty. And then you withdrew that decision? 

Mr. Kexuy. I did not withdraw that decision. We just did not 
reinstate the practice. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought you testified last year that you rescinded 
the decision of the Board. 

Mr. Keiiy. That is not exactly what we did. 

Mr. Focartry. I think those are the words you used—‘“The Board 
rescinded its action of a year previous.’’ That is the way I read the 
record, 

Mr. Keury. If I used the word “rescind” that was improper. 


ESTIMATED LOSS TO INDIANS 


Mr. Fogarty. How much did you figure would be due those Indians 
in that 6-month period if they all applied for this unemployment? 
Mr. Kexiy. I do not think there is anyone who will be eligible to 
apply. 
PAYMENTS MADE IN OTHER PERIODS 


Mr. Fogarty. How much did you pay out in the same period 
of the following year? 

Mr. Lannam. That would be 1955. 

Mr. Fogarty. About how much was paid to them? 

Mr. Ketiy. I only have it for previous years. 

Mr. Focarty. I want it for that 6-month period in the following 
year. 
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Mr. Keuuy. | have it by months. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us an estimate of the 6-month period. 

Mr. Lanuam. We want calendar year 1955, from July on. 

Mr. Ketuy. These are all payments to Indians up to January 16, 
1956. In July, we paid $4,000; August, $30,000; September, $17,000; 
and that includes the Winslow offices—and October, $11,000; Novem- 
ber, $36,000; December, $131,604; and up to the 16th of January, 
$106,720. 

Mr. Foaarry. About how much is that for 6 months? 

Mr. Quintan. Mr. Fogarty, you are interested in the period that 
was comparable to the preceding year; are you not? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Quintan. From July 1 to December 1 

Mr. Ketiy. About $75,000. 

Mr. Focarry. We could assume then that you, by vour decision, 
prevented $75,000 

Mr. Ketiy. No; you cannot assume that because in that particular 
year, that particular fall, there was great employment. 

Mr. FoGarty. I remember you made that same statement last 
vear and Mr. Fernandez broke in—and he lives in that area—and he 
said that that was not a true statement; that it was not a vear of great 
employment. 

Mr. Ketuiy. I received my information by inquiring from the 
traders and the businessmen. 

Mr. Focarty. I am quoting what was in the record. 

1 think it would be a fair presumption to sav that $75,000 which 
was due them never reached them because of the decision that vou 
made. 

Mr. Keuiy. I would like to point out also, Mr. Fogarty, that the 
full claimant load in both the Gallup and Winslow offices, and, first, 
I will take the Gallup office, in the vear 1951, the last day of each 
month, the total claims filed for that month in that vear, and this is 
the last day of each month: July, 7; August, 1; September, 1; Novem- 
ver, 1; December 2,132, with a great number up to May until they 
started to drop again. 

In 1951-52, on the last day of July, no claims were filed; August, 
none; September, 5; October, 1; as of November 30, 1,501; December, 
2,487. 

In 1952-53, the last day of July, 3 claims; August, 5; September, 2; 
October, 6; November, 6; December, 1,991; January, 2,546. 

In the vear 1953-54, July, 25; August, 5 

Mr. Denton. Are these claims? 

Mr. Keviy. These are claims, September, 11; October, 14; No- 
vember—-and that would be November 30, the last day of the month 
1,555; December, 3,248. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What year? 

Mr. Ketiy. 1953-54. 

Then, for the vear 1954-55—and I am talking about the Gallup 
office where most of this is centered—July, 51; August, 15; September, 
23; October, 15; November, 20; December, 3,872: January, 3,691. 
That is the record which shows conclusively that the great number of 
them are working and have been working during all of these fall days 
and the summer days until the snow has come in the wintertime, and 
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then they are almost all out of work. There is no work then, and 
then they come in and file their claims. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have convinced me that you have not extended 
vourself to inform these people of their rights to file claims for unem- 
ployment compensation at all, and when you made a statement a 
while ago that you thought that one way to force them to find work 
was to shut off their claims and force them to go out and look for 
work—and, in the next breath you said that a great percentage of 
them cannot speak English—it looks to me as though you and the 
railroads are taking advantage of a _—— of Americans who were here 
before you and me and because the ‘v cannot take care of themselves 
you are exploiting them. I used that expression last year and I am 
more convinced than I was a year ago that you are exploiting the 
Indians. 

Mr. Ketiy. I cannot understand your reasoning, but let me tell 
you this. We also inaugurated something else. 

Mr. Focarry. You inaugurated this without authority. 

Mr. Keuiy. This is a practice that has been in existence previously. 

Mr. Focarty. In earlier years, did the Board issue instructions to 
these Indian agents that no more Indians would be allowed to file 
claims? 

Mr. Ketiy. The regional director did. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am talking about the Board. I am comparing 
the previous Board’s action with your action. 

Mr. Ketiy. May I point out one more thing that we did last vear. 

We contacted all these railroads who hired these Indians, and we 
asked them and we asked the traders, too, to send recruits—when a 
request for employment came to fill up these requests from the railroads 


with former employees. We asked the Indian traders to supply and 
the railroads to hire only those people, until the supply was exhausted, 
who had worked the previous vear. That was for the benefit of the 
Indian himself, the Indian who had railway connections, so that they 
would not be putting new men on all the time and, secondly, it was to 
help preserve this fund, Oia tax fund, which is the unemployment fund. 
lt is our duty to conserve as much of that as we can. 


Puerto Rican CLAIMANTS 


Mr. Focarry. That may be a good thing. 

You told us last year also that it was a decision of yours that, in the 
case of Puerto Rican railroad laborers, once they went back to Puerto 
Rico they were no longer available for work and that they would also 
be denied the right to file claims under the Unemployment Act. 

Mr. Ketiy. When vou questioned me about that last vear, I was 
totally and wholly unprepared. I did not have any idea that such 
questions would be asked, and in making some of the answers, I may 
not have been completely clear 

In the case of the Puerto Ricans— 

Mr. Focarty. I remember several other people asked you questions 
about that. 

HEARING ON ELIGIBILITY 


Mr. Ketuy. The whole bunch was demied payment beginning July 
1, 1954, and then a hearing was requested. I do not know whether 
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it was this committee or the other committee that was informed 
about the hearing which had been requested. I do not know whether 
vou were informed or not. 

Mr. Focarty. We were not informed; this is the first time I heard 
of it. 

Mr. Ketuiy. We informed them that a hearing had been requested 
and had been granted, and we went into this matter very thoroughly, 
Mr. Fogarty, and while the legal questions still existed in my mind, 
[ felt that when the facts were all in, this Board had a moral obliga- 
tion to pay these Puerto Ricans. 

Mr. Focarty. That is not what you told this committee a year ago. 

Mr. Keuiy. I do not remember what was said to this committee. 

Mr. Foacarrty. I do; it is all a part of the record. At that time, 
vou told the committee that the Board had discussed this and because 
of some previous decision of a board, as far as Mexican labor was 
concerned, it was your opinion that when they returned to Mexico 
they would not be available for work and they were denied benefits. 

Mr. Ketuiy. That is still my opinion. 

Mr. Focarty. What about the Puerto Ricans? They went back 
to Puerto Rico. Do you think they are still entitled to unemployment 
compensation or not? Just answer the question. Are the Puerto 
Ricans entitled to it or not? 

Mr. Ketiy. We decided they should be paid. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think they are entitled to it? 

Mr. Krtuy. Morally, yes, sir; legally, in my mind, there is a grave 
question. 

Mr. Lanuam. When was that hearing? 

Mr. Ketxiy. I am not sure. 

Mr. Lannam. Was it in 1955 after you appeared before this 
committee? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes; we granted them a full hearing. 

Mr. Lanuam. You reversed yourself on it after the hearing? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes; we went into it very thoroughly. 

Mr. Hanno. You may have been right the first time, and wrong now. 

Mr. Ketry. The railroad made certain statements to these people 
which, in my mind, might have left the impression that they were 
entitled under any circumstances: to unemployment compensation. 
I think if they did that, then these men were morally entitled to be 
paid. 

Mr. Focartry. How did this come to your attention? When was 
the first request for a hearing made? 

Mr. Ketiy. I do not remember. 

Mr. Focarty. Let us get somebody who does, then, and let us get 
it into the record now so that we will not have to go another year 
without that information. 

Mr. Quintan. That was in the fall of 1955. 

Mr. Ketiy. No; the request came in a long time previously; we 
granted requests for hearing, and we granted adjournments. 

Mr. Focarty. When was it? 

Mr. Keuty. I will say this: This is as near as I can come to it; that 
it was before we went to the Senate Appropriations Committee last 
year. 

Mr. Focarty. When were you before this committee last year? 

Mr. Ketity. On Ash Wednesday. 
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Mr. Focarry. I am asking for the date. What was the date that 
you appeared before this committee? 

Mr. Keuty. I do not remember the date. 

The Cierk. February 2: 

Mr. Focarty. When did you appear before the Senate committee? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not know exactly. 

Mr. McKenna. | think it was around April. 

Mr. Focarry. Sometime in April. Then, it was about 2 months 
later? Is your memory any clearer as to when the first request was 
made of you to hold a hearing on the question of these Puerto Riccans’ 
eligibility? 

Mr. Ketiy. Maybe between those hearings. It could have been 
after your hearing and before the Senate hearing. 

Mr. Focarty. Is there not someone here who can give us that 
date? 
METHOD OF PRESENTATION OF CASE 


How did they request the hearing, Mr. Kelly? Was it through a 
letter or verbal request by a representative or what? What did they 
have to do? Did they have to go out and hire a lawyer? 

Mr. Keuty. I do not remember how it first came about. I think 
they had a representative of the government of Puerto Rico who is 
stationed in Chicago who first came along. 

Mr. Focarty. Was he the first one to contact the Board, or was it 
a lawyer who first contacted the Board? 

Mr. Ketiy. No; it was the representative. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who made the representation before your Board? 
Was it a lawyer? 

Mr. Ketiy. They had a lawyer when they appeared for the hearing 
before the Board. 

Mr. Focarry. And you reversed your decision? 

Mr. Ketty. I believe the motion was made by Mr. Healy. The 
motion was made to grant the petition that had been filed and to pay 
the claims. 

Mr. Focarty. After the hearing had been completed? 

Mr. Keuuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. After how many appearances of this group before 
vour Board? How many hearings were held? 

Mr. Keuiy. Two. 

Mr. Focarty. Only two hearings? 

Mr. Keuiy. Yes; | do not think they argued. 

Mr. Focarty. Did you make it a unanimous vote of the Board to 
rescind your previous decision? 

Mr. Keutuiy. The vote to pay the claims was unanimous. 


AMOUNT OF PAID BACK CLAIMS 


‘. Focarty. How much did those claims amount to? 

. Kevty. We do not have the total as yet. 

. Focarty. How much have you paid already? 

*. Ketiy. I could not tell you that. 

*, McKenna. Over a half a million dollars. 

. Fogarty. What do you estimate the total will come to? 
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Mr. McKenna. The maximum that it could possibly be would be 
$750,000 if every single individual had been totally unemployed 
after he went back to Puerto Rico. 


LAWYER'S FEE 


Mr. Focarty. What do you suppose this lawyer received for a fee? 

Mr. Keuuy. | think we gave him 10 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. So, he is going to get himself around $65,000. 

Mr. Keiiy. Well, he has a lot of things to do on it. 

Mr. Focarry. So, the decision you made gave that lawyer $65,000. 
You ought to be a pretty good friend of his from here on in. 

Mr. Ketty. I do not know the gentleman at all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where did that $65,000 come from? 

Mr. Keuiy. It came out of the awards that were made to the 
individual. 

Mr. Focarry. In effect, that previous ruling of yours took $65,000 
out of the pocket of those who had that money coming to them. 
That is about the end result of it; is it not? 

Mr. Ketuy. I was not the one who advocated the payment of this 
fee. I advocated a much lesser fee, and I was the only lawyer on the 
board. 

POSSIBLE AMOUNT DUE NAVAJOS 


Mr. Focgarry. We might estimate then that these Navajos, on the 
basis of what was paid the Puerto Ricans, would have a substantial 
amount coming to them. 

Mr. Keuiy. No; that is not a fair estimate at all. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, it is a pretty good lead for a lawyer to go 
down and look up some of those Navajos and get a case before your 
Board and get himself a pretty good fee. 

Mr. Kuutiy. After the investigation that our people made down 
there, and knowing the Indian claims agents as I do, I doubt if there 
is a single Indian who has a legitimate claim during that period. 

Mr. Fogarry. You do not know because you have not investigated 
it. 

Mr. Kguiy. I have, too. 

Mr. Focarry. I think it is a slipshod investigation that you made. 
Some of the statements you made just did not stand up and you told 
us that there was a lot of employment down there, and Mr. Fernandez 
said there was not. 

Mr. Ke tty. I got it from the people down there. 

Mr. Focarry. At the time you said there was plenty of employ- 
ment, you recruited 2,500 workers, according to your testimony, at 
the same time and during the same period. 

Mr. Ketiy. May I say something here? 

Mr. Focartry. There must have been some unemployment to 
recruit 2,500 of them. 

Mr. Keury. I do not know where I could get the information except 
from the people I got it from, and that was the Indian Service, the 
Indian agents, our representatives who talked with some members of 
the tribal council, the businessmen of Gallup, and the people who knew 
the problem better than I, and all of them said there was plenty of 
work and they were glad to see the Indians take that work. 
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Mr. Focarty. I do not know how anybody can interpret this law 
as giving them the right to determine whether we are going to pay 
unemployment compensation, whether it be to the Navahos or to 
someone who works as a bricklayer or carpenter, on the basis of 
whether it is good for him or not. I never heard of that before, paying 
claims that are due a man, on the basis of whether it is good for him 
or not, 

I do not know how you or anybody else can set yourself up as an 
authority for determining what is good for an individual. That is 
one of the reasons that you made the decision not to allow them to 
file these claims—on that basis of whether it was good for them or not. 

I do not know what we are coming to if we are going to administer 
the laws in that fashion. 


FEE OF LAWYER FOR PUERTO RICANS 


What did this Puerto Rican lawver get? 

Did he get 10 percent? 

Mr. Kewiy. Yes. I started off first with 5 percent. I have aot 
thought of it since then. 

Mr. Fogarty. And he only made two appearances before your 
Board? 

Mr. Keuiy. He filed his petition and he bad a lot of investigatory 
work. He filed a statement of what he was entitled to. I only wanted 
to give him 5 percent, and then I thought 7% percent was the top, and 
I finally compromised and went to 10 percent. 

The labor member of the Board wanted to pay him fifteen percent. 
| understand he was one of the leading labor lawyers of Chicago. 

Mr. Fogarty. What difference does it make whether he is a labor 
lawyer or whether he is a law yer who represents the railroads? Does 
that make any difference? 

Mr. Jensen. Can we get back in line again? This is getting ridic- 
ulous. 

Mr. Focarry. Let me continue and you can have all the time you 
want. 

I am going to continue and I am not going to be interrupted by 
vou or anybody else on the committee. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Let us have a little order here. 

If anybody wants to interrupt, he may do so only if the member will 
vield; if he does not yield, then you will have to wait. 

Let us not have any difficulty. 


Positions UNDER SCHEDULE C 


Mr. Fogarty. What happened to those 8 or 10 people you wanted 
to fire on the Board or put into schedule C classifications? 

Mr. Ketiy. I did not want to fire anybody on the Board. I[ 
wanted 10 positions put under schedule (¢ 

Mr. Fogarty. Whatever happened to that proposition? 

Mr. Ketiy. What do you mean by what happened to that propo- 
sition? 

Mr. Fogarty. You made the proposition or proposed that 10 
employees be put under schedule C. 
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Now, I am asking you what happened to them? You made the 
proposal, 

Mr. Ketiy. There was an amendment made to the act. 

Mr. Focarry. Before the amendment was made to the act, what 
happened? 

Mr. Ketuy. I remember now. I withdrew the request that I had 
submitted to the Board. 

Mr. Focarty. Why? 

Mr. Ketiy. There was a lot of furore about it. 

Mr. Focarry. You withdrew it because over 50 percent of the 
Members of Congress on both sides of the aisle wrote you or the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Commission condemning such an irresponsi- 
ble proposition as that. Here you are sitting as Chairman of the 
Board to administer a fund that you do not pay one cent into, and 
neither do I, and then you want to play politics with the emplovees. 
The reason you withdrew it, Mr. Kelly, is that the majority in Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle in the House and Senate contacted vou 
and the Civil Service Commission and raised so much Cain about it 
that you got orders to withdraw it; isn’t that correct? 

Were you not ordered to withdraw it? 

Mr. Kerry. I was not. 

Mr. Focarty. You were not? 

Mr. Ketriy. I was not. I was requested by numerous people to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. Focarry. You were requested to withdraw it immediately, 
according to your testimony of last year. 

Now, what does that mean? That is an order. You withdrew it, 
did you not? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. What was the next step? 

Mr. Ketty. In reference to that? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketuy. There was no other further action taken. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did the Senate do last year? 

Mr. Ketiy. Do you mean in amending the act? 

Mr. Foaarrty. Yes. 

Mr. Kextiy. Congress amended the act. 


NEW PROVISION OF LAW REGARDING BOARD’S EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fogarty. There was an amendment to the law last August 
that would prevent you from doing just that, because you had tried 
it on two occasions. What was that amendment? 

Mr. Ketiy. The amendment placed all positions in the Railroad 
Retirement Board 

Mr. Fogarty. Can you read it to us? 

Mr. Ketty. It is section 6 of Public Law 383, and it says: 





Provided, That all positions to which such persons are appointed, except one 
administrative assistant to each member of the Board, shall be in and under the 
competitive civil service and shall not be removed or excepted therefrom. 

Mr. Focarty. Just what does that mean? 

Mr. Ketuy. It means that all of these positions from chief executive 
officer right on down—every position on the Board, except the ad- 
ministrative assistants to each Board member—are under this. 
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Mr. Focarty. So, that points out pretty well that there will not 
be any meddling with the personnel on that Board as far as getting 
out from under civil service, except for one assistant for each member 
of the Board. 

Mr. Ketriy. That is the law. 

Mr. Focarry. What about this one assistant for each member of 
the Board? Is each member of the Board entitled to go outside of 
civil service and hire anybody for his assistant? 

Mr. Keuiy. | think that is probably right. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is that why you have Mr. Quinlan? 

Mr. Keuuy. No, 1 have Mr. Spaulding in that position, and his 
position was the one that was placed under schedule C when he went 
to work. 

Mr. Focarry. What was Mr. Spaulding doing prior to that? 

Mr. Ketiy. He was an official or executive of, I think, the regional! 
or district office of one of the insurance companies in Detroit. 

Mr. Focarty. He was not a career employee? 

Mr. Kreiiy. No. 


INTERPRETATION OF NEW PROVISION 


Mr. Fogarty. Have you had any interpretations of that particular 
section of the law by the Civil Service Commission or any other 
governmental agency? 

Mr. Keuty. Yes; we had an interpretation from our Associate 
General Counsel w hic ‘+h we submitted to the Civil Service Commission, 
and they passed upon it, and they submitted an interpretation. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was your interpretation or the interpretation 
of your General Counsel? 

Mr. Ketty. I do not have copies of it here. 

Mr. Qurnutan. This is a copy of the Civil Service report on it. 
Colonel Kelly does not have a copy of the Associate General Counsel's 
opinion. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you supply it for the record, please. I should 
like to have your interpretation and the interpretation of the General 
Counsel of this proviso and also the interpretation of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Unirep States RartrRoap RETIREMENT Boarp, 
August 12, 1955. 
To: General Counsel; Associate General Counsel. 
From: Acting Director of Personnel. 
Subject: Effect of H. R. 4744, 84th Congress, on employment of personnel. 

On August 10, 1955, we discussed briefly the possible effect of sections 5 and 6 
of H. R. 4744 on the employment and status of certain personnel in the Railroad 
Retirement Board. I have since given further thought to this subject, and wish 
to submit for your consideration and determination the following questions: 

1. What is the effect of H. R. 4744 on the continued employment of the follow- 
ing “excepted”? Board employees: 

(a) Members of the Actuarial Advisory Committee; 

(b) National reporting officers; 

(c) Special claims agents; 

(d) Part-time and intermittent employees employed under the authority of 
section 6.101 (g) of the Civil Service Regulations; 

(e) Attorneys with excepted appointments? 

2. Should the official personnel actions for the first three categories of em- 
ployees named above be amended to reflect the appointment authority contained 
in section 15 (ec) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, and sections 12 (h) and 
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12 (1) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, respectively? At present, 
authorities cited are under schedule A. 

3. Does H. R. 4744 affect future appointments in the three categories covered 
by question 2? 

4. Section 6.101 (g) of schedule A has, in the past, been used to. provide a small 

pool of nontemporary experienced personnel available on a part-time and inter- 
mittent basis to assist in handling peak emergency workloads in our unemploy- 
ment insurance operation. The same authority has also been used to appoint 
high-school students in cooperation with the Board of Education of the City of 
Chicago for the purpose of training seniors in their last semester of school for the 
assumption of full-time duties upon graduation. As a matter of fact, there are 
nine commitments presently outstanding to employ such persons from September 
1955 through January 1956, at which time they would be appointed on a full-time 
basis. Are we now prohibited from using the authority of 6.101 (g)? 
5. It is noted that both the House and Senate reports state that “It is the 
intent of the committee that such individuals shall be afforded a reasonable 
opportunity to acquire a classified (competitive) civil-service status through 
suitable noncompetitive examinations.”” This statement would appear to cover 
the part-time and intermittent employees referred to in question 4 above, as well 
as attorneys who presently do not have civil-service status. It is understood that 
previous “blanketing in’’ has been effected either by Executive order or by specific 
provision of law. Is the “‘intent’’ as set forth in the House and Senate reports 
sufficient to warrant the granting of competitive status? If so, may it be assumed 
that the United States Civil Service Commission is to determine and administer 
suitable noncompetitive examinations? 

6. Does the exception of administrative assistants to Board members from the 
provisions of sections 5 and 6 of H. R. 4744 require the removal of positions of 
assistants to the labor member and the carrier member from the competitive 
service, or does it make removal permissive? If removal of these two positions is 
permissive, does the United States Civil Service Commission retain authority to 
approve their removal from the competitive service? 

7. Does section 11 (c) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act provide 
sufficient authority, without further appropriation or other action by Congress, 
for the Board to pay expenses of the Civil Service Commission in conducting 
competitive examinations to fill attorney positions in the Board? Would the 


fact that part or all of the salaries for the attorney positions would be derived from 
the Railroad Retirement appropriation affect this answer? 
Your assistance on the above questions will be appreciated. 


C. L. RASMUSSEN. 


UnitTED STATES RAILROAD RETIREMENT BoarRD 


To: The Acting Director of Personnel. 
From: The Associate General Counsel. 
te: Your memorandum of August 12, 1955, on the effect of H. R. 4744, 84th 

Congress, on employment of personnel. 

This is in reply to your memorandum of August 12, 1955, concerning the effect 
of sections 5 and 6 of H. R. 4744, 84th Congress, Ist session (approved August 12, 
1955), on the employment and status of certain personnel in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 

Before discussing the several questions raised in your memorandum, I deem it 
appropriate to quote the pertinent provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. Section 10 (b) 4 of the Railroad 
tetirement Act reads in pertinent part as follows: 

“The Board shall * * * employ such individuals and provide for their compen- 
sation and expenses as may be necessary for the proper discharge of its functions. 
All positions to which such individuals are appointed, except one administrative 
assistant to each member of the Board, shall be in and under the competitive civil 
service and shall not be removed or excepted therefrom.” 

Section 15 (ce) of the Railroad Retirement Act reads in pertinent part as follows: 

‘The Board is hereby authorized and directed to select 2 actuaries, 1 from recom- 
mendations made by representatives of employees and the other from recommenda- 
tions made by representatives of carriers. These actuaries, along with a third who 
shall be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be known as the Ac- 
tuarial Advisory Committee with respect to the Railroad Retirement Account.” 

Section 12 (h) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act reads as follows: 
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“The Board may enter into agreements or arrangements with emplovers. organ 
izations of employers, and railway-labor organizations which are duly organized 
in accordance with the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, for securing the per- 
formance of services or the use of facilities in connection with the administration 
of this Act, and may compensate any such employer or organization therefor upon 
such reasonable basis as the Board shall prescribe, but not to exceed the additional 
expense incurred by such employer or organization by reason of the performance of 
such services or making available the use of such facilities pursuant to such agree 
ments or arrangements. Such emplovers and organizations, and persons em- 
ployed by either of them, shall not be subject to the Act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1917 (39 Stat. 1106, ch. 163, see. 1).” 

Section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act reads in pertinent 
part as follows: 

“The Board may employ such persons and provide for their remuneration and 
expenses, as may be necessary for the proper administration of this Act. * 
Provided, That all positions to which such persons ‘are appointed, except one 
administrative assistant to each member of the Board, shall be in and under 
the competitive civil service and shall not be removed or excepted therefron 
k * © And provided further, That, for the purpose of registering unemploved 
employees who reside in areas in which no employer facilities are located, or 
in Which no employer will make facilities available for the registration of suc} 
employees, the Board may, without regard to civil-service laws and the Classifica 
tion Act of 1923, appoint persons to accept, in such areas, registration of s 
employees and perform services incidental thereto and may compensate suc! 
persons on a piece-rate basis to be determined by the Board.”’ 

It is my opinion that the above-quoted section 15 (c) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act, section 12 (h) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and the last 
proviso in the excerpt, quoted above, from section 12 (1) of the latter act (and not 
any exception from the competitive service such as schedules A, B, or C) are the 
legal basis for the present status, and future employment, in the board of members 
of the Actuarial Advisory Committee, national reporting officers, and special 
claims agents, respectively. The language of such sections clearly so provides 
and the amendments made by sections 5 and 6 of H. R. 4744, supra, made no 
change in such language. On the contrary, to the extent that any doubt as to the 
application of such sections was indicated by the use of schedule A for the employ- 
ment and tenure of persons in the above-enumerated positions, the appropriate 
congressional committees have clearly removed any such doubt by expressly 
affirming the authority of such sections for the purposes stated, and by pointing 
out specifically that the enactment of H. R. 4744 would have no affect whatever 
on the continued application of these sections, Thus the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in its report of this bill H. R, 4744, supra, 
stated in pertinent part as follows: 

“It should be noted that the following positions will not be affected by the 
enactment of the bill: Positions of members of the Actuarial Advisory Committee, 
who are appointed under the provisions of section 15 (c) of the Railroad Retire 
ment Act; positions of national reporting officers who are selected by the standard 
railway labor organizations to serve without remuneration, and who are paid only 
their expenses under sections 12 (h) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act and 10 (b) of the Railroad Retirement Act; and positions of special claims 
agents who are appointed under the provisions of section 12 (1) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. The provisions in the present law under whic! 
these persons serve are not amended by the reported bill.’ (H. Rept. 1046 
to accompany H. R. 4744, 84th Cong., Ist sess.. p. 8. 

The same House report in the ‘‘Section-by-section explanation of the com- 
mittee bill,” states in pertinent part as follows: 

“The amendments made by these two sections of the bill would have no effect 
on the specifie direction given, and authority granted, to the Board and to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in section 15 (ce) of the Railroad Retirement Act to 
select and provide for the compensation of members of an actuarial advisory 
committee. Nor would these amendments have any effect on the continuance of 
the provisions of section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
authorizing the Board expressly to appoint persons, without regard to the civil- 
service laws, to accept unemployment insurance registrations and to perform 
incidental services in certain special areas where registration facilities are not 
otherwise available, and to provide for their compensation on a piece-rate basis. 
Similarly, the amendments would in no way deprive the Board of its present 
authority under section 10 (b) 4 of the Railroad Retirement Act and section 12 
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(h) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act to engage or employ officers 
of railway labor organizations to perform certain functions for the Board, and to 
pay the additional expenses incurred in such performance, although otherwise 
without remuneration. In all other respects, however, the civil-service laws 
would he applicable to employees of the Board as indicated, and in the employ- 
ment of employees for such positions as attorneys for which the Civil Service 
Commission might not otherwise provide competitive examinations, the Com- 
mission would have authority to provide such examinations.’’ (House report, 
supra, pp, 15 and 16.) ! 

Also, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, in its report on th: 
same bill, stated in pertinent part as follows: 

“The provisions of the bill, which would amend only the general provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) and section 12 (1) with regard to employment by the Railroad 
Retirement Board, would not affect in any way the employment of members of 
the Actuarial Advisory Committee for whose appointment special provision is 
made in section 15 (ec) of the Railroad Retirement Act; positions of national 
reporting officers who are selected by the respective national railway labor organ- 
izations to serve without pay, and who under sections 12 (h) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act and 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Retirement Act are 
paid for expenses only; and the positions of special claims agents who are appointed 
pursuant to special authority contained in section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act.”’ (S. Rept. 1040, to accompany H. R. 4744, 84th Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 6.) 

And the same Senate report, in the ‘Sectional explanation of the committee 
bill.”’ states in pertinent part as follows: 

“The amendments made by sections 5 and 6 of the bill would, of course, have 
no effect on the direction specifically given and the authority expressly granted to 
the Board and to the Secretary of the Treasury in section 15 (c) of the Railroad 
tetirement Act to select and provide for the compensation of members of the 
Actuarial Advisory Committee. The amendments would not have any effect 
either on the provisions of section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. which authorized the Board expressly to appoint persons, without regard to 
the civil-service laws, to accept unemployment insurance registrations and to 
perform incidental services in certain specia! areas where registration facilities are 
not otherwise available and to provide for their compensation on a piece-rate 
basis. Nor would the amendments in any way deprive the Board of the authority 
now granted it by section 12 (h) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
and section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Retirement Act to engage or emplov officers 
of railway labor organizations to perform certain functions for the Board, and to 
pay the additional expenses incurred for such performance, although otherwise 
without remuneration. In every other respect, however, the civil-service laws 
would be applicable to employees of the Board as indicated, and when employing 
persons for such positions as attorneys for which the Civil Service Commission 
might not otherwise provide competitive examinations, the Commission would 
have authority to provide such examinations.’? (Senate report, supra, pp. 10 
and 11.)? 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that the official personnel action for the three 
categories of emplovees named above be amended to reflect the appointment 
authority contained in section 15 (ec) of the Railroad Retirement Act and sections 
12 (h)? and 12 (1) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, respectively ; 
and that all future appointments in those three categories be formally indicated 
as being under the authority of the indicated sections. 

With reference to persons in “excepted’’ positions, such as “part-time and 
intermittent employees employed under the authority of section 6.101 (g) of 
the civil-service regulations’ and ‘attorneys with excepted appointments,” a 
literal reading of sections 5 and 6 of H. R, 4744, supra, would warrant the con- 
clusion that such persons should not only not be separated from service upon 
the enactment of the amendments but should acquire competitive civil-service 
status solely by reason of such enactment. The interpretation placed upon such 


1 The references in the committee report to sec. 10 (b) 4 of the Railroad Retirement Act (in addition to 
sec. 12 (h) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act) as authority for the payment of expenses to 
national reporting officers (see first sentence of sec. 10 (b) 4 of the Railroad Retirement Act) whose services, 
in some cases at least, are for the benefit of both acts, show a congressional understanding that the grant of 
authority for the Board to pay the expenses of persons employed in the administration of the Railroad 
Retirement Act was general, and that the restriction added by sec. 5 of H. R. 4744 to the employment of 
compensated individuals was not necessarily a restriction on the employment of persons in this special 
category performing functions under the Railroad Retirement Act for no compensation whatever. (See 
House hearings on H. R. 4744, p. 44.) 

2 See footnote 1. 

3 See footnote 1. 
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ections by both congressional committees indicates, however, that, while separa- 


on from the service was not to be countenanced because of the enactment of the 
provisions, such persons would be required to pass noncompetitive civil-service 
examinations before obtaining classified civil-service status, Thus the House 
committee report states in pertinent part as follows: 

“It is contemplated that persons not holding classified 
in the Railroad Retirement Board on the date of enactment of this legislation 
shall not be separated from their positions by reason of the amendments made 
by sections 5 and 6 of the reported bill. It is the intent of the committee that 
such individuals shall be afforded a reasonable opportunity to acquire a classified 

ompetitive) civil-service status through suitable noncompetitive examinations.”’ 


competitive) positions 


House report, supra, pp. 7 and 8.) 
The same House report, in the ‘‘section-by-section explanation of the committee 


bil,”’ states as follows: 
‘It is contemplated that persons not holding classified (competitive) positions 
the Railroad Retirement Board on the date of enactment of this legislation 
shall not be separated from their respective positions by reason of the amendments 
nade by sections 5 and 6 of the reported bill, It is the intent of the committee 
at such individuals shall be afforded a reasonable opportunity to acquire a 
lassified (competitive) civil-service status through suitable noncompetitive 
xaminations.”’ (House report, supra, p. 
\nd the Senate committee report states as follows: 
‘The bill, of course, would not separate from the Board’s employ anyone now 
mploved by the Railroad Retirement Board who is now holding a schedule A, 
8, or C position under current rules of the Civil Service Commission, but the 
bill does contemplate that all such persons who are now without competitive 
status shall have a reasonable opportunity to acquire such a status through a 
suitable noncompetitive examination.’’ (Senate report, supra, p. 4. 
The same Senate report, in the “sectional explanation of the committee bill,” 
tates as follows: 
‘It is contemplated that persons not holding classified (competitive — 
1 the Railroad Retirement Board when the amendments are enacted shall not 
he separated from their positions by reason of the amendments made in sections 5 
id 6 of the bill. It is the intent of this committee that these individuals be 
ifforded a reasonable opportunity to acquire a classified (competitive) civil-service 
status through suitable noncompetitive examinations.’’ (Senate report, supra, 
ye 
I am of the opinion, therefore, that persons now in “excepted” positions are 
nder no circumstances to be separate 1 from service by reason of the amendments 
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vithin the permissive provisions of section 2.302 of the civil-service regulations, 
and would not at all be affected by sections 5 and 6 of H. R. 4744, supra. With 
respect to ‘‘temporary’’ employees coming within section 2.302 of such regulations 
the Senate committee report stated as follows: 

‘The enactment of sections 5 and 6 of the bill would not in any way restrict 
the authority of the Board to make temporary appointments pending the estab- 
ishment of civil-service registers. The Civil Service Commission has authorized 

Railroad Retirement Board, with other Federal agencies, to fill 
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for more than 1 year’ (Federal Personnel Manual, p. X—1—3; Civil Service Rule, 
sec. 2.302)’’ (Senate report, supra, pp. 4 and,d). 

With reference to the payment of the expenses of the Civil Service Commission 
incurred in conducting competitive examinations to fill attorney positions in the 
Board, it is my opinion that we need not rely on the Board’s authority contained 
in seetion 11 (ec) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. If, in spite of 
the positive requirement that civil-service examinations be given, the Commission 
believes that it is bound by an appropriation restriction applicable generally, the 
Board could, obviously, pay such expenses out of administrative funds just as it 
does for the expenses of other recruitment activities. On this question the House 
committee report stated as follows: 

“Your committee is cognizant of the fact that, following the enactment of the 
reported bill, civil-service examinations would be required for candidates to fil! 
vacancies for attorneys for the Board. At the present time, attorneys’ positions 
are excepted from the competitive civil service and are included in schedule A. 
The committee is confident that suitable arrangements can, and will, be made by 
the United States Civil Service Commission and the Railroad Retirement Board 
for methods of examining and selecting candidates to fill attorney positions in 
the Board. The Congress may make specific appropriations to the Commission 
for this purpose. If necessary, the Board may pay for the expenses of conducting 
such examinations out of its administrative funds’? (House report, supra, p. 8). 

And the Senate committee report stated, in this connection as follows: 

‘‘While the enactment of the bill would require that persons to be appointed to 
such positions as those of attorneys (for which the Civil Service Commission does 
not now provide competitive examinations) pass competitive civil-service exam- 
inations, such examinations could very well be provided for through suitable 
arrangements between the Civil Service Commission and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. The Board could pay the expense of conducting such examinations 
out of administrative funds, or special appropriations could be provided by the 
Congress”’ (Senate report, supra, p. 6). 

With reference to the administrative assistants to the members of the Board, 
the enactment of the amendments does not, in my opinion, affect the employ- 
ment or status of the present three administrative assistants to the respective 
Board members. The amendment specifically dealing with the administrative 
assistants is in the form of a limitation on the amendment requiring that ‘all 
positions”? to which persons needed by the Board ‘“‘shall be in and under the com- 
petitive civil service and shall not be removed or excepted therefrom.”’ This limi- 
tation, in terms, modifies the designation ‘‘all positions’? by the addition of the 
words “except one administrative assistant to each member of the Board.’’ 
Literally, then, the positions of administrative assistants are positions not re- 
quired to be in the competitive civil service from which there can be no removal 
or exception. In other words the amendment does not say unqualifiedly that the 
positions shall not be in the competitive civil service but, in my opinion, should 
be understood as saying no more than that the removal of these positions from 
the competitive civil service is permitted. 

A review of the debates in the Senate on the subject supports this position, | 
believe. The sponsor of the provision in question, Senator Potter, introduced it 
on the floor of the Senate after passage by the House of the bill H. R. 4744, and 
passage by the Senate committee, without this amendment (so that otherwise 
there is no specific legislative historv on the question), saving this: “* * * I was 
greatly concerned over the fact that sections 5 and 6 were too inclusive. It has 
been my feeling—and the debate has shown that certainly most Members of the 
Senate agree about this—that a member of the Board should be entitled to select 
as his own administrative assistant, his own confidential assistant, whomsoever 
he may deem to select; and should not be restricted by the language of sections 
5 and 6, as they pertain to the civil service’ (Congressional Record, July 28, 1955, 
p. 10176). That statement was made, and the amendment introduced, following 
a protracted discussion on the merits of sections 5 and 6 of H. R. 4744, insofar as 
those provisions would have the effect of prohibiting the applications of schedules 
A, B, and C to Board employment and to permit persons with permanent appoint- 
ments now in such categories to obtain civil-service status by noncompetitive 
examinations, (e. g., statements of Senators Purtell and Allott, Congressional 
Record, July 28, 1955, pp. 10173-10174). Nothing in the discussion suggests that 
the situation of the three administrative assistants was to be any different from 
what it would be if sections 5 and 6 were not to be enacted at all, and since that is 
exactly the form which the amendment concerning these positions took, I see no 
reason for treating them any differently from what they would have been with- 
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ut the passage of sections 5 and 6. In other words, it is my opinion, the positions 
f the 3 administrative assistants and the statuses of the 3 incumbents are in 
exactly the same situation as regards the Civil Service Commission and its rules 
and regulations as if H. R. 4744, supra, had not been enacted. Whatever applied 

to these positions and to their incumbents before still applies; there is no change. 
While the provision excepting the positions of administrative assistants to 
hoard members from the provisions added by sections 5 and 6 of the enacted bill 
ight be construed as automatically removing such positions (but not the in- 
cumbents) from the classified civil service, I believe that the interpretation dis- 

issed above is the more reasonable one. 
Davin B. ScHREIBER, 
Associate General Counsel. 


Unirep StTaTeEs RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarp, 
September 2, 1955. 
on. Pattie YounG, 
Chairman, United States Civil Service Commission 
Washington, D. ¢ 

DraR Mr. Youna: Public Law 383, 84th Congress, Ist session, was signed by 

e President on August 12, 1955. In addition to making certain changes in the 
benefits of the Railroad Retirement Act, the law provides ‘‘that all positions 

* * except one administrative assistant to each member of the Board, shall be 
n and under the competitive civil service, and shall not be removed or excepted 

herefrom.” 

In my letter to you dated July 22, 1955, I set forth the various types of excepted 
positions in the Railroad Retirement Board. Several actions are necessary with 
regard to these positions. The Board’s Associate General Counsel, in response 
to a number of questions posed by our Acting Director of Personnel on the effect 
of sections 5 and 6 of this law, has issued on opinion under date of August 15, 1955, 
containing his determinations on the effect of the law. For your information 
2 iy s of the opinion are enclosed along with 2 copies of the memorandum from 

Acting Director of Personnel posing the several questions. 

“Tt is our understanding that no action is required with regard to persons in 
attorney positions who have remained in the competitive service. This leaves 
nly four attorneys in the Board who are not presently in the competitive service 
Three of the attorneys do not have a competitive civil-service status, and one does 
have such status. It is assumed that the attorney who does have civil-service 
status, but who was recently removed from the competitive service by his ac- 
ceptance of an excepted position, may be returned to the competitive service by 
a reinstatement action. It is requested that the Civil Service Commission arrange 
an early noncompetitive examination for the remaining three nonstatus attorneys 
who are emploved in our Chicago office. 

The Federal Personnel Manual contains instructions (ch, 82, pp. 8 through 
requiring Commission determination as to whether certain positions are “at- 
torney” positions. In light of Public Law 383, we suggest that there is no longer 
any need to apply this instruction to the Board. With regard to future com- 
petitive appointment of attorneys in the Board, it is suggested that we work 
with the Seventh United States Civil Service Region in arranging competitive 
announcements, 

The Board had in its employment on the date of passage of Public Law 383, 
29 part-time and intermittent employees who are covered by the provisions of 
~ection 6.101 (g) of schedule A. Twenty-seven of these employees are stationed 
in New York City and two are stationed in Chicago, Will you please arrange 
appropriate noncompetitive examinations for these employees? 

The appointments of members of the Actuarial Advisory Committee, national 
reporting officers, and special claims agents, will he ane to reflect the au- 
thorities cited in the first full oem: page 5, of the Associate General Coun- 
sel’s opinion. The nature of these positions was dese in d in my letter of October 
9, 1953, to Mr, Macy in answer to Departmental Circular No. 722. The need 
for sections 6.136 (a) and (c) of schedule A has been eliminated by the passage 
7 Public Law 383. You may, accordingly, wish to remove these two categories 

f positions from the sche dule. 

Your assistance and advice in taking these necessary actions will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND J. KELLY, Chairman 
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Unirep States Crivit Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 27, 1955. 
Hon. RaymMonp J. KELLY, 
Chairman, Railroad Retirement Board, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dear Mr. KELty: It is regretted that reply to your letter of September 2, 1955, 
concerning the effects of Public Law 383, 84th Congress, has been delayed. 

This law provided ‘“‘that all positions * * * except one administrative assist- 
ant to each member of the board, shall be in and under the competitive civil 
service, and shall not be removed therefrom.’”’ You requested the Commission to 
take certain necessary actions as the result of enactment of this law, and sub- 
mitted copies of an opinion of the Board’s Associate General Counsel in response to 
a number of questions posed by the Acting Director of Personnel on the effects of 
sections 5 and 6 of Public Law 383. 

Prior to enactment of Public Law 383 the following positions in the Board were 
excepted under schedules A and C: 

(1) Attorney positions 

(2) Part-time and intermittent positions 

(3) Members, Actuarial Advisory Committee 

(4) National reporting officers 

(5) Special claims agents 

(6) Administrative (confidential) assistant to the Chairman 
Actions with respect to each of these positions are discussed below: 

(1) Attorneys: You are correct in assuming that (a) no action is required with 
regard to persons in attorney positions who have remained in the competitive 
service; and (b) the attorney who does have civil-service status, but who was 
recently removed from the competitive service by his acceptance of an excepted 
position, may be returned to the competitive service by a reinstatement action. As 
soon as practicable the Commission will arrange a noncompetitive examination for 
the remaining three nonstatus attorneys who are employed in your Chicago office. 
I agree that in view of Public Law 383 there is no longer a need to apply to the 
Board the Federal Personnel Manual instructions requiring Commission determi- 
nation as to whether certain positions are ‘‘attorney”’ positions. I also agree 
with vour suggestion that the Board work with the seventh United States civil- 
service region is arranging competitive announcements for future competitive 
appointments of attorneys in the Board. 

(2) Part-time and intermittent positions: It is understood that the 29 part-time 
and intermittent employees of the Board on the date of passage of Public Law 383 
are clerks and typists, and does not include high-school students appointed under 
schedule A-—6.101 (g) in cooperation with the Board of Education of Chicago. 
In accordance with the informal request received from your Washington repre- 
sentative, we are requesting our regional director in Chicago to expedite arrange- 
ments for the noncompetitive examination of the two employees stationed in 
Chicago. Arrangements should be made with the second United States civil- 
service regional office for the noncompetitive examination of the 27 employees 
stationed in New York City. 

The Commission’s Acting General Counsel agrees with the views of the Board's 
Associate General Counsel that the legislative history of sections 5 and 6 of Public 
Law 383 may reasonably be construed as congressional intention that the Board’s 
nonstatus attorneys and part-time and intermittent employees not be separated, 
but are required to pass noncompetitive civil-service examinations before obtaining 
a competitive status. In other words, he accepts the view of your Associate 
General Counsel that the ‘“‘blanketing in’’ of these employees may be considered as 
effected by the law itself. For this reason we will not consider that the provisions 
of rule III and section 3.101 of the Commission’s regulations apply to these 
employees. 

(3) Members, Actuarial Advisory Committee (sec. 15¢ of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act); 

(4) National reporting officers (sec. 12 (h) of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act); and 

(5) Special claims agents (sec. 12 (1) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act): 

We are in agreement with the Board’s Associate General Counsel that the legis- 
lative history of Public Law 383 shows that Congress intended to remove any 
doubt that the law is the legal basis for employment of these employees rather 
than schedules A, B, or C of the civil-service rules. It is proper to amend the 
appointments of these employees to reflect the authorities cited in parentheses 
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above. Since these positions are now excepted by law, steps will be taken to r 
voke sections 6.136 (a) and (ec) of schedule A. 

6) Administrative (confidential) assistant to the Chairman: It is regretted 
that we cannot agree with the views of your Associate General Counsel with respect 
to the status of the positions of administrative assistants to the members of the 
Board. It is his opinion that ‘‘the positions of the 3 administrative assistants 
and the statutes of the 3 incumbents are in exactly the same situation as regards 
the Civil Service Commission and its rules and regulations as if H. R. 4744 * * * 
had not been enacted. Whatever applied to these positions and to their incum- 
bents before still applies; there is no change.” 

It is the opinion of the Commission’s Acting General Counsel, and I agree, that 
these positions are specifically excepted from the competitive service by sections 
5 and 6 of Public Law 383. I appreciate the desire to have the positions of 
assistants to the labor member and the carrier member remain in the competitive 
service because it would protect the present incumbents. Congress, however, by 
its specific exception, has taken these positions out of the competitive service and, 
ncidentally, has also taken the incumbents of the two positions of Assistants to 

e Board Members out of the competitive service. Inasmuch as all three of 
these positions are now excepted from the competitive service by law, the Com- 
mission is also taking steps to revoke section 6.336 (a) of schedule ( 

Sincerely, 
Puitie Youna, Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. As far as you know, do you think both interpreta- 
tions followed the intent of Congress in writing that provision into the 
law? 

Mr. Kexry. I do not undertsand just what your question implies. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think the interpretation of your legal 
counsel coincides with the intent of Congress in writing this provision 
into the law? 

Mr. Ketiy. I do not have that interpretation here and I would 
not like to answer that question. In fact, I want to be sure before | 
answer. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have any personal interpretation? 

Mr. Ketty. No, I have no personal interpretation, except that my 
own administrative assistant has been placed under schedule C by 
the Board before this action was taken. I do know that the other 
two members of the Board visited the Civil Service Commission. — | 
said that I did not want to go with them because it did not apply to 
my administrative assistant—whatever their question was. 

Mr. Focarty. What was the problem? Did you two men go to 

he Civil Service Commission about the interpretation? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, because it applied to my assistant who has 
vears of service. 

Mr. Focarry. Do vou mean he could not go back to his old job in 
the railroad-retirement system? 

Mr. Hearty. That is correct; his rights appear forfeited. 

Mr. Focarry. Whose interpretation was that? 

Mr. Hearty. The Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Focarry. What was your General Counsel’s interpretation? 

Mr. Hearty. Our Counsel held the opposite and thought that he 
could go back. 

Mr. Focarry. I would not think that that would be the intent of 
(‘ongress, that they would deny any person the right to go back to his 
idb. 

Mr. Heaty. I think the intent was to give us the opportunity to 
bring in anyone we desire, or to select someone from the career service 
n which latter event, then that man’s career rights should be pro- 
tected. 
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Mr. Focarry. If something happens to you, then, he should be 
protected; is that correct? 
Mr. Heaty. Yes. 
SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Kelly, what about that charge of a year ago 
about 8 or 10 Communists being among your personnel out there? 
Did anything ever come of that? 

Mr. Ketity. Yes, something happened. The Civil Service sent an 
examiner out there to investigate all of those files. 1 think it was the 
Civil Service. I want to be correct on it. 

Mr. McKenna. It was the Security Division of the Civil Service. 

Mr. Ketyty. His name was Ginsburg. He went over all of the 
files and he made some recommendations which resulted in charges 
being brought against one of the employees who immediately resigned, 
and there was an investigation of another person, which investigation 
is still pending so far as | understand it. That is all I can go into at 
this time, so far as I know. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any Communists under your control? 

Mr. Ketuy. I hope not. If I could find them, I would get rid of 
them very fast. 

Mr. Focartry. Did you pay any attention to that before that was 
circulated a year ago about Communists being in your organization? 

Mr. Keuzy. I did not pay a great deal of attention to it. There 
had been several checks made of the Board so I thought that they had 
pretty well 

Mr. Focarry. Who was the fellow who went out there from the 
Civil Service Commission? 


Mr. Keuriy. I think it was Mr. Ginsburg. 

Mr. Focarry. Does it make any difference whether his name was 
Kelly or Fogarty or Ginsburg, to you? 

Mr. Ketry. 1 would not think so. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything to do with the investment of 
the railroad retirement funds or with the type of investment? 

Mr. Ketiy. We have very little to do with that. We can suggest 
under the law to the Secretary of the Treasury, but I think the 
obligation of making the actual investment is up to the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Focarry. It is not a habit of yours to make suggestions as to 
where and how to invest this money in case you see a chance to get 
a quick return and make a half or a quarter percent more on a different 
type of security. Do you make recommendations like that? 

Mr. Ketziy. I do not think we could make a recommendation as to 
the particular type. I think we could make a recommendation to 
invest the funds. I think the final decision has to be with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you made any recommendations to the Secre- 
ary of the Treasury? 

Mr. Kexiy. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Focarty. You have not? 

Mr. Kextuy. I am not sure. 
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Mr. McKenna. Since you have been Chairman, we have made one 
request of the Treasury Department that we be permitted to buy a 
reasonable amount of United States bonds at market price and 
Treasury was unwilling to go into the market because of the procedural 
detail. Treasury would be willing if it could pick up the bonds at a 
substantial discount. 

Mr. Ketiy. You have had the contact in that case? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir. I called Treasury. 


SUSPENSION OF APPLICATIONS FROM NAVAJOS 


Mr. Denron. I want to get this straight. I understand that in 
1954 you did issue an order that these Navaho Indians could not 
draw railroad unemployment benefits? 

Mr. Ketty. We issued an order to the special claims agents 
throughout the reservations not to take the claims during the period 
when we had ruled that they were not available for work because 
there was plenty of work for them to take. 

Mr. Denton. Then you did make that order? 

Mr. Kextiy. I want to get it correct. It was not an order not to 
pay; it was an order not to take registrations. 

Mr. Denron. But you did make an order, then? 

Mr. Kexiy. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Denron. Then this testimony that you made before this 
refusal to take applications from Navahos that had returned to the 
reservation had been going on a long time, did not have anything 
to do with the fact that vou did make that order? 

Mr. Ketty. No, except the precedent had been established. | 
did not know who determined it. 

Mr. Denron. There was the labor representative who decided 
one way, the railroad representative decided the other way and you 
decided that you would not take registrations from the Navajos? 

Mr. Keviy. After | made extensive inquiry. 

Mr. Denton. Did you know of any other case where you thought 
it would be good for a man to have to wait 5 or 6 months before he 
could draw unemployemnt benefits? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, I do not know of any particular case. 

I will say this: that if there was a possibility of a man getting work 
during the first 4 or 5 months of the benefit year and maybe the last 
2, it would be silly for him to exhaust his benefits and then be without 
any income during the time when he could not possibly get work. 

Mr. Denton. When you did allow these unemployment benefits 
did you check into it to see whether it is good for a man to get them 
now or whether he should wait 5 or 6 months? 

Mr. Ketriy. No; obviously not. 

Mr. Denton. The only case where you did that was with the 
Indians? 

Mr. Ketiy. There were no individual cases of that. 

Mr. Denton. Say the times were good and you thought times 
might be bad in 5 or 6 months, do you think you would have any 
right to hold up payments during that period? 

Mr. Kextiy. That is not the situation. If he can get work he is 
not entitled to these benefits. 
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Mr. Denton. Of course, the Navahos had work but they were not 
making enough. They were not making $100 a month on the reser- 
vation, were they? Whether they worked or not, they would not 
make that much money. 

Mr. Ketty. I do not know that they were working or what they 
got paid. That is not the test. 

Mr. Denton. You made a rule with respect to the Indians that 
you did not make for anybody else 

Mr. Ketiy. I must insist that we reinstated a practice that had 
been in effect. 

Mr. Denton. But the rule you made treated the Indians differently 
than you treated any other class of individuals. 

Mr. Ketuiy. No, I do not think so. We simply did it in mass 
production. 

Mr. Denton. What other group of people did you treat as you 
threated those Indians? 

Mr. Ketiy. We have no other group situated like the Indians. 

Mr. Denton. Then there was no other group treated like them, 
was there? 

Mr. Ketiy. We did not take action in any other case against a 
group or toward a group—I would not say against a group—except 
in the case of the Navahos that I am familiar with at this time. 


SUSPENSION OF BENEFITS TO PUERTO RICANS 


Mr. Denton. What about the Puerto Ricans? You withheld 
their benefits when they went back to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Keuuy. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. What was the legal reason? 

Mr. Ketuy. I thought legally they were withdrawn from the 
labor market. 

Mr. Denton. Even if they tried to find work in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Ketuy. That is beside the legal question. 

Mr. Denton. Did you figure they had to stay here and try to find 
work? 

Mr. Ketty. If they had stayed here and had been unable to find 
work that legal question would not be involved. 

Mr. Denton. If they went to Puerto Rico to find work would you 
still say that they are ineligible? 

Mr. Ketty. No, that was not the question that was involved at 
the time. 

Mr. Denton. But they went to Puerto Rico, so you figured they 
were not entitled to benefits because they were not trying to find work 
on the mainland. 

Mr. Ketiy. No, because they had withdrawn from the labor mar- 
ket. That was my legal impression and conclusion. 

Mr. Denton. When did you change your conclusion? 

Mr. Ketuy. After the hearing; after I heard all of the testimony, 
and when it was determined in there that people in recruiting them had 
told them that they would be entitled to these benefits under the 
Railroad Employment Insurance Act. 

Mr. Denton. Those were the only grounds? 

Mr. Ke tty. I believed if that was true, and I think it was that we 
were morally bound to pay them. 
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Mr. Denton. When did you make that decision? 
Mr. Ketiy. We made that decision last fall. I cannot remember 
the exact date, but it was made last fall. 


SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. I remember when you were here last year you 
thought it rather ridiculous and unfounded the allegation that there 
were Communists working in your organization and you were indig- 
nant because somebody said there were. 

Mr. Ketuy. I remember someone said there had been Communists 
there and still were but I did not believe it. 

Mr. Denton. You were very indignant about it. 

Mr. Keuuiy. I was. I thought our security officer went over the 
records of these men, not once but several times; some of them had 
charges filed against them and had gone. 

Mr. Denton. But there was one still working there? 

Mr. Kextriy. There was one. 

Mr. Denton. So the charges made were not so unfounded after all. 

Mr. Ketty. I did not realize it, though. 

Mr. Denton. Another man is being investigated? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. At that time there were Communists working in your 
organization? 

Mr. Ket ty. I regret to say there was one purported to have been 
a Communist at least. 


BACKGROUND OF CHAIRMAN 


Mr. JensEN. I believe you are an attorney? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. What other offices have you held other than this 
office—public offices? 

Mr. Ketiy. For 9 years I was county supervisor of the county of 
Wayne; for almost 3 years I was general counsel for the municipally 
owned Detroit Street Railways. “For approximately 9 years I was 
corporation counsel—that is city attorney—of the city of Detroit, 
and I may say in connection with my service in the city of Detroit [ 
served under 5 different mayors. I was regional director of civilian 
defense, when it first started in our region. 

I was also national commander of the American Legion in the 
vear 1940. 

Outside of that I served the Federal Government in the Army in 
two wars. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is about as good a background as any- 
body could have in this America of ours to indicate that he was a good 
patriotic American. 

When you said last year that you did not believe that there were 
any Communists in your Department, I am sure that you thought just 
that. 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I have known Colonel Kelly for a long while. | 
never supposed that his motives would be questioned in the manner 
which your motives have been questioned today, Colonel. I think 
it is quite ridiculous. 
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Since politics have been mentioned, I am inclined to think that 
about 99 percent of it is polities. 

You were criticized because you asked for 10 employees to be 
appointed outside of the civil service. Now, of course, we know that 
under our two-party system, the party in power is supposed to make 

policy and then if the American people do not like those policies they 
can go to the elections the next vear and vote out the party in power, 
and that is what they have done, and that is what has preserved 
America, whether it be the Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party. We know, of course, that the Democratic Party was in 
power for 20 years. The Democrats were entrenched in office and 
the Republican Party felt it necessary to have people in policymaking 
positions so that the policies of the Republican Party might be 
carried out and follow the regular procedure of Government under 
our system. I certainly am not going to condemn you for wanting 
people under your jurisdiction that would cooperate with you better 
than might be the case with some of the people that had been in 
Government for a long while. 

I never condemned the Democrats for filling every office that they 
could with Democrats. That was their right and they really did it in a 
big way. 

You came on this job when? 

Mr. Kerry. The first day of September 1953. 

Mr. Jensen. The first time vou testified you had been in office 
a little over a year? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Was that the first time that you had been before the 
committee to testify? 

Mr. Keutiy. No, I think it was the second time. 

Mr. Jensen. You did not expect this issue to be raised that has 
been talked about so much here today? 

Mr. Ketty. No. 

Mr. Jensen. And you had to make snap judgment in answering 
the questions, did you not? 

Mr. Keuiy. That is correct. 


FILING OF CLAIMS BY NAVAHO INDIANS 


Mr. Jensen. You knew at the time, or somebody did in your 
Department that this had been more or less a custom for a number of 
vears? 
~ Mr. Ketty. This practice with the Navahos? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Ketry. Yes; only in 2 years out of all of the time that the rail- 
roads hired Navahos had they taken registration during the summer 
months. 

Mr. Jensen. No member of this committee had complained until 
this year about that situation. 

Mr. Ketiy. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Will the centleman yield for correction? 

Mr. Jensen. No, sir. I am awfully easy to get along with until | 
feel that 1 have been muffled and so eve rybody has to abide by the 
same rules, even the chairman of the committee, whom [ respect. 
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As I said, no one on this committee had complained to the Board 
about the customary practice until they complained last vear to vou, 
to your knowledge? 

Mr. KEtry. To my knowledge, that is true. 

Mr. Jensen. If that is not a fair assumption, then when I get 
through I would be glad to be corrected. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is accused of arbitrarily putting 
into effect a ruling that some of the members who questioned vou feel 
was detrimental to the Indians. It is rather amusing to hear anyone 
in the Democratic Party talking about arbitrary rulings. Why, the 
President of the United States, Mr. Truman, arbitrarily, without 
glancing toward Congress, sent our bovs into war in Korea and it cost 
the lives of a lot of Navaho boys. I have not heard any of these 
centlemen who have been giving you a bad time complain about that 
arbitrary rulings, one right after another, from the little ezars, during 
that administration they were not hesitant at all about bringing out 
rulings that did not square with any law. Why, the Director or the 
Administrator of the Office of Price Administration said in February 
1951 he was going to roll back cattle prices 10 percent. That was the 
bad day for the American farmer. That started the farm price 
decline. 

[ never heard any of these gentlemen complaining about that 
arbitrary ruling which is now one of the main reasons why many of 
our veterans are going bankrupt on the farm. Talk about arbitrary 
rulings. 

SECURITY PROGRAM 


When did these supposed Communists get into the railroad retire- 


ment employment? 

Mr. Keuuy. All of those supposed security cases, shall we put it 
that way, and those who left the Board and resigned under charges or 
prior to charges were there before I came, except, I think, maybe 1 or 
2 new employees who were let go within a year. 

Is that so? 

Mr. McKenna. Yes; they were probational. 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes; we discovered it with a new employee as you 
might discover with any new employee who may have that connection. 


EFFECT OF RULING REGARDING NAVAHOS 


Mr. Jensen. Has any Navaho Indian complained to you, Colonel 
Kelly, to the effect that the ruling on this filing date has hurt him 
financially or otherwise? 

Mr. Kertiy. Not asingle one. I know of one case that I explained 
to the Board last year. I asked of the trader down there on the 
Zuni Reservation about any inquiries and he said only one, and that 
was one boy who came in and wanted to know when they were going 
to resume taking registrations so that he could quit his job. 

Mr. JeEnsEN. I want the record to show that I yield to no white 
man in America in my determined efforts to help the Navajo Indians 
or any other of our first Americans. My record is clear and they are 
my friends, believe me, all over America, because they know what | 
have done for them. I would be the last to sit here and defend you 
if you had done a thing to hurt a single Indian because we have not 
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lived up to our promise to the Indians on many occasions until just 
recently, until Glenn Emmons became Director of Indian Affairs; 
and talk about doing something for the Navaho Indians—all you 
have to do is see what that man has done for the Navahos. He got 
all of the Navajo children to school or will have, and 3 years ago when 
he took office there were over 13,000 children of school age who had 
never been in school a day in their lives because there was not a 
schoolroom for them and there were no teachers for them. 

Glenn Emmons certainly would have raised the devil with a decision 
of your Board which would have affected the American Indian 
detrimentally. 

Gentlemen, I have not enjoyed what I have said a bit, not one 
bit, but there are times when a person has to talk straight so that no 
one can misunderstand him, and I felt that this was one of those 
times. 

Did the Navaho Indians receive more in unemployment pay after 
your ruling went in than they did the year before? I think | heard 
you make a statement that they had received more. 

Mr. Ketty. I have it from 1948 on. It is for the whole year. 
All I can show is for the whole year. 

In the year ending June 1948, $551,800; in the year ending June of 
1949, $844,000; in the year ending June 1950, $1,551,000; in the 
year ending June 1951, $527,800; in the year ending June 1952, 
$800,000; in the year ending June 1953, $945,000; in the year ending 
June 1954, $2,463,900; in the year ending June 1955, $2,668,439.50. 

Mr. Jensen. If the Board should be criticized in any way, I 
would think that your ruling has brought about too great an ex- 
penditure of unemployment insurance funds, however, the funds do 
not come out of the pockets of the American taxpayers; it comes out 
of the funds of the railroad retirement fund; does it not? 

Mr. Ketuiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I have just one more observation, 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am going to ask a few questions now. 

Colonel, I have questioned your good judgment and your decision 
in the summer of 1954, of course, but do you feel that I have ques- 
tioned your motives? 

Mr. Keutuy. No; I do not think you have. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In answer to Mr. Jensen’s question, you said that 
the custom had been followed and you said “No” to the question of 
whether there had been any complaint made by a committee before, 
I think Mr. Jensen was in error; the custom he was referring to was 
paying them in the summer time. Is that right? They had been 
paid previous to that? 

Mr. Ketiy. They had been paid for 2 years but I was referring to 
the practice that existed prior to those 2 years when they were not 
paid during the months when there was plenty of work available for 
them. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is right, and there were no claims filed? 

Mr. Keuxy. That is right, no claims taken. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But there was never any decision made that they 
could not file claims, until the summer of 1954? 

Mr. Ksuuiy. The Board took no action. 
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Mr. Frernanprz. And nobody else had taken any action before 
that time? 

Mr. Ketuy. I am informed—this comes to me second-hand—the 
regional director issued the instructions. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. In 1954? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, prior to that, prior to my coming on the Board. 

Mr. FernanprEz. When was that? 

Mr. Ketuy. Beginning July of 1947 and continuing right on 
through until July of 1952—it was either 1952 or 1953. There had 
been 7 years, and in only 2 of the whole 7 years had those instructions 
not been issued. 

Mr. Fernanpez. As of your own knowledge, there had been no 
such order by the regional representative or anybody else that they 
could not file. It is true that they were not paid before that? 

Mr. Kettry. I do not know what the instructions were. I under- 
stand—this comes to me just from conversation—that he went 
around and saw the Inidian agents and told them not to take registra- 
tions until a later date. 

Mr. FerNANpDEz. So far as you know nobody knows whether 
that happened. 

Mr. Ketuy. I do not know. 

Mr. FerNAnpDeEz. We would not have known about it in 1954 if 
Mr. Fogarty had not brought the matter up before the committee. 

The fact remains that in that vear they were not allowed to even 
file the claim. That is correct, is it not? The reason that they were 
not allowed to even file the claim is because you thought—and there is 
some sense in it, and I have the idea that some of those people in 
Gallup thought that—it would be better for them to file in the winter 
time when they needed it most; they certainly could not work then. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir; that is one of the reasons I investigated that. 
I talked to the people down there. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And a lot of people filed claims in the winter and 
got them paid? 

Mr. KeEtty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FernanpeEz. So they were paid later on? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But my position is that it was an error on the 
part of yourself and the other member of the Board who agreed with 
you that you had the right to arbitrarily and illegally deny a whole 
group of people the right to file. You understand that that is my 
position. 

Mr. Ke tty. I understand that. 

Mr. Lanuam. Will the chairman yield for me a minute? 

That is all I insisted last year. 


DETERMINATION OF LAWYERS FEES 


Mr. FernanpeEz. Now I want to ask another question about the 
Puerto Ricans. Does the law give you the right to say to claimants, 
as in the case of the Puerto Ric ans, how much they should pay their 
lawyers? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes; we have to determine the fee in all cases, wherever 
a lawyer is engaged, in coming before the Board. 
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RECOURSE TO COURTS 


Mr. Fernanpez. I am not arguing with you; I just want the in- 
formation. Assuming that you had denied ‘the claims of the Puerto 
Ricans would they have had recourse to the courts? 

Mr. Keuuy. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If the Indians had filed in the summer and vou 
denied the claim on the ground that there was work available or that 
it was better for them to file in December, they could have gone to 
the courts, could they not? 

Mr. Ketriy. | do not think so. 

Mr. Fernanpnz. Why not? 

Mr. Ketiy. I would not want to be bound by that statement, but 
it is my recollection now that in those unemployment claims they 
have no appeal from the Board to the courts. The other act provides 
for it but 1 do not think the Unemployment Act does. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In any event if they had been allowed to file, 
which they had the right to do, and you admit they had the right 
to do it 

Mr. Ketziy. I admit that if they had the right to reeover-——— 

Mr. Fernanpez. If they think they have a right to recover, they 
have the right to file a claim. And they had a right to file the claim 
then, and if they had filed the claim then, and it had been denied, at 
least we would know who was making the claim and for what reasons 
they were denied; is that not correct? 

Mr. Kexuiy. | was trying to find the provision of the law. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I say if they had filed the claim and then on its 
merits you had denied it, it would be a matter of record and you 
would have known what happened. But as it stands now, we do not 
know what Indians lost their rights and when they were discharged. 
Your trader told them they could not file and that was the end of it. 

Mr. Ketiy. No one knows better than you that the trader knows 
more about these people than anybody else and he is the man who 
knows whether they had a right to file a claim. 

Mr. Fernanperz. Perhaps a trader thinks in good faith that he 
should know better what is good for the Indians, but his instructions 
were not to accept the claims. If they had filed their claim, then 
we would know who were claiming what, but as it stands now nobody 
knows; is that correct? Let us be fair about it. 

Mr. Ketity. Nobody knows that anybody has a right to file. 

If anyone knows of a person who has a right to file 

Mr. Fernanpez. Everybody has a right to file if he thinks he is 
entitled to it. 

Mr. Ketiy. Nobody knows of anyone who thinks they are entitled 
to file for it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am questioning your judgment in illegally 
putting a blanket order against a group of people who tried to file. 

I yield to Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. I did not want to get as political as my good and 
respected friend from Iowa. We may disagree on little things, but 
down deep in my heart I have the greatest respect for Ben Jensen 
because I believe he speaks with conviction and honesty every time 
he talks. 


Mr. JeNsEN. I have the same feeling for you. 
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Mr. Fogarty. But I cannot let this go by. This act was established 
in 1934 by a bipartisan vote of the Congress, by a unanimous vote. 
Some parts of it were declared unconstitutional. It was amended in 
1935 and amended again in 1937, and since 1941 it has been amended 
4 or 5 times to my knowledge since I have been a Member of this 
Congress and on every single occasion that this act was amended it 
was amended by a unanimous vote. The men on both sides of the 
aisle have supported it. And one of the reasons is that this is not a 
Government activity in the usual sense of the term. This fund is 
made up by the employers who take the money out of their pockets 
to put into this trust &ind. The Government does not pay one single 
dime into it. And it is administered by a three-man Board made up 
of a representative of the railroads, a representative of railroad labor 
and a public member. 

I have been listening to these requests for appropriations 10 years, 
and when Mr. Kelly came before this committee in 1954, it was the 
first experience I had where there was any tampering with the person- 
nel on the Board. This fund should be controlled in a strictly non- 
partisan way. I did not think that there should be any politics at 
all played on this Board. 

In the spring of 1954, when Mr. Busbey was chairman, this sched- 
ule C situation came up causing considerable discussion in our hear- 
ings, but it was withdrawn because we had a hassle over it then. The 
first attempt was withdrawn sometime after that. Then, later on, 
when Congress was not in session, Mr. Kelly again renewed his 
demand to put 10 of these in schedule C, and that caused a real uproar 
from men on your side of the aisle and mine, Mr. Jensen. It was 
almost a unanimous uproar at that time because almost everyone 
was amazed that anvone would tamper with the personnel of this 
Board. As a result of that demand by Members of the House and 
Senate on both sides of the aisle, Mr. Kelly received a call from some- 
one in the White House or from someone in authority here in Wash- 
ington to immediately rescind that proposal to put these people in 
schedule (¢ 

That is a pretty good history of what happened as far as schedule ( 
is concerned. 

As long as I am on this committee, if I see anv tampering, I do not 
care whether it is a Democrat or Republican, if he is attempting to 
make jobs for members of his party, I will protest just as strongly as 
I have with Mr. Kelly. 

This is an independent fund and it is an independent Board and 
I am going to fight to keep it independent, and I am not going to let 
Kelly, Harper, or Healy or anyone else play policies with it. I be- 
lieve that is what the Congress wants, and as long as I have anything 
to do or say about it, I am going to try to keep it independent and 
keep politics out of it. 

On this proposition of condemning the chairman for any un- 
American motives or anything else regarding motives, I do not be- 
lieve I have ever so condemned him. We listened to his background 
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3 years ago when he appeared before this committee. I said I felt 
he had an excellent military background and as far as his Americanism 
is concerned, I have no question about that at all. 


DECISION OF BOARD ON RIGHTS OF CLAIMANTS TO FILE 


When this came to our attention last year, that a decision was made 
by the Board to deny claimants the right to file for unemployment 
compensation, I thought that we should raise the question and we 
went into it prettv thoroughly. We asked Mr. Kelly to supply this 
committee with the statutor y authority for the Board to make such 
a decision, and up until this afternoon that information has not been 
supplied to this committee. That is one of the reasons that I was 
inclined to be a little upset. It seemed to me that he simply ignored 
the committee to that extent. I am constrained to say that I am still 
disillusioned with him in this matter, because after having had a year 
to supply the statutory authority for making the decision, what he 
gave here today—and I am not a lawyer—I am convinced is not 
statutory authority by any stretch of the imagination for denying 
these people the right to claim what they thought was coming to 
them. I do not care if they are Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, Navahos, or 
anybody else, if they work for the railroad, they work for the railroad 
with the understanding under the law that they have those rights and 
privileges to collect, when they cannot find a job for themselves, and 
I think he should be given that right. I did not think last year the 
Board had any right at all to discriminate to such an extent as to 
making a decision like they did. 

[ said the same thing about the Puerto Ricans. As long as the 
railroad intends to import these Puerto Ricans and as long as the 
railroad wants them to work on the railroad, they have got to meet 
that responsibility of paying them unemployment compensation when 
they are laid off and can’t find other work, and it does not make any 
difference whether they are in this country or in Puerto Rico. 

It is up to your people who recruit these men to inform them of their 
rights. The Navahos should always be advised of their rights to 
collect unemployment compensation when they are recruited out in 
that area. There is nothing wrong with that at all, and I do not think 
that the railroads would be honest with these people if they did not 
inform them at the time they were recruited that they had certain 
rights under the Unemployment Compensation Act to collect unem 
ployment insurance when they were discharged by the railroad 
because they had no more work for them, and they were not able to 
find other work. 

We were not told last year that this suspension of claims taking 
would not happen again. We were told that he did not know whether 
the Board would make that same decision or not when he left here 
last year. But what we heard last year would lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the railroads were hiring Indians and Puerto Ricans with the 
expectation that they would never have to pay them unemployment 
compensation, whereas they would if they hired anybody else who 
knew their rights and privileges under the law. 

Mr. Kelly, I hope I have in no way condemned your Americanism, 
but I do not believe that you have used good judgment as Chairman 
of this Board. I think some of the decisions you have made have not 
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been in the interest of the fund or in the interest of the employees 
who are the beneficiaries of this particular fund. I say that and I am 
open for criticism if anybody wants to answer it. 

Mr. Lannam. I am glad to see that he reversed both of those 
decisions. 

I think the investigation has proved worthwhile because he changed 
his decision even before he went to the Senate. 

Mr. Denton. I have very little more to say. Of course, no one 
would say anything impugning Colonel Kelly’s Americanism or 
patriotism. 

We have had a number of cases fairly recently where men were 
indignant when it was suggested Communists were working for this, 
and a great deal was made of the fact when they were found to be 
mistaken. I could not help noticing how indignant Mr. Kelly was 
when someone suggested Communists were working in his organiza- 
tion, and now he has found he was mistaken. 


PAST POLICY ON FILING OF CLAIMS BY NAVAHO INDIANS 


Mr. Fernanpez. It has been intimated here that the blanket 
denial of the Navahos to file has occurred previous to 1954, and I 
want to ask the older members of the Board whether that has ever 
happened before. 

Mr. Harper. It came to the attention of the Board accidentally 
that a former regional director had by word of mouth or some other 
way declined to take claims in certain seasons. He did that without 
the knowledge or consent of the Board. Immediately upon finding 
out about it, we stopped it and it was stopped forthwith. 

When this last order came up, the Board members discussed 
We had a heated argument. 

I said at that time that we did not have legal authority to suspend 
the law for a 5-month period or for any other period. 

I suggested that we get an opinion from our General Counsel. Both 
of the other Board members voted me down on that, so that this 
action was independently taken without respect to any former action 
insofar as I observed. 

I know that it was a heated discussion, and I dissented from the 
action of the Board, and I said then as I say now that this Board does 
not have the authority to suspend the law for 5 months. 

Despite any explanations that can be made, the cold fact remains 
that for 5 months not an Indian was paid one penny in that 5-month 
period in which the operation of the law was suspended 

Some comment has been made with respect to the amount of money 
paid out in that benefit year. We did pay $2,600,000 in the remaining 
7 months of that year. We had 4,585 Indians, individual Indians, 
who filed claims. 

Among the 4,585, only 952 exhausted their benefits which means 
that the benefit year closed before they had drawn the maximum to 
which they were entitled, the natural deduction being that if they 
had been allowed the benefits in these 5 months during which time it 
was suspended, a much greater number of them would have exhausted 
their benefits. 

In essence, 952 Indians got all to which they were entitled, the rest 
of them got something less than what they would have votte n except 
for this suspension. 
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Now, the comparison of figures is meaningless because of the differ- 
ence in the railroad work in the previous year. 

We have to consider the figures in the light of the number of Indians 
who were employed in the base year and in the light of the number 
who were employed during that season of the year. 

I felt rather strongly about it, and I have tried to discuss it dis- 
passionately, and I just cannot persuade myself to believe it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Everybody knows that the heavy recruitment 
has occurred more and more within the last few years 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I did not mean to interrupt you. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Harper. The suspension was in the calendar year 1954. In 
1955, in the corresponding months, we paid out $100,108 to the 
Indians in the 5-month period immediately following the same 5 
months in the preceding vear. 

I am sure Mr. Fernandez will hold the same view, that it is utterly 
ridiculous for anybody to even suggest that Indians do not want un- 
employment benefits, particularly after they have been drawn as 
they have for 5 or 6 years, and no less ridiculous for some Indian trader 
to say that not a single Indian was interested in the $400, $500, or 
$600 that he has coming to him, I just cannot take that without 
salt because I know Indians well enough, and people generally well 
enough to be convinced that people just do not run ‘off and leave 
unemployment benefits, during periods of unemployment especially. 

Mr. Lanuam. If they know they have the right. 

Mr. Harrrer. That is the unfortunate thing. The poor Indian does 
not read the Congressional Record. The Indians out there on that 
reservation do not know of the proviso language that was inserted into 
our appropriation bill last year, and to this day, the order denying 
these benefits has never been rescinded. 

Twice I have formally made the motion to rescind those orders and 
each time I was either voted down or did not get a second to my 
motion. 

Mr. Lannam. How did you pay the men for 1955? 

Mr. Harper. I mean rescind the particular order for that particular 
5-month period. They are paid currently now. 


TIME LIMIT ON FILING 


Mr. Fernanpez. Is there a time limit in which they can file? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir; under the regulations of the Board, and they 
are valid regulations, the Board can accept delayed applications upon 
showing that failure to file current application was not the fault of 
the applicant, so we have the authority now for going back and paying 
those unemployed Indians during those 5 months. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If an Indian was unemployed and let out in June 
because there was no work until December and then he did get em- 
ployment in December and did not file, he would still have the right 
to go and file for those 4 months if the order were rescinded? 

Mr. Harper. Not ordinarily, unless a showing was made that it 
was not his fault. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about this rescinding action? 


No 


tion 
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Mr. Harper. What we have done is to rescind the action, suspend- 
ing the taking of claims July 1 to December 1, 1954. We suspended 
the taking of claims the first of July and we rescinded our action so 
that the special claims agents could start taking claims in December. 

Mr. Keury. I misspoke myself. They began taking the claims a 
of December 1. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And it has not vet been rescinded? 

Mr. Keuiy. No; the period has passed and nobody has found 
Indian who is legally entitled to file, and we have tried. If you 
down there and can find one, or if Mr. Harper finds one 

Mr. FernNanpeEz. That answer should not be in the record, in fair- 
ness to you. 

We know the Indians will not file if they do not know about it 

Mr. Denton. He could not file now anyway if you rescinded the 
action. 

Mr. Ketiy. The action was to inform traders not to take claims 
during that period. 

Mr. Denton. The other Board member said you never rescinded 
the action you took in 1954 so until the order is rescinded he cannot 
file a claim. 

Mr. Harper. This is the order I am reading from. It is dated 
November 26, 1954. 

The Board has informei me that Indian claimants may reziste- for compe isa- 
tion on and after December 1, 1954. They put the ban on in June and in Novem- 
ber, eTective Le:emter 1, the, lifted the ban in this qualifed way but tl ey did 
not lift the ban with respect to any period within the 5 months, July 1 to Le‘em- 
ber 1, 1954, that elapsed, on or after December 1, 1954. 


Mr. Lanuam. Was any action taken last vear before vou began 


taking claims in July? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. May I answer that? 

I have an excerpt from the Record of Proceedings of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, Thursday, September 1, 1955, page 411: 


With respect to the claims of Navajo Indians for benefits under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act in the benefit year beginning July 1, 1954, the 
Chairman made the following motion: 

(1) that the Director of Unemployment and Sickness Insurance be re- 
quested to look into the question whether any special unemployment claims 
agent on the Navajo Reservation would refuse, or has refused, to take the 
delayed registrations of any qualified Navajo with respect to the benefit 
year beginning July 1, 1954; 

(2) that, if he finds that any such special unemployment claims agent 
would refuse to take such delayed registrations if requested to do so by a 
qualified Navajo, the claims agent be instructed to take such registrations if 
such a request is made, and 

(3) that if he finds that any such special unemployment claims agent has 
in the past refused to take any such delayed registrations at the request of a 
Navajo, such claims agent be instructed to advise, if possible, the Navajo 
who made the request regarding his right to make delayed registrations. 

In furtherance of that, these men, as I explained in my previous 
testimony, went through the whole reservation and could find no 
Indian or any trace of any Indian having been entitled to be paid 
during that period. 

Mr. Lanuam. Did you take any action as to 1955—— 

Mr. Ketiy. No, we took no action. 
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Mr. Lanuam. You did not rescind your action of the vear before 
suspending the law for the 5 months, but you took no action at all to 
suspend the law for 1955? 

Mr. Ketiy. We took none; no. 

Mr. Lannam. That is all. 


RECOURSE TO COURTS 


Mr. Fernandez. Does a claimant have the right to appeal to the 
courts if a claim is made and denied? Can any one answer definitely 
now ? 

Mr. QuInLAN. Section 5 (f) of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act gives him that right. In substance, it says he should 
exhaust his remedies within the Board, he can appeal from the decision 
of the regional director to the Bureau of Unemployment and Sickness 
Insurance, and then to the Board. In the event he gets an adverse 
decision all of the way up the line then he can appe al to the courts. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Can he do that if he is not allowed to file? 

Mr. Qurnuan. Yes, sir; he can. That is what the Puerto Ricans 
did. None of them filed. 

Mr. FerNanpDeEz. Of course the Navahos would not know whether 
they had such a right, even you did not know when I first asked a while 
ago whether they had such a right, so actually it is academic. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, I have always insisted that every agency 
of Government live up to the letter of the law and I shall continue to 
insist on that very thing. 

I certainly do not and will not let myself be put in the position 
where I w ould say that anyone, regardless of who he was, in administer- 
ing the law should not live up to the letter of the law, but in this 
instance, as I see it, you had a difference of opinion in the Board, one 
member thinking that the law was specific in giving the Indian the 
right to file any time he wanted to. 

Mr. Kelly, without a doubt, interpreted the law to mean that the 
Board has the privilege of determining when an Indian has the 
authority to file. That must have been Mr. Kelly’s and the other 
members’ interpretation of the law, because I am never going to 
believe so long as I live, after knowing Colonel Kelly as long as I have 
and knowing of his sterling character and Americanism, I am never 
going to believe that Colonel Kelly would purposely do anything 
adverse to the letter of the law. He so interpreted that law without 
a question of a doubt when he said that the Board did have that 
authority. 

Mr. Lanuam. I just call your attention to my effort last year to 
get Mr. Kelly to say whether or not he ever consulted with the counsel 
for the Board and whether or not he had gotten a legal opinion for 
the Board. I believe he said finally he had never gotten an opinion 
from the counsel. 

Mr. Jensen. You and I can get into an argument and we can debate 
the law. I am not a lawyer, although I always wanted to be one 
when I was a kid, but I did get a set of lawbooks and I studied law. 
I learned a little bit about law. However, you could interpret the 
law one way and I would interpret it another way. Of course, that 
is why we have attorneys such as vou fellows. 
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Mr. Lanuam. That is why I thought he should consult counsel 
who is learned in that branch of the law. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The chairman has given wide latitude to members 
of the committee to ask questions, and to members of the Board to 
say their piece. If there are no further questions, that is all, gentle- 
men. Thank you. 


FURTHER STATEMENTS REGARDING LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR SUSPENDING 
THE TAKING OF CLAIMS 


(Nore.—Subsequent to the hearings the Chairman of the Railroad 
Retirement Board sent to the chairman of the subcommittee a letter 
in further support of his contention that legal authority exists for 
the Board’s action to suspend the taking of claims under certain 
circumstances. The letter and the subcommittee chairman’s com- 
ments thereon follow:) 


At the hearings on January 26, 1956, on appropriations for the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, I called the attention of the Chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board to the fact that at the hearings last year he was requested by the 
committee to submit for the record ‘‘any legal authority [he] had, and any legal 
authority which the Board had, for suspending the rights’’ of the Navajo Indians 
to file applications for unemployment insurance benefits. In response thereto, 
the Chairman of the Board sent me the following letter: 


UNITED STaTEs RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarp, 
Chicago 11, Ill., January 31, 1956 
Hon. JoHn E. FoGarrty, 

Cc} airman, Subcommittee on Labor and Hea!th. Education and We fa s.. and 
Related Independent Agencies, House Appropriations Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington 24, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Focarty: In the hearings on the Board’s appropriations last vear 
and this year, the various reasons were outlined for the Board’s action of elimi- 
nating, during the summer months of 1954, the widespread facilities for registra- 
tions by Indians on the Navajo reservation. It appears, however, that we have 
not formally advised the Committee with respect to the authority under which 
the Board acted, and, as indicated in the most recent hearing, this omissiou 
is of course regretted. 

The authority under which the Board acted in 1954 is derived from section 12 
i) and (1) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (45 U.S. C. sec. 362 (i 
and (1)), which provides, in this respect, as follows: 

“(i) The Board may establish, maintain, and operate free employment 
offices, and may designate as free employment offices facilities maintained by 
i) a railway labor organization which is duly authorized and designated to 
represent employees in accordance with the Railway Labor Act, or (ii) any other 
labor organization which has been or may be organized in accordance with the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, or (iii) one or more employers, or (iv) an 
organization of employers, or (v) a group of such employers and labor organiza- 
tions, or (vi) a State, Territorial, foreign, or the Federal Government. The 
Board may also enter into agreements or arrangements with one or more employers 
or railway labor organizations organized in accordance with the provisions of the 
tailway Labor Act. pursuant to which notice of the availability of work and the 
rights of employees with respect to such work under agreements between such 
employers and railway labor organizations may be filed with employment offices 
and pursuant to which employees registered with employment offices may be 
referred to such work. 

‘The Board shall prescribe a procedure for registration of unemployed employ- 
ees at employment offices. Such procedure for registration shall be prescribed 
with a view to such registration affording substantial evidence of the days of 
unemployment of the employees who register. The Board may, when such 
registration is made personally by an employee, accept such registration as initial 
proof of unemployment sufficient to certify for payment a claim for benefits. 

= * ” * x x 
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“The regulations of the Board concerning registration at employment offices 
by unemployed persons may provide for group registration and reporting, through 
employers, and need not be uniform with respect to different classes of employees. 

“The operation of any employment facility operated by the Board shall be 
directed primarily toward the reemployment of employees who have theretofore 
been substantially employed by employers. 

* * * * * * * 

“(1) * * * And provided further, That, for the purpose of registering unem- 
ployed employees who reside in areas in which no employer facilities are located, 
or in which no employer will make facilities available for the registration of such 
employees, the Board may, without regard to civil-service laws and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, appoint persons to accept, in such areas, registration of such 
employees and perform services incidental thereto and may compensate such 
persons on a piece rate basis to be determined by the Board * * *.,”’ 

It is clear from the foregoing provisions that the Board’s authority to prescribe 
registration procedures at employment offices is extremely broad, that it may 
establish and maintain such offices and retain such personnel as are suitable for 
this purpose (accomplished in this situation through appointment of Indian traders 
as its agents to take claims), and that it need not maintain such offices or personnel 
when they are not reasonably necessary (the authorization is that the Board 
“may establish, maintain, etc.”’ and ‘‘may * * * appoint persons, ete.’”’?). With- 
drawal of the Indian traders’ authority to accept claims as the Board’s agents 
was simply a determination not to maintain registration facilities throughout the 
Navajo reservation in the summer months of 1954, this determination being 
authorized by the quoted provisions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. The reasonableness of the determination has, it is believed, been amply 
demonstrated by the information which has previously been furnished to the 
Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
RayMonp J. KELLY, 
Chairman. 


I consider this letter totally inadequate to meet the committee’s request. The 
obvious purpose of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act is to pay unem- 
ployment insurance benefits to railroad employees for days of unemployment if 
they meet the other qualifications prescrihed in the act, The payment of such 
benefits to such employees in the circumstances prescribed is not discretionary 
with the Board, but is mandatory. Thus, section 2 (a) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act specifically provides as follows: 

“Benefits shall be payable to any qualified employee (i) for each day of unem- 
ployment in excess of seven during the first registration period, within a benefit 
year, in which he will have had seven or more days of unemployment, and for 
each day of unemployment in excess of four during any subsequent registration 
period in the same henefit year’’. 

A day of unemployment is defined in section 1 (k) of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act in pertinent part as follows: 

“Subject to the provisions of section 4 of this Act, [the disqualification condi- 
tions] * * * a day of unemployment, with respect to any employee, means a 
‘alendar day on which he is able to work and is available for work and with respect 
to which (i) no remuneration is payable or accrues to him, and (ii) he has, in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Board may prescribe, registered at an employ- 
ment office.” 

Section 12 (i) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act provides in perti- 
nent part as follows: 

“The Board shall prescribe a procedure for registration of unemployed employees 
at employment offices. Such procedure for registration shall be prescribed with a 
view to such registration afforded substantial evidence of the days of unemploy- 
ment of the employees who register, The Board may, when such registration is 
made personally by an employee, accept such registration as initial proof of unem- 
ployment sufficient to certify for payment a claim for benefits.’”” [Emphasis 
supplied.] 

And section 12 (e) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act states 
explicitly that: ‘The Board shall provide for the certification of claims for 
benefits” 

Finally, section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act specifies 
that: 
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“Tn addition to the powers and duties expressly provided, the Board shall have 
and erercise all the powers and duties necessary to administer or incidental to admin- 
istering this Act.”’ [Emphasis supplied.] 

It follows from the purpose of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act and 
from the provisions of the act I quoted that the Board has the duty to provide 
employment offices to enable unemployed employees to register for days of 
unemployment. The mere fact that section 12 (i) of the act quoted in the letter 
gives the Board authority to establish free employment offices and the further 
fact that section 12 (1) permits the Board to employ other than civil-service 
employees in certain cases does not, of course, dispense with the duty imposed 
upon the Board to provide whatever facilities are necessary to administer the 
act, that is, to enable employees to make their claims for unemployment benefits. 
Any suggestion that the provisions of the act giving authority to the Board to 
exercise its judgment in the manner in which it maintains employment offices can 
be construed as authority to dispense altogether with the maintaining of employ- 
ment offices is in effect saving that the Board is given authority not to administer 
the provisions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

There has been no showing that the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act has 
been amended so as to give the Board authority to decide that employees are 
ineligible for benefits before they apply therefor. The Board’s action in depriving 
the Indians in the Navajo Reservation of existing registration facilities, without 
substituting therefor other facilities or provioing other methods for making 
applications for unemployment insurance benefits was in effect a complete 
nullification of the provisions of the act requiring the Board to make such facilities 
available, that is, to do whatever is ‘“‘necessary to administer or incidental to 
administering this act.’’ 

I reiterate, therefore, that the chairman’s letter does not in the least set forth 
an adequate legal basis for the Board’s action. 


ADDITIONAL DATA REGARDING PUERTO RICAN HEARING AND ADVICE TO 
NAVAHOS ON THEIR RIGHTS 


(Nore.—Following is a letter, written to the Chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board by the chairman of the subcommittee, 


requesting certain additional information, and the reply thereto.) 


LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
February 6, 1956. 
Col. RaymMonp J. KELLY, 
Chairman, Railroad Retirement Board, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear CoLoneEt KE Ly: In reviewing the transcript of the hearing of January 
26, I find that I failed to ask you to submit for the record the date of the hearing we 
discussed relating to certain Puerto Rican claimants and also the date on which 
the request for this hearing was made. It will be appreciated if you would send 
us this information so that it may be included in our hearing record. 

In connection with this same hearing I made the following request: 

“T want you to give this committee step by step all of the steps that you have 
taken to inform each and every member of that tribe that works on the railroads 
and that was entitled to claim unemployment compensation, of what rights they 
had to file claims, and how they were notified.”’ 

This, of course, was in reference to those Indians that were denied the right to 
file claims during the 5-month period July 1 to December 1, 1954. After a con- 
siderable amount of discussion I made the statement—‘‘You have convinced me 
that you have not extended yourself to inform these people of their rights to file 
claims for unemployment compensation at all * * *.” 

In reviewing the record of this discussion I found that there were more inter- 
ruptions and more side issues brought in after my first question than I had realized 
at the time. I think this may well account for the lack of a precise answer to my 
question. In fairness to you and in order to-have our record complete in connec- 
tion with this matter I think it would be well for you to submit a statement which 
will be a complete answer to the question. We will hold the trqnscript until 
Monday, February 13, but must send it to the printer not later than that date. 
It would therefore be appreciated if you could expedite your reply. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN E. Focarty, Chairman. 
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Unirep States Rartroap RETIREMENT BOarp, 
Chicago 11, Ill., February 10, 1956. 
Hon. Joun E. Foaarry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor 
and Health, Education and Welfare, 
and Related Independent Agencies, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Focarry: This is in response to your request of February 6, 1956, 
that your subcommittee be furnished certain information regarding Puerto Rican 
claimants and Navajo Indians, so that this might be included in the record of 
the hearing held before the subcommittee on January 26, 1956. 

The hearing before the Railroad Retirement Board relating to certain Puerto 
Rican claimants under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act was held on 
July 28 and July 29, 1955, at the Board’s offices in Chicago. This proceeding 
was designated ‘‘Appeal of Carmelo Olmo Acevedo, claimant for benefits under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and other residents of Puerto Rico 
similarly situated, Unemployment Insurance Act Claims Appeal Docket No. 34.” 
The request for a formal hearing before the Board was made under date of May 
23, 1955, by Clifford D. O’Brien, attorney for the Puerto Rican claimants. 

With respect to the Navajo Indians, you have asked for a complete statement 
regarding the steps which the Board took to notify them of their rights under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. In order to make clear to all the committee 
members the steps which the Board took, it will be necessary to review a little 
of the background of the matter. 

At the hearing before your subcommittee, I pointed out that under the authority 
of section 12 (i) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (45 U. 8. C. see. 
362 (i)), the Board has set up a system under which registrations for unemploy- 
ment benefits are normally made with railroad employees designated by the 
Board as claims agents. Special arrangements for the taking of registrations 
have been made in situations in which railroad personnel were not available for 
such designation. In this way the Board has made it possible for individuals 
qualified for benefits under the act to register without great inconvenience or 
expense. The Board has not, however, felt that it was required to, or should 
make arrangements for registrations in situations in which it was obvious that the 
individuals in the area would not be eligible for benefits. 

From 1942, when Navajos were first emploved in large numbers by the railroads, 
until toward the end of 1947, there was no suggestion of setting up special unem- 
ployment claims agents inside the Navajo Reservatior. However, upon the 
recommendation of a former regional director of the Board the matter was pre- 
sented to the Board on December 20, 1946. The Board at first turned down the 
recommendation on the ground that in going back into the reservation the 
Navajos had removed themselves from the labor market and were not eligible 
for benefits at any time. Some time later, however, the then Chairman of the 
Board was invited to make a trip down to the reservation and after his return 
changed his vote. As a result, the Board on December 7, 1947, appointed about 
75 of the Indian traders as special unemployment claims agents. 

From 1947 until 1952 the Board’s regional director, who was most familiar 
with conditions on the reservation and the work that was available to the Navajos, 
notified the traders each year of the date in the early summer when they should 
cease taking unemployment registrations and again in the fell of the date when 
they should resume taking them. During all of these years no complaint was 
made by anyone regarding this practice. 

In 1952 and 1953 the regional director ordered that registrations be taken by 
the Indian traders during the summer months. On June 10, 1954, the Board 
issued instructions that the old method which had been followed up to 1952 
again be followed, namely, of receiving no registrations during the summer 
months when many types of work were available to the Navajos. (The authority 
under which the Board acted in eliminating, during the summer months, the 
widespread facilities for registrations by Indians on the Navajo Reservation, was 
furnished your subcommittee under date of January 31, 1956.) 

During the period in 1954 when the taking of registrations had been deferred, 
I, as Chairman of the Board, made a personal inspection of work opportunities 
on and near the Navajo Reservation. In addition, I held consultations with the 
head of the Indian Service at Window Rock, Ariz., the head of the Indian area 
service at Gallup, N. Mex., the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Indian traders 
and many others intimately familiar with local conditions. Mr. Earl F. Rent- 
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frow, our district manager at Gallup, N. Mex., also consulted with members of 
the Navajo Tribal Council. They all indicated approval of the Board’s action 
and many expressed hope that the practice of deferring the taking of claims 
would be continued during like periods in the future. 

Beginning December 1, 1954, claims for benefits were taken by the special 
unemployment claims agents on the Navajo Reservation, and $2,668,439.50 in 
unemployment benefits were paid the Navajos, which is more than has been 
paid them in any other benefit year. 

During the hearing last year before your subcommittee, on February 23, 1955, 
and later before the Senate subcommittee, questions were raised with regard to 
the Board’s action deferring the taking of claims in the period from July 1, 1954, to 
December 1, 1954. Apparently, as a result of these hearings the Appropriation 
Act, making an appropriation for the Railroad Retirement Board for the fiscal 
year 1956, contained a proviso which reads as follows: 


‘“* * * Provided, That whenever there is duly tendered to the Board, by any 
person, any claim for unemployment compensation pursuant to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, such claim shall be accepted by the Board without 
delay and appropriate administrative action for the allowance or disallowance 
of such claim shall be taken by the Board at the earliest practicable time.”’ 


The Board interpreted this proviso to mean that it was the belief of the commit- 
tees that registration facilities should be provided on the Navajo Reservation all 
year around. In view of this, the Board directed that the traders take claims 
from the Indians during the entire fiscal year 1956. 

Subsequently, it came to my attention, because of certain correspondence with 
the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, that there was a difference of opinion 
with regard to the taking of delayed registrations by the special unemployment 
claims agents on the Navajo Reservation. As a result of a motion which I 
made, and which was passed, at a Board meeting on September 1, 1955, the 
Board’s Director cf Unemploymert and Sickness Insurance was directed to look 
into the question whether any special unemployment claims agent would refuse, 
or had refused, to take the delayed registrations of any qualified Navajo with 
respect to the benefit vear beginning July 1, 1954; that if he found that any such 
special unemployment claims agent would refuse to take such delaved registra- 
tions if requested to do so by a qualified Navajo, the claims agent be instructed 
to take such registrations if such a request were made; and that if be found that 
any such special unemployment claims agent had in the past refused to take any 
such delayed registrations at the request of a Navajo, such claims agent be 
instructed to advise, if possible, the Navajo who made the request regarding his 
right to make delayed registrations. 

In compliance with this Board action Mr. R. T. Taylor, the Board’s regional 
director at Dallas, Tex., made a 2-week trip through the Navajo Reservation 
conferring with the Indian traders, who are the Board’s special unemployment 
claims agents. Mr. Taylor called on a substantial percentage of the traders, 
and Mr. Ray Lusk, the Board’s Chief of Field Activities, subsequently made 
additional calls. None of the traders knew of any Navajo who had requested to 
register and been refused. The traders, in each instance, were instructed that 
should any Navajo attempt to register for the period from July 1 to December 1, 
1954, his registration should be accepted. Also, our district manager at Gallup, 
who is in close contact with the traders throughout the reservation, was instructed 
personally by me to check with all of the traders to ascertain whether they knew 
of any Navajo who was entitled to benefits during the period in question, and, if 
so, to take his claim. Even if any could be found among the Navajos who would 
be entitled to such benefits, the number, based on past experience would be very 
small, because the deferring of the taking of claims made it attractive to them to 
accept work which was available to them during the period in question. 

I should like to point out that in bringing this matter to the attention of the 
Navajo traders, the Board has come about as close as it possibly can to the 
Indians themselves. The traders recruit the workers, supply their food and 
clothing, and act as their bankers. The Navajos also generally receive their 
mail at the trading posts and it is very difficult to locate individual Indians, 
since they frequently relocate their hogans. The Navajo Reservation comprises 
more than 15 million acres of land in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah 
and extends for hundreds of miles into inaccessible country. Less than one-fifth 
of the 75,000 Navajos speak English and it is extremely difficult for others to 
learn their language. 
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Should the Board broadcast in any other fashion than through the special un- 
employment claims agents, as has been done, it would probably result in a large 
number of unfounded claims. The failure of the Indians to understand even the 
simplest notice would cause them to register in large masses, although unknow- 
ingly, for benefits to which they. would not be entitled. In the past, some flagrant oa 
cases of fraud have taken place on the Navajo Reservation which involved Tote 
thousands of dollars belonging to the Government. Aver. 

I note that there may have been some misunderstanding at the hearing regarding Num 
the appropriation from which these unemployment benefits are paid. The un- — 
employment and sickness insurance benefits provided under the Railroad Unem- en 
ployment Insurance Act are financed by contributions paid whollly by the rail- 
roads. Of the total contributions paid for this purpose, the portion represented 
by 0.2 percent of the taxable payroll is permanently appropriated to cover the 
administrative costs of the system with the remainder being credited to the 
railroad unemployment insurance account in the unemployment trust fund to 
cover the payment of benefits. The appropriation being primarily considered by 
vour subcommittee is, of course, for the financing of the Railroad Retirement 
Act program, 

If there is any other information which you think might be helpful, we shall, 
of course, be glad to supply it. 

Sincerely yours, 


RAYMOND J. KELLY, Chairman. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1956. 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR 

CLYDE M. MILLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
JOHN G. FLANAGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 


1955 actual 





Program by activities: | 
1. | $2, 906, 569 : $3, 137, 000 
2. ‘ ‘ 235, 524 | 245, 640 | 253, 000 


3, 142, 093 3, 324,.000 3, 390, 000 


Financing: Ralar 
Appropriation (adjusted) re 3, 142, 093 | 3, 124, 000 | ; : 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - | pe ioe eee 200, 000 ; oe 
ie 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. 367 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 4 
Average number of all employees_-- 361 
Number of employees at end of year _- 357 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $7, 42: $8, 138 $8, 148 
Average grade __- : cad f GS-10.6 GS8-10.6 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions $2, 732, 9% $2, 836, 215 $2, 903, 000 
Positions pt than permanent 24, 26, 600 27, 800 


Regular pay above 52-week base 9. 10, 905 
Payment above basic rates. 5 600 600 


Total personal services 2, 768, ; 2, 874, 320 2, 931, 400 

02 Travel : 312, 630 319, 500 
03 Transportation of things , TRE 7, 000 9, 200 
04 Communication services , 925 77, 600 79, 500 
05 Rents and utility services : 445 6, 400 _ 900 
06 Printing and reproduction. 5, 256 4, 000 , 500 
07 Other contractual services 2, 120 13, 925 , 225 
Services performed by other agencies___- , 799 11, 52 , 600 

08 Supplies and materials , 157 9, 000 9, 000 
(9 Equipment 2, 909 6, 000 , 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 640 70) 75) 
5 Taxes and assessments 2, 270 850 525 


Total obligations oe 093 3, 324, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


RUDCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLE 


Appropriation * $3, 124, 000 4 390. 000 
Transferred from ‘‘ Boards of inquiry, Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service’’ (69 Stat. 240 


Adjusted appropriation 3, , 09% 3, 124, 000 
*roposed supplen I due to pay increases 200, 000 


t 
“4d balance brot forward 7 7 223, 992 


o20~7 


, 992 
EXPENDITURES ‘D RALANCES 


Expenditures 
Out of current authorizat 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 


Out of prior authorizations. 


Total expenditures. --- 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring 
for obligation 
Obligat 


gated Dalance carrie 


Boarpbs OF INQUIRY 


Program and financing 


gram by i 
Investigations of labor 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Personal services: | 
Positions other than permanent $400 | 
Payment above basic rates..___- ; | 110 





Total personal services 510 | 
Travel_- , .} 387 | 
Communication services | 12 
Printing and reproduction _- : 24 | 
Other contractual services 274 | 
Supplies and materials_ 


Total obligations__-..__--- ase 1, 207 | 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| | 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - $10, 000 $10, 000 | $10, 000 
Transferred to “Sak: aries and expenses, Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service’’ (69 Stat. 240) - —8, 793 }..- 





Adjusted appropriation ; J 1, 207 | 
Obligated balance brought forward __--- ree Sete 496 





Total budget authorizations available____--_-__- sean 1, 703. 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - - - - ; , 207 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring 
for obligation) Saeco neta ‘ 





Total expenditures and balances___---- Sicha 3 | 10, 000° 10, 000 


| 


Mr. Fernanpez. We have before us now the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. Do you have a statement that you want to 

“Ac 9 
present: 

Mr. FinneGan. Yes; I have a prepared statement. It is turned 
over to the clerk. 

Mr. Frernanpez. We are glad to have you with us today, Mr. 
Finnegan. If you care to read your statement, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. FinneGan. It is a pleasure to meet with this committee and 
present my estimate of the budget requirements for the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service for the fiscal year 1957. 

This is strictly a service agency. Our primary function is making 
available to labor and management the services of skilled mediators 
as they may be needed in helping to resolve labor disputes in industries 
substantially affecting interstate commerce—excepting airlines and 
railroads. 

Actually, it is difficult to control the extent to which the services 
of mediators may be required in maintaining industrial harmony. 
Only in two general fields can I limit the basic workload of the service. 
The first of these is to more carefully screen the dispute notices which 
are received by the service. 
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The second is our cooperation with the various State and local 
mediation agencies to encourage their handling all labor mediation 
involving intrastate situations and the maximum possible number of 
those borderline disputes where the extent of effect on commerce 
might be questionable. We enjoy what I consider to be a very prac- 
tical and workable understanding with those agencies. 


INCREASE IN DISPUTE NOTICES 


In this connection, I might mention that the number of disputes 
brought to our attention by dispute notices and requests of the parties 
has steadilv increased during the past 5 vears. This number will, in 
my opinion, continue to increase moderately during the next fiscal 
vear. 

There are a few general conditions that I should call to vour atten- 
tion. One is the unpredic table effect of strikes on our workload. The 
Perfect Circle strike in Indiana, the strike involving the sand and 
gravel companies in California, and the current strike at Westing- 
house Electric illustrate that one strike can require weeks and even 
months of mediator time. 

Another is the influence on mediation workload of the many long- 
term labor contracts that have bee n signed in the past 9 months or so. 
Many of these contracts run from 3 to 5, and some even 6 years; and 
the pattern has been to provide for antutintie wage increases at stated 
intervals, although some call for wage reopenings on anniversary 
dates. Present estimates indicate nearly 3 million workers covered 
by such contracts. That is out of a nonagricultural work force of 18 
million. 

On the face of things, It might appear that this large number of 
long-term contracts would tend to substantially reduce the anticipated 
workload of this service, but there are several factors that indicate the 
effect will be quite the contrary; that such long-term contracts have 
created conditions and established criteria that will probably require 
increased mediation activity during the coming fiscal vear. 

The long-term contracts signed in recent months have been primar- 
ily in the basic segments of industry, such as automobile, farm equip- 
ment, and trucking. Such basic agreements historically have estab- 
lished patterns or conditions that have a direct effect on bargaining in 
the remainder of the industry, and in other industries. 

The negotiations which follow in the secondary segments of industry 
are numerically a much greater problem. These plants and operations 
ordinarily are quite different than in the basic industries which estab- 
lished the patterns, and frequently serious problems arise in attempts 
to adapt such established patterns to the localized operations. 

A second factor growing out of long-term contracts that certainly 
indicates a higher level of mediation activity being required in the 
future, is the ‘relatively high base of future bene fits which is auto- 
matically set up by such contracts. 

While in automobile, farm equipment, trucking, and other important 
industries there are long-term contracts, there are still a substantial 
number of pace-setting labor-management agreements which will 
come up during the calendar year 1956: Aircraft, meatpacking, 
textiles, oil, maritime, aluminum, copper, telephone, shipbuilding, 
steel, and construction. 
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Most of these negotiations will come during the first half of the 
fiscal year under consideration. These setilements will influence 
collective bargaining during the remainder of that fiscal year. 

The contract between the United Steelworkers and the basic steel 
companies, such as United States Steel, Bethlehem, and others, 
expires June 30, 1956. 

Negotiations will begin soon after May 1. The President of the 
union, Dave MacDonald, has stated that hig union is determined to 
win a “real’’ guaranteed annual wage. The effect of the automobile 
settlement on the issue of employment guaranties is continuing even 
now after 7 months. A steel agreement which is “better’’ will give 
impetus to demands for both the extension of the automobile settle- 
ment and for the application of the steel settlement to other industries. 
The result of the steel negotiations, irrespective of the items agreed 
upon, will have a profound effect upon the negotiations of thousands 
of contracts during the coming vear. 

Negotiations in “the aircraft industry, beginning in February, may 
prov ide an early showdown. These negotiations will be followed by 
meatpacking and textiles, but the steel negotiations can, and may, be 
the princ ipal bellwether for bargaining in the fiscal year beginning 
in July. 

Work stoppages in the copper industry have an immediate and 
detrimental effect upon our defense program and upon civilian pro- 
duction. Negotiations in this industry are almost always difficult. 
This year will be no exception. As many as 30 mediators normally 
are required to render adequate assistance during these negotiations 
due in part to geographical considerations and separate negotiations 
by individual companies and different unions. 

I am informed that because of strikes in Chile and the strikes in the 
- nited States during the past year, our copper stockpile is in a pre- 

arious condition. We must be prepared to intervene and render efféc- 
ie service in any dispute in this industry, in the public interest. 

Labor agreements between longshoremen and stevedoring com- 
panies on the west coast will expire in June 1956 and on the east 
coast in September 1956. Agreements between seagoing personnel 
and shipping companies on both coasts may be opened for negotiations 
in June on 60-day notices. 

One of the first major problems requiring my attention upon assum- 
ing office a year ago was the serious labor relations problem presented 
by the maritime industry. 

For several vears, this service has devoted considerable time and 
attention to the labor disputes in maritime operations. I soon became 
convinced that effective mediation assistance in the maritime industry 
required even more careful coordination of our efforts, with the possi- 
bility that it might be necessary to establish within the service special 
procedures for handling all maritime labor problems, wherever they 
arise, 

Several months ago, I began discussing this matter with my top 
staff, and I have already had personal discussions with all of the 


mediators in the service who have worked on maritime problems over 


the vears. 

As a result of this earlier planning, I have called six mediators who 
have been primarily responsible for working in maritime labor 
disputes to Washington for the week of February 6 to meet with me, 
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my top staff and the regional directors within whose regions maritime 
disputes arise. 

The House Merchant Marine Committee after hearings and 
studies of labor relations in the shipping industry has filed its interim 
report pointing up some of the difficulties. To carry out the recom- 
mendations of the committee and my program of coordination will 
place added administrative duties and workload on the service but, 
In my opinion, we can and will absorb these added functions within 
the appropriation requested. 

Some have expressed the opinion that the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations will 
lessen the number of labor disputes. We cannot accept that view for 
the coming year, at least. 

Contract negotiations generally are on a local level except in the 
basic industries; and even there it is the international union and not 
the AFL-—C1O that calls the shots. The workload of the service has 
been, and in my opinion will continue to be, primarily on the local 
level. 

Other functions of the service are about the same as previous 
directors have explained them. During periods when mediators 
are not fully engaged in dispute mediation matters, they are engaged 
in preventive mediation duties. 


PREVENTIVE MEDIATION 


All mediators of the service do this type of work. Preventive 
mediation consists of helping both labor and management in resolving 
difficulties which may develop during the contract period, and in 
seeking to promote or encourage a more harmonious day-to-day 
working relationship. The prime purpose is to pave the way for 
future contract negotiations unhampered by relatively petty problems 
and grievances which may have grown out of proportion to their 
true pertinence. 

An integral part of our preventive mediation work, the audiovisual 
presentations, are progressing in all regions throughout the country, 
and have proven to be. of value in selected situations as identified 
by the mediators acquainted with the relationships in the plants. 


INCREASE IN QUALIFIED ARBITRATORS 


As to our arbitration functions, I believe vou will be interested 
to know that the number of qualified arbitrators on our roster has been 
enlarged and the number of parties using this service has increased 
considerably. This is significant to me as an indication of an in- 
creé ising degre e of w illingness to settle differences by means other than 
strike or lockout. 

A stable group of qualified mediators is necessary. Our proposed 
budget provides for this. My predecessors have concluded that a 
mediator staff of 225 is needed, except during periods of emergency, 
and the Congress has agreed. I have proposed this same number for 
the coming year. 

It is my hope that these explanations will encourage you to approve 
the total of $3,390,000 requested to employ a mediator staff of 225 
and provide for other necessary expenses. 
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We believe we can operate efficiently within the amount requested. 
Any less will jeopardize the service which can be made available and 
upon which could depend the continued prosperity of the Nation. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Then, of course, you are asking also for $10,000 
for the Board of Inquiry. 

Mr. Finnecan. That is correct. 


ACTIVITIES IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Fernanpez. What part did your agency have in the difficulties 
in western New Mexico? 

Mr. FinneGan. The nonferrous metals? 

Mr. FerNanpez. Yes. 

Mr. FinneGan. I would prefer to have Mr. Mills, my assistant 
director, who was directly involved in that situation, answer that. 

Mr. Miuus. I don’t know if you have any specific ones in mind, 
Congressman. There usually are negotiations which take place in 
Salt Lake City. Kennecott Copper Corp. has plants in New Mexico. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And they have been having trouble for several 
years? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, and probably will this year. 

They usually negotiate a settlement in Salt Lake City and it is not 
unusual for that settlement to be applied in their plants in New 
Mexico. 

Phelps-Dodge, of course, have some mines and plants also in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. Those are local negotiations. We 
have one mediator stationed in Albuquerque. Our man gets into 
some disputes there. Sometimes we have mediators from Dallas, 
Tex., go to E] Paso to work on those disputes. Sometimes we have 
to send men from Los Angeles to assist those two men in some of 
those disputes. 

During this past year, there were a number of work stoppages in 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas in the copper industry. I don’t 
remember the specific ones or how long they lasted. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. So you couldn’t tell us of any specific things you 
did there. I thought perhaps you could illustrate to me what your 
service did and how you went about it, but it is all right. 

Mr. Mutts. I could tell you about what happened in Salt Lake 
City, but it would take a little time, Congressman. I would be happy 
to discuss it with you. 

Mr. Frernanpez. In connection with the New Mexico strike? 

Mr. Mitts. It had an influence on the New Mexico strike. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think we will pass it up. 

Mr. Finneacan. I think you are quite aware of the difficulty be- 
tween the smelters’ union and the steel workers out there, which 
aggravated a pretty difficult situation. 


REQUEST FOR INCREASED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fernanpez. I was just wondering what you folks tried to do 
or had done in that respect. It seemed like a never-ending thing, and 
I don’t know what could be done about it. 
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You are asking for an increase of 7.4 employees, as I understand 
this request. Will you tell the committee what that personnel is for 
and the need for that increase? 

Mr. FinneGan. Mr. Eady, would you take over the breakdown on 
that? 

Mr. Eapy. The figure you have mentioned is the net man-year in- 
crease. A line or two above shows that our actual increase represents 
a net of 4, which is actually an increase of 6 mediator positions and a 
decrease of 2 positions in the national office staff. 

The 7.4 figure that you mentioned has to do with lapse. 

Mr. Fernanprz. You are asking for six additional mediators; is 
that what it amounts to? 

Mr. Eapy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And what else in the way of personnel? 

Mr. Eapy. That, in substance, is it. 


INCREASE FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Frernanpez. I notice percentagewise your requested increase 
in transportation is the largest. Will you explain that request? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes. During the fiscal year concerned, there will be 
retirement of men who have completed their eligibility for the manda- 
tory retirement provisions of law, and when the senior man retires, it 
is necessary to effect station adjustments, meaning moving men from 
one place to another. That involves the moving costs of the man, 
which is reflected by that figure. That is the principal item involved. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. How many do you expect to move? 

Mr. Eapy. We know there will be nine retirements during the 
budget year. As to the actual adjustment and timing of them, 
that is more or less worked out as the situations occur, and as an 
analysis made on the basis of need for them at that time. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How much of the $9,200 would go to pay such 
moving? 

Mr. Eapy. We have provided a total of $7,500 for that expense. 


INCREASE FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. FrerNanpEZ. What about travel? The increase is small, 
$6,870. Will you tell us about that? 

Mr. Eapy. The travel is based upon the anticipated workload, the 
number of mediators available, their official stations and an appraisal 
as to the approximate cost that we believe will be involved in it. 
We use a formula method for determining figures of that sort. 


PENDING CASES 


Mr. Fernanpez. In the table at page 6, there is a showing of a 
reduction between the number of cases pending at the end of the 
fiscal year 1955 as compared with the previous 4 years. 

Are you going to be able, in view of that, to turn back some of the 
money we appropriated last year? 

Mr. Eapy. You are referring to pending cases? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I am referring to pending cases. I don’t know 
whether that is an indication of what your load is or not. 
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Mr. Eapy. That is the number of disputes that are pending on 
that particular day. 

Mr. Finnecan. It is a carryover figure. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The carryover figure seems to be smaller in 1955 
than previous years. 

I think we ought to make that a part of the record, that particular 
table. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Case activity, fiscal years 1951-565 


Fiscal year 
Activity ceilidh Acovingiiiliienlitees 


1952 1953 1954 


Dispute notices received , a 24, 113 25, 964 29, 007 
Initial inquiry assignments authorized 5, 62 19, 613 20, 562 21, 676 
Mediation assignments 
Closed 3, 5 13, 563 14, 043 13, 700 
Formal mediation assistance provided 7,421 6, 456 7, 213 7, 167 
Informal assistance provided _-- ; 6, 079 7,107 7, 730 6, 623 
Pending at end of fiscal year- , 2, 666 3, 251 2, 887 2, 578 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Frrnanprz. How much do you have obligated? That might 
give us an indication of how much vou are going to turn back. 

Mr. Eapy. The total obligations as of December 31 were $1,637,076. 
It should be noted that the workload does increase substantially during 
the second half of the vear. That is when contract renewals come up; 
that is when the number of dispute notices increase. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Taber— 

Mr. Tanpr. Have you been putting on more people through the 
vear? 

Mr. Finnecan. I put on four people, Mr. Taber, last September. 
That was the first addition I had made since I took office in February. 

Prior to that time, nine people had been separated from the service. 
During the vear that I have been in office, I think our total separa- 
tions were 15, by reason of either death, resignation or other compel- 
ling personal reasons. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr. Taser. I notice that if you get the supplemental you are 
requesting, you will have $50,000 more to spend in the last half of the 
year than you did in the first half. I am wondering why you need to 
do that. 

Mr. Finnecan. Would you explain to Congressman Taber the 
allocation of it to the second half rather than to the first? 

Mr. Eapy. We do anticipate additions to the staff in the second 
half of the year. The supplemental you referred to is to care for the 
increased costs resulting from the pay increase bill. 

Mr. Taser. Your expenditures in the first half of the year would 
indicate a need for only $150,000, as compared with the estimate that 
is set up in the book for $200,000. 

Mr. Eapy. There is some additional employment anticipated, and 
then the activity curve swings up from this point through the end of 
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the fiscal year. It is when most of the contract negotiations begin 
and it is when the workload builds up. 


MEDIATION SERVICE ROLE IN SYLVANIA ELECTRIC STRIKI 


Mr. Taper. I wonder if anybody can tell me if your Mediation 
Service had anything to do with the Sylvania Electric strike in 
Seneca Falls? 

Mr. Miius. We had mediators assigned but I am not familiar with 
the details of it. We usually have people assigned to Sylvania in 
any of their disputes, to General Electric and Westinghouse—those in 
the electrical industry, but I am not familiar with the details. 

Mr. Taser. | had a tremendous amount of complaints on the 
part of a lot of employees who seemed to feel that the mediators were 
not on the job as much as they ought to be, or as promptly as they 
should be. I didn’t hear anything from the ¢ ompany. 

Mr. FinneGan. I would be very happy to investigate that and 
give you a separate report on that, Congressman Taber. It could be 
easily done. 

Mr. Miiis. Sometimes the criticism about the lack of activity 
on the part of the mediator comes from several reasons: 

He very seldom gives out statements to the newspapers so there is 
little knowledge on what he is actually doing. 

Another thing, he can’t draw conclusions as to whether progress is 
being made, or what he is doing. 

Another, there is, unfortunately, a misunderstanding of his work. 
He is not acting as an arbitrator where he can tell either the union 
or the company what they shall do. His job is to try to persuade them 
to reach a reasonable, acceptable agreement, but not to tell them 
what they shall do. 

Under those circumstances, people employed in the plant write 
letters to us and write other letters of criticism, because we don’t do 
something that they think we a 1 do, but we have no power what- 


ever to compel either party to reach an agreement that we think 
might be good, 0 r that other people might think good. 


Mr. maaan There is also quite a bit of confusion, Congressman 
Taber, between the functions of the State mediation board and the 
Federal Mediation Service. My recollection is that the State media- 
tion board was in on that Sylvania dispute. 

Mr. Taner. That is why I asked the question as to whether or not 
vou were in it. I think it may have been the State mediation man 
they were complaining about. 

Mr. Fixnecan. I will investigate and find out, because I am quite 
sure we had a rather minor part in this, if we were in it at all, outside 
of just being in receipt of a dispute notice. 

Mr. Mitus. Where was that plant located, Congressman? 

Mr. Tarpr. Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Fogarty—— 

Mr. Focarry. No questions. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Fernanpez. Does this agency try to come out with less money 
spent than appropriated in any one vear? They could do it. 
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Mr. Eapy. Last year, money was used for the pay increase, but 
prior to that time, unexpended balances were returned. As the 
Director has explained, we have no control over the disputes or the 
duration of disputes. If the workload does not develop and surpluses 
are realized; the money is not expended. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


Mr. FerNANDEz. What about these regional offices, are they 
necessary in order to carry on this work? 

Mr. Finnecan. The country is divided up into 8 different regions, 
as you will notice from the map in the back of the presentation. We 
have 89 locations scattered throughout the country, so we have 
decentralized to just about the maximum point. If we tried to run 
them all out of a central office, it would be much more expensive. 
Also, there would not be as much intimate contact as is desirable. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1956. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER 
BASIN 


WITNESS 


ELLIS TISDALE, CHAIRMAN, INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE 
POTOMAC RIVER BASIN 


Mr. FerRNANDEZ. We have before us Mr. Tisdale, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin, which yearly 
has been receiving a $5,000 appropriation. As I understand it, the 
request is the same for this year. 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program by activities: a ee 
Contribution to the Commission (total obligations) $5, 000 


Financing: _ 
Appropriation 





Obligations by objects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


IS ted teicher ASE dnd ood ee eae Seskigees Semon $5, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


—- 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 


$5, 000 $5, 000 | 


$5, 000 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - - - ------- 5, 000 5, 000 
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Mr. Tispate. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have here the justification 
which I furnished to the Bureau of the Budget. On November 16 
they advised us that $5,000 was recommended for this coming year, 
so I shall confine my remarks to the item recommendation, of course. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


I thought I could be very brief in this presentation and try to sum- 
marize for you the functions of the Commission, and some of the 
accomplishments of the Commission. I have been serving as Director 
for approximately 6 months but my past work with the State of West 
Virginia State Health Department as chief engineer for 20 years, took 
me over the Potomac Basin on the upper wate shed. Insome 20 vears 
service with the Public Health Service I also had some association 
with the Potomac so it is not unknown to me. 

The program has been going on for some 15 years. It is a coopera- 
tive program with the States. The Potomac River Commission has 
no legal powers, but they are investigatory, educational, and coopera- 
tive. From our work with the States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Maryland in seeking to improve the le gislative machinery 
for control of pollution and then carrying on the practical pollution 
control as the staffs are built up, we have observed that the States are 
making a great deal of progress in the improvement of sewage treat- 
ment practices. 

INDUSTRIAL WASTE TREATMENT 


Also, the industrial attitude, the attitude of industry is a great 
deal better in that they are now providing for industrial waste treat- 
ment as they construct their factories and are also doing remedial 
work on the plants already built. 

I want to cite two examples of that, if I may: At Cumberland, Md., 
a new sewage treatment plant is being installed and we are working 
closely with the Mar vland pollution ¢ ontrol authorities. 

Also at Cumberland, Md., the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is building 
a very large plant, spe nding millions of dollars, and contrary to the 
practice in past decades, they are not turning those wastes loose in the 
stream but they are incorporating the design for treatment of those 
wastes in that plant. I cite those as examples of what I think 
good progress in improving conditions in the upper Potomac Basin. 

I had occasion recently also to work on the Shenandoah River, 
which you all recall, and the Virginia Water Control Board is getting 
splendid cooperation. We have been working with them, both in the 
building of new sewage treatment plants on the Shenandoah Basin 
and on improving the industrial waste treatment of plants on that 
basin. 

So much, then, for the conditions on the upper Potomac Basin and 
the way in which we are working with the States and the industries 
in that area, in a persuasive manner, you might say, though we have 
no legal powers. I wish to speak briefly of the investigatory powers 
of the Commission. 


PROGRAM IN THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


To my way of thinking, the program upon which we are now 
1 T 


embarked here in the Washington metropolitan area is significant. It 
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so happens that the Potomac River is grossly polluted by reason of the 
very rapid population growth here in this area and the inability during 
the war period and following that, to keep up with the installation of 
sewage interceptors and sewage treatment plants. 

In 1953, our Commission undertook a detailed study of the pollution 
in the metropolitan area. That detailed study was completed and 
has furnished the basis for a comprehensive, public information pro- 
gram in the metropolitan area, relative to the pollution, the dangers 
of it, and the necessity for correcting it. We have participated 
materially and to a very great extent in the presentation and the 
dramatization of the importance of this to the Nation’s Capital—on 
television, by radio, and by the cooperation of the press. 

The public has been aroused to the necessity of doing something 
about it. Our Commission met in special session on the 26th of 
September to consider the ways and means to bring about remedial 
action. I just wanted to make a point that we do carry out detailed 
investigations. 

REPORT OF COMMISSION 


To make a long story short, the Commission developed a report 
which recommended remedial action. That remedial action is now 
reflected in the bills in the House and Senate to do something about 
correcting the pollution. 

So much for the investigatory function of the Commission and the 
public information function. 

We believe that the coordinative function is very important in 
carrying this thing through and we believe that our Commission can 
give leadership and assistance in making the necessary master plan 
as a guide for bringing this matter of a clean river in the Nation’s 
Capital to a successful conclusion. It will take some years, however, 
to do that. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


| want to briefly mention our cooperative relationships with Federal 
agencies and State groups. 

The Commission through its four committees: Land, water, recrea- 
tion and industry—these four committees—have 15 persons each, 
leaders in the Federal and State Governments. We are cooperating 
now with the State of Maryland with reference to the development of 
legislation dealing with the conservation of water resources through 
these committees. 

With the District of Columbia, the State of Virginia, the Public 
Health Service, and the United States Corps of Engineers, we are 
working on procedures for not only controlling pollution in the 
Washington metropolitan area, but for protecting the Washington 
water supply. 

In West Virginia and Pennsylvania and Maryland, we are working 
particularly on soil conservation, watershed management, and 
recreational assets conservation in the upper basin. These commit- 
tees are constantly at work between the meetings of the Commission- 


the Commission meets every 3 months; it has just completed its 
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winter meeting here in Washington. It will meet in the spring on 
the watershed and in the fall out in the basin. The educational 
program goes on constantly: Some 65 meetings, educational in 
nature, have been held since the Commission began its operations in 
1941. 

CONTROL OF POLLUTION 


I have a statement here, which details the proposed administrative 
and legislative plan for the control of pollution in the Washington 
metropolitan area. It was approved by the Commission on November 

1955. 

There is one other program we are embarking upon in cooperation 
with the Atomic Energy Commission and the Corps of Engineers 
It relates to the disposal of atomic reactor wastes possibly into the 
waters of the Potomac or into the air. A new committee has been 
appointed and held its first meeting at Fort Belvoir in the middle of 
December. At Fort Belvoir a new atomic power reactor is unde 
construction and this subcommittee of our water committee works 
closely with the Army engineers, and the Atomic Energy Committ« 
representatives to interpret to the States the significance of the work 
as this reactor goes into operation, and the extraordinary precautions 
that are taken to prevent pollution of the waters by detrimental radio- 
active wastes. 

That, briefly, gives vou a little picture of how we are carrying on in 
our work, and our relationships with the States and the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Denton 


AGENCIES SUPPORTING COMMISSION 


Mr. Denton. Do the other States pay toward this? 

Mr. Tispate. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. How much does Pennsylvania pay and how much 
does Maryland pay? 

Mr. Tispate. Pennsylvania pays $3,000 and Maryland pays $7,500. 
The District of Columbia pays $9,000. Virginia pays $4,800. West 
Virginia pays, I think, $4,500. 

Mr. Denron. | thought we paid $5,000. 

Mr. Tispaupn. It is set forth there in the justification on the last 
page. 

Mr. Denton. The District of Columbia pays $9,000 in addition to 
this $5,000 by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Tispaue. That is right, the Federal Government $5,000. 

There are six agencies. There are four States, the Federal Govern- 
ment and the District of Columbia have three representatives each 
in making up the Commission. There are 18 Commissioners. And 
then the Commissioners elect their own officers. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you very much. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1956. 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


WITNESSES 


GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR 

COL. PAUL R. GOODE, DEPUTY GOVERNOR 
BRIG. GEN. H. D. OFFUTT, CHIEF SURGEON 
COL. C. J. HARROLD, QUARTERMASTER 
RAMOND A. GRITTON, BUDGET ANALYST 
G. H. ISBELL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


gram by activities 

1. Medical care 3 ; $1, 635, 806 , 414 $1, 862, 588 
>. Domiciliary activities : 896, 615 O88, O51 | 1, 006, 915 
3. Administration and central services -- 1, 406, 762 | 80, 918 1, 494, 497 
4. Permanent improvements 1, 018, 181 | 879, 930 1, 028, 015 


Total obligations , 4, 957, 364 5, 166, 313 5, 392, 015 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward —442, 780 69, 328 —28, 015 
Unobligated balance carried forward 669, 328 28, 015 
Unobligated balance no longer available : 8S 


Appropriation 5, 184, 000 , 400, 000 5, 364, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases A sola ; 25, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual (1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Total number of permanent positions. -- 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................--.- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary wneesies nh , 149 $3, 493 $3, 493 
Average grade . 35-3. GS-3.2 G3-3.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ; 2,18 2, 509 2 


Personal services: 

oo EE eee ee ee ee eee $2, 384, 209 $2, 693, 201 
Positions other than permanent_.....-...- sitniuietsiniasldiaie 67, 190 72, 922 
Regular pay above 52-week base-_-_....------ 6, 643 14, 618 
Payment above basic rates-__._..- jabadtbescnbadeouces 60, 867 56, 492 
Total personal services sbde 2, 518, 909 2, 837, 233 865, 615 
02 Travel 1, 430 605 605 
De TT nn cer emncernnappennccel 1, 128 1,975 1,975 
04 Communication services 13, 042 13, 610 13, 610 
05 Rents and utility services__-_--- a 2 72, 836 84, 955 84, 955 
06 Printing and reproduction ou 2, 567 3, 650 3, 650 
07 Other contractual services 469, 996 549, 910 515, 176 
08 Supplies and materials naan een 880, 858 948, 521 998, 669 
09 Equipment--_-- cecal i L 145, 563 79, 410 
10 Lands and structures = sea ias ie aera 219, 701 87, 564 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- ee eatad 4, 462 4, 745 


4, 330, 492 4, 612, 178 , 559, 000 
171, 608 178, 031 195, 000 


Total, United States Soldiers’ Home___........-- pete 4, 158, 884 4, 434, 147 


4, 364, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENCINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


rotal number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
A verage grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $78. 175 
Regular pay above 52-week bass 300 
Payment above basic rates 2, 361 


Total personal services. 80, 836 
rravel so 
Transportation of things 3 
Printing and reproduction. - 13 
Other contractual services 29, 789 134, 437 
Supplies and materials 1, 639 1, 300 
Equipment 1, 030 1, 000 


Lands and structures 682, O81 536, 729 
Total, Corps of Engineers--. 798, 480 732, 166 


Total obligations 4, 957 5, 166, 313 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


tual 1956 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation ; - $5, 184, 000 $4, 400, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases- - ---- 125, 000 


Balance brought forward 
Unobligated - Seaante =< ‘ ‘i 442, 780 669, 328 


Obligated___-- ; 7 ; sachet ales staiihingh hints , 213, 150 , 100, 933 
Total budget authorizations available : Oe ae , 839, 930 \, 205. 261 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


‘penditures 
Out of current authorizations / pais 
Out of anticipated supplemental appropriation 
Out of prior authorizations sowie 
Total expenditures ‘ 
nobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
tiy SS 


d forward 
nobligated.. oa P 7 669, 328 


Obligated , 100, 933 


Total expenditures and balances. --- 6, 839, 930 


Mr. FerNanpez. We have before us now the United States Soldiers’ 
Home. 

Right at the outset, we will include page 2 of the justification in the 
record, the table which gives the overall picture of the total requests 
with the increases and decreases set forth. 

P. 2 of the justification follows:) 





Justification of estimales for civil functions activities, fiscal year 195? Standard 
classification schedule for direct obligations 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME, 1957 


Increase 


Estimate, Estimate, ; 
or 


By objects of expenditure 1956 1957 


decrease (— 


01 Personal services, civilian $2, 837, 233 $2, 865, 615 +-$28, 382 
02 Travel 605 605 
03 Transportation of things 1,975 1,975 
04 Communication services 13, 610 13, 610 
Rents and utility services 84, 955 84, 955 
Printing and reproduction 3, 650 3, 650 
Other contractual services 549, 910 515, 176 
Supplies and materials 948, 521 998, 669 


Equipment 79, 410 


70, OOO 
Lands and structures 819, 730 1, 028, 015 
i its, subsidies, and contributio 4,745 4,745 
5, 344, 344 5, 587,015 

for quarters, subsist , and laundry 178, 031 195, 000 


rect obligations 5, 166, 313 5, 392, 015 


Mr. Fernanpez. | will recognize General Lawton, first. 

General Lawton. I have no statement to make at this time. 
I would like to introduce Gen. Wade Haislip who has an opening 
statement to present to the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Haisuip. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to 
appear before this committee to discuss the Soldiers’ Home budget 
requirements for fiscal year 1957. I would like to remind the com- 
mittee that while our request for funds appears in the President’s 
budget, it is not included in the total, since the home receives no 
support from the general funds of the Treasury. 

The purpose of the United States Soldiers’ Home is to provide a 
home for the relief and support of certain old, invalid or disabled 
soldiers of the Regular Army and Air Force. It is an establishment 
devoted solely to the interests of the professional soldier and airman 
and recognizes and rewards service both in peace and in war. The 
home is open to career soldiers and airmen only. Benefits provided 
by other agencies do not overlap in any way, as has been claimed. 


MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Membership is confined to former warrant officers and enlisted men 
who have had some service in the Regular Army or Air Force. In 
addition, membership is further limited to: 

1. Those who have served honestly and faithfully 20 years or more, 
and 

2. Those with service-connected disability, incapable of earning 
their own livelihood. 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


On December 31, 1955, the home had 1,833 members on the rolls. 
Their average age was 66 and ranged from 26 to 94 years. About 
one-half of them were retired after 20 or more years of service. The 
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remainder consisted of men disabled through wounds, disease or old 
age to the point where they are unable to earn a livelihood. 

Approximately 120 were under 50 vears of age, and this small 
percentage of the membership indicates that the principal mission of 
the home continues to be to provide an honorable and comfortable 
home for old, invalid, and disabled soldiers and airmen, and is not the 
rehabilitation of individuals for return to civil life. About 220 mem- 
bers have no war service since eligibility is based on service in time of 
peace as well as war. 

After the new construction was completed, membership increased 
steadily until April of 1955, at which time it leveled off. Membership 
has not increased as originally anticipated so the estimates for fiscal 
vear 1957 are not based on reaching maximum occupancy. 

The chart inserted at this point will explain more graphically the 
member load situation. 

(The document referred to follows: ) 


Prior to Actual, Estimated, | Estimate 
new con- | fiscal year | fiscal year | fis 
struction 1955 1956 


Members present 
Domiciliary area 
Hospital: 

Patients 
Member employees 


mbers absent 
Domiciliary area 
Hospital 

(At other hospitals 


Total membership 


BED CAPACITY 


General Hatsurp. Prior to the construction of the new domiciliary 
building and the new hospital ward wing which were completed 
the early part of 1954, the bed capacity of the home was 1,521. 

While the new building added 829 domiciliary beds and 210 hospital 
beds, we decided, first, to eliminate those submarginal areas such as 
basement rooms and, second, to close 2 of our oldest buildings. 
Therefore, the net gain was 387, making a total of 1,908 beds now 
available within the home. 


FINANCING 


The act of 1851 established the home and provided that it would be 
financed not by appropriation from the general funds of the Treasury, 
but from a trust fund. The Congress appropriates from this fund 
annually for the support of the home. This fund is built up from the 
following principal sources: 

1 A monthly contribution of 10 cents made by each enlisted 
member of the Regular Army and Air Force; 
2. Fines and forfeitures which are imposed upon soldiers and 
airmen of the regular forces by sentence of courts-martial, and 
3. Interest of 3 percent on the permanent fund balance in the 
United States Treasury. 
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STATUS OF PERMANENT FUND 


The permanent fund balance was $62,435,114 on December 31, 1955. 
I will insert in the record, at this time, a résumé of the permanent fund, 
including receipts, withdrawals, and balances for the past 5 years. 
(The document referred to follows:) 





Balance Plus credits | neti Balance Net increase 
Fiscal year beginning of during durin end of (+) or net 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal i fiscal year | decrease (—) 
— - —|- | ae 
a alt cis Seba diaceneanieied $39, 635, 479 | $7, 930,946 | $10,947,602 | $36, 618, 823 — $3, 016, 656 
aaa pedis ean iibiipiacies 36, 618, 823 9, 662, 867 | 6, 976, 628 39, 305, 062 +-2, 686, 239 
EE Ee Benes SE 39, 305, 062 12, 456, 512 | 3, 456, 896 | 48, 304, 678 3 999, 616 
RIS condiciones pcdciats da eduhaiiies 48, 304, 678 14, 667, 389 | 4, 659, 773 58, 312,294 | +10, 007, 616 
1955... uieiadnablh ehedvaceetens cede 58, 312, 294 9, 491, 126 | 5, 202, 255 62, 601, 165 +4, 288, 871 
| 


| 
General Haisuip. It is gratifying to know that for many years to 
come, the home will be able to support itself without becoming a 
burden on the taxpayer. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


As Governor of the home, I report to a Board of Commissioners, 
established by the basic law, consisting of myself as the President of 
the Board, and six of the principal staff officers of the Army—The 
Surgeon General, the Chief of Engineers, the Chief of Finance, the 
Quartermaster General, the Judge Advocate General, and the Adjutant 
General. 

The Board has the authority to establish regulations for the general 
and internal direction of the institution, such regulations to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Army for approval. 


BACKGROUND FOR ESTIMATES 


Before I proceed with a general comparison of the budget request 
with the current appropriation, I would like to point out that except 
for one permanent improvement and certain onetime maintenance 
projects, the estimates are based on experience factors developed over 
the years and applied to the estimated average strength of the home, 
plus various continuing repair programs where portions are under- 
taken each year. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 BUDGET REQUEST 


As to the 1957 budget request now before the committee for their 
consideration, attention is invited to the fact that the estimates 
amounting to $5,364,000 are $839,000 greater than the current year 
appropriation. Inasmuch as the document before you is based on 
obligations which include ‘brought forward’’ unobligated balances 
of prior year funds, it will be noted that from an obligation stand- 
point, — obligations for 1957 are $225,702 greater than those for 
fiscal year 1956. 

The 19: 56 column of the budget includes no-year funds, Hiegageante »<| 
in prior years, brought forward for obligation in 1956. Thus, by 
comparison, the increase in 1957 is smaller. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


] 
‘iscal yes ‘iscal year | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Difference 


1956 1957 
7. . . = | 
Total obligations | $5, 166,313 | $5, 392, 015 | +-$225, 702 
Available in subsequent years +28, 015 | | —28, 015 
Prior year funds available : Be — 669, 328 —28, 015 | +41, 313 
Appropriation and estimate---.____- ise i 4, 525, 000 5, 364, 000 | +839, 000 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES AND DECREASES 


General Harstrp. The following summary of increases and de- 
creases is exclusive of “Brought forward’”’ funds. The major additions 
and reductions are as follows: 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


There is a net increase of $11,413 for salaries. The increases are 
$33,500 for new wage-board rates for the full year 1957 and $1,500 for 
3 elevator-operator positions—man-years only—previously authorized 
but vacant until 1957 because of a delay in replacing unserviceable 
elevators. 

These increases are partially offset by a $6,618 decrease for payment 
of 1 extra day in 1957 and 2 in 1956, which was a leap year, and 
$16,969 in greater deductions from employees for subsistence overhead 
caused by recent wage raises. 

I am not requesting an increase in the number of positions authorized 
it the home. There are presently 1,060 positions, including 6 retired 
officers, 859 civilians, and 195 members. Not all of these are full 
time, however. The budget request is based on average employment 
as follows: 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year Diff 
1955 1956 1957 , 


1. Medical care. - -- bias ciinieeiiiedts i 427 449 452 +3 
2. Domiciliary activities _ - . 251 252 252 
3. Administration and central services_ ------ i 268 268 268 

TUES dietunas abamadena deine wend addniaeadmehes 946 969 972 +3 


General Hatstrp. The increase is in average employment only, by 
reducing lapses. There are now three elevator operator positions 
at the hospital not being utilized. However, they will be filled in 
1957. These positions were authorized in a previous budget. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


There is a $34,734 net decrease which is distributed as follows: 
$46,786 increase in normal operation, $541 decrease for minor main- 
tenance and repair, and $80,979 decrease for major repairs and im- 
provements. The decrease is explained as follows: 

a) Normal operation: The net increase of $46,786 provides 
$18,508 for reimbursement to the Army, for the first time, for 3 
medical officers in 1957; $15,314 for an increase in the number of 
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beneficiaries at other hospitals; $4,265 for a greater amount of dental 
end spectacle contract work due to the anticipated increase in member 
load; and $6,342 for 4 additional Sister nurses during 1957. Also 
included are the following small additions: $938 for a raise in salary 
lor motion-picture operators; $400 for the home’s share of employees’ 
life-insurance program; $68 for surety bond premiums and $951 for an 
increase in fees for inspection of boilers and electrical equipment. 

(6) Minor maintenance and repairs: The $541 net decrease results 
from providing an additional $4,359 for maintenance contracts for 
office machines and elevators, offset by a decrease of $4,900 for such 
items as window cleaning, treatment of trees, and sundry structural 
rep: tus and alterations ve ry minor in nature and cost. 

c) Major repairs and improvements: The request for 1957 is 
$80,979 less than the current-vear appropriation. In each home 
budget several onetime items are requested plus certain continuing 
repair programs, a portion of which is undertaken each vear. The 
following list is submitted for the record on the items in this category: 

(The list referred to follows: ) 


Difference 


$2, 000 — $1, 000 
15, 000 +-3, S50 
3,776 —0, O16 
21, 925 ~18, 575 


1oL2 transk 
mework 
litation (Detentior 


on of electrica 


5, 000 
72, 000 


11, 700 = 
. +-175, 000 
to, OOO 


43, 300 


18, 000 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


General Haistrp. There is a net increase of $50,148 for supplies 
which provides for an increase in clothing purchases of $10,789 
broken down as follows: $4,000 to replace exhausted supply of tropical 
worsted received as surplus; $1,000 for band uniforms; $4,289 as a 
result of revised stock level, and $1,500 for a larger average member 
load. 

An increase of $7,759 for dormitory supplies including mess mate- 
rials, custodial supplies, books, magazines and hobby-shop supplies: 
an increase of $5,767 for office, laundry, and maintenance supplies; 
$14,802 for fuel oil due in part to an increase in the current cost of fuel 
oil not provided for in the 1956 budget and in part by the occupancy 
of the new nurses’ home—increased cost of oil for 1956 is being ab- 
sorbed by curtailing operation of air circulation fans which is not con- 
templated for 1957 because it is an abnormal operation—$5,031 for 
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rations based on an increased member and patient load and an increase 
of 5 cents in the unit cost of the emplovee ration, offset by a decrease 
of 4 cents in the cost of the patient ration. 

Finallv, a $6,000 increase in hospital supplies, medical and other, 
based on actual experience during 1955 applied to the anticipated 
increase In memberload. 

EQUIPMENT 


There is a $17,173 increase for purchasing equipm ent, of which 
$6,400 is for additional laundry equipment, $6,500 for basie furniture 
for the new officers’ quarters. There is also an increase in normal 
re epls cement of equipment of $4,273. Within the bounds of economy 

ertain obsolete equipme nt is replaced each year. This is not a fixed 
Bac but fluctuates from year to vear. 


LANDS AND STRUCTURES 


There is an increase of $795,000 for permanent improvements. 
The appropriation for fiscal year 1956 included $75,000 to complete 
the expansion of the heating plant, and $130,000 for final plans for the 
new service area. 

The fiscal year 1957 figure of $1 million is to initiate construction 
of a new service area. It includes all utilities, grading the entire 
area, providing a modern warehouse which will eliminate over 30 
makeshift storage areas thereby permitting proper care ol a 
and equipment, and a new maintenance shop area adjacent to the 
warehouse where it belongs, thus eliminating much w asted motion in 
supplying the needs of the maintenance force. It also includes 
administrative space for the home quartermaster and maintenance 


engineer. This provides approximately one-half of the entire project. 

Funds for the remainder will be requested in our next budget and 
will provide a garage, motor maintenance shop, toolhouse for grounds 
maintenance, greenhouse, and necessary utilities. 


CURRENT YEAR PERSONAL SERVICES DEFICIT 


Before closing my statement, I would like to inform the committee 
of the serious situation facing the home this fiseal vear becau of 
unforeseen pay increases to certain employees and changes in fey pay 
svstem of blue-collar employees. 

We will have to absorb these additional costs and find ourselves 
faced with paying a simultaneous step increase for 231 wage-board 
employees, meeting a deficit due to decreases in the number of deduc- 
tions for quarters, subsistence, and laundry, and paying increased 
wage-board rates to emplovees from December 1955. 

This is not all. There is now before the Bureau of the Budget 
supplemental estimates for the current fiscal year amounting to 
$137,000 to pay the salary increases provided by Public Law No. 94. 
Due t to the other unforeseen extra costs just mentioned, it will be 
impossible to absorb any part of this $137,000 pay increase. 


USE OF FUNDS IN EXCESS OF BUDGET, APPROPRIATED FOR 1956 


We are very grateful for the restoration to our current budg: 
$190,000 by both the House and Senate committees at last 
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session. Since use of the funds was left to the discretion of the 
Board of Commissioners, I obtained the approval of the board to 
utilize these funds as follows: 
(a) Preliminary plans for a new domiciliary building $125, 000 
(b) Rehabilitation of toilets in the detention barracks_--- f 28, 000 
(c) Continuing the replacement of cobblestone gutters with conerete 

curbs and gutters_______- 11, 150 


(d) Additional mess personne ata ae ee 23, 000 
(e) Miscellaneous hospital equipment- 2 850 


Total 


Subsequent to the appropriation, serious defects aineeued'% in ‘the 
stonework of the recently completed new domiciliary building and we 
were forced to use $30,000 of the $125,000 planning funds just men- 
tioned to correct the fault before cold weather set in. When the 
above deficits in salaries began accumulating, I obtained the approval 
of the board to use the $95,000 remaining from the planning funds for 
personal services. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


The United States Soldiers’ Home, in accordance with law, makes 
a report of its activities annually to the Congress. Included in this 
document is a report by the Inspector Gene ral of the Army who, by 
law, is required to make an annual inspection of the home and report 
the results to the Congress. 

It is pertinent to quote an extract from his most recent report 
dated January 10, 1956: 

The home, its operations and activities, the buildings, grounds, and roads, 
the members, the officers and employees, collectively present an overall picture 
of a healthy organization which has accomplished its mission in an outstanding 
manner. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I believe the American people can be well satisfied 
with the measures taken through the years by the Congress for the 
care of the old and disabled soldiers and airmen of the Regular forces, 
and I can assure the committee that continued effort is ‘being made 
by the officials of the home to carry out the mission of the home 
efficiently and economically. 


INCREASE FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Fernanpez. In the table at page 2, the first item shows an 
increase of $28,382 for personal services. Would you care to comment 
on that? 

General Hatstrp. The increases, Mr. Chairman, are $33,500 for 
the new wage-board rates for the full year of 1957. This year, we 
are paying them only part of the year, and that is to provide for the 
same employees that we have today, for the full year of 1957, under 
the new wage-board rates. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. So it amounts to an increase to pay an increase 
in wages? 

General Hatstip. Yes, plus the elevator operators, $1,500, which 
we hadn’t filled because the new elevators had not been installed. 
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INCREASE FOR SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Now, another item, No. 8, “Supplies and ma- 
terials,’’ calls for an increase of $50,148. Will vou tell us about that? 

General Hatsuip. I can break that down as follows, sir: $6,000 
are for medical supplies, based on our actual costs in 1955, applied 
to the increased membership that we expect in 1957. In other words, 
that is a factor applying to 35 additional members that we will have 
in 1957, over what we have today. That is the yearly average. 


RATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. FerNanpeEz. In connection with that item of supplies, I find 
on page 17 of your justification, a little table showing patient cost, 
$1 for 1956. 

General Hatsuip. That is just for rations, sir. 

Mr. FerNanpeEz. And 96 cents for 1957. 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Does that represent merely a calculation of the 
total cost, or do you base your total cost on the ration amount allowed 
you? Which comes first? 

General Haisutip. We have this year $1 as the cost of the patient 
ration and we put in for that. The Bureau cut it to 96 cents. We 
requested $1 and they cut it to 96 cents. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. What was the reason for the cut? 

General Hatsutip. They said it was due to reduction in farm prices. 
We asked for an additional 1 cent in our members’ ration. We asked 
for 75 cents and they cut that to 74 cents, which is the same as we 
have this vear and which we can’t object to, because apparently the 
cost of living has leveled off. On the other hand, we only had 86 
cents for the employee ration. We have a low calorie ration out 
there and an employee needs more food than the member. We asked 
for an increase in the employee ration which was 86 cents this vear 
and they gave us 91 cents. So those two, in effect, more or less 
cancel out each other. We get less for the patient but more for the 
emplovee. 

Mr. FerNanpdrEz. Do you get the food for the employee from a 
different place? 

General Hatstip. No; he eats more. Naturally, it costs more to 
feed the employee. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That may be true, but the Bureau of the Budget 
cut you down 4 cents because of reduction in the cost of food, but 
they permitted you to increase the food to the employee to 91 cents. 
Are you going to feed them more; is that it? 

General Haistirp. They eat more. 

Mr. FerNanpez. They ate more last year; didn’t they? 

General Haistip. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I can’t understand why they would increase one 
and decrease the other from the year before. I suppose that you 
would feed them about the same. 

General Haistip. Well, I think it is just more or less a matter of 
principle than anything else. 

We had a ration of 2,700 calories which we feed the member and 
that is all he needs, because he doesn’t do anything much. The 
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employees eat in the same mess and eat the same food, but the 
emplovee eats a workingman’s ration of 3,300 or 3,400 calories a day, 
so to get those extra calories the workingman was eating a half : 
chicken instead of a quarter of chicken and was eating more of this 
and more of that. It was the same food but in greater quantity. 

We said we should have more money for this man who was eating 
more food and they accepted that and they increased our employee 
ration from 86 cents to 91 cents. On that principle. But they do 
actually in effect, more or less cancel each other out. It is really a 
he vokkeeping deal. 

Mir. Fernanpez. In any event, you are satisfied with the arrange- 
ment? 

General Harsire. Well, we will get along. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You will have to get along, if it is left that way: 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 


CONSTRUCTION—-SERVICE AREA 


Mir. FernanpeEz. Now, under ‘Lands and structures.” 

General Hatsirp. That is a $208,285 increase and is caused as 
follows: $1 million to begin construction of the new service area; 
$28,015 which we are bringing forward from prior vears and which 
was provided to tear down the old Barnes Building, but a building 
we can’t tear down until our new nurses’ quarters are finished and 
until we remodel the old nurses’ quarters as officers’ quarters. Then 
we will tear it down. We will carry this balance until we are able to 
raze the Barnes Building. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Last vear you had a carryover of $614,730, and 
$205,000 appropriated, making a total of $819,730. That was for 
this same plant construction; was it not? 

General Haistre. Yes; that is money that is unexpended, no-vear 
money. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How far along have vou gotten on the construction 
provided by that $800,000 appropri: ation? 

General Haistip. The nurses’ quarters are about half finished. We 
are now having trouble. The prime contractor has failed and the 
bonding company has taken over the construction of the building. 
It will be del iave d3or4 months. It is 57 percent comple te. 

There is the landscaping which cannot be done until the building 
is completed. The equipment for the new construction, the equip- 
ment for the new nurses’ home—all no-vear money that we have to 

‘arry forward until we actually obligate it. 

Mr. Furnanpez. There was appropriated some money, $150,000, 
believe the figure was, for planning all this service ar Are those 
plans complete? 

General Hatstre. No; the $130,000 was for the plans for the entire 
area, 00 the Bureau of the Budget proposes to give us approximately 
half of it this vear—S1 million—and we have had released by the 
Bureau of the Budget, $97,500 of the $130,000 to complete the detailed 
plans for the $1 million of construction in this budget. 

We have that money and we have transferred it to the district 
engineer, of the Corps of Engineers, who will do the construction. 

Mr. Fernanpez. | thought the entire service area was to cost 
considerably more than a million dollars. 
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General Hatstip. The entire area will cost $2,200,000 and this 
vear the Bureau of the Budget has allowed about half of it, $1 
million. No decision on the remainder was made by the Bureau 

Mr. Fernanpez. And these plans that you are preparing with 
the $97,500 are for the entire service area? 

General Haisuiip. No, sir; it is not. To make plans for half of 
the service area we have to determine all the grading, all the roads. 
everything else for the entire area, so that we have a complete unit 
when we get through. 

But the detailed plans for the buildings will be limited to the two 
major buildings that they gave us: the warehouse, $400,000; and 
the maintenance shops, $260,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Has the general plan been completed? 

General Hatstip. No, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If it had been, I would like for the committee 
have a copy of the plans. 

General Hatstie. We can give you the plan as we submitted it 
which consisted of the first sketches. They were really sketch plans 
of what we hoped to accomplish, but no detailed architectural plan 
We have copies and would be glad to furnish them to the committee. 


BREAKDOWN BY UNIT OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. FerNAaNnpeEz. Will you break down that $2,200,000 planned 
construction for the committee? 

General Hatsutip. In response to a request from your office, | 
have that right here in a statement which I can furnish the committe: 
This shows all the units of our new area that we have asked for. It 
shows what was allowed by the Bureau of the Budget and it shows 
what remains in three columns, both in square footage and in cost. 

(The chart referred to follows: ) 


Soldier’s Home service area 


Allowed by Bureau 
of the Budget 


Square 


feet 


W arehoust 38,544 $400, 000 38, 000 | $400, OO 
Flammable storage and gas pump ; 13, 000 

Maintenance shops 27, 336, 000 22. (KW) 260. 000 
Garage 7, ! 231, 600 

Grounds maintenance y 210, 000 

Greenhouse 21, 211, 000 

Quartermaster’s office : 56, O00 3, 000 
Retaining wall and some parking area 119, 400 

Outside services including site preparation 79, 000 

Concrete roads 249, 5 207. OOO 

Fence L8, OOO 


Subtotal 2.001, 000 918, 000 
Government costs 199, 000 82, 000 


rotal 2, 200, 000 1, 000, 000 


! Disallowed by Bureau of the Budget. 
2 Square yards. 
3 $16,000 included for black top open storage. 
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Maintenance shops 


Amount per 


S are fee 1 
Square feet Amount square foot 


Requested by Home é 27, 500 $336, 000 
Allowed by Bureau : > 22, 000 260, 000 


Differences ; ee : 5, 500 76, 000 


General Haistip. The first item was allowed. The flammable 
storage and gas pump was put off for consideration next year. The 
maintenance shops, we asked for 27,500 square feet at a cost of 
$336,000, and they allowed $260,000 cost for 22,000 square feet. 
They disallowed 5,500 square feet at a cost of $76,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That was put off or disallowed? 

General Hatsiip. That was disallowed. 

Then, the garage, the ground maintenance building, and the 
greenhouse were deferred without prejudice to the future develop- 
ment of the service area and without commitment as to the size of 
the remaining buildings involved. The quartermaster’s office, where 
we asked for 3,500 square feet at $56,000, was reduced to 3,000 
square feet at $48,000. 

The retaining wall and some parking areas around the building, 
we asked for $119,400 for the entire area, and we were allowed $50,000. 

For the outside services, including site preparation and so forth, we 
asked for $79,000 for the entire project. We were allowed $44,000. 

For the concrete roads and hard-top storage space, we asked for 
49,500 square yards, at $297,000, and they allowed us $116,000. 

For the fence, a nonclimbable fence to protect our property, which 
we wanted to put around the area, that was denied. We went in 
for $2,200,000 end received a flat million dollars which leaves 
$1,200,000 to be determined in the future. 

Mr. Fernanpez. | was about to ask you to break down the other 
million dollars that you were contemplating for the future, but it is 
right in this table. 

General Hatsuip. It is in the right column. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What does “Government costs’? mean? 

Generel Haisurp. It is architect and engineer’s fees: it is inspection 
and supervision of the building as it is constructed. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Does this complete, now, the service area con- 
struction that you have been planning on? 

General Hatsuip. If we got the last column, ves, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. When you get the amounts in the last column? 

General Hatsurp. That is right. 


REASONS FOR PIECEMEAL PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fernanpez. Wouldn’t it be cheaper to plan the whole thing 
at one time and construct it all at one time instead of piecemeal as 
we have been doing? 

General Hatsuip. Mr. Chairman, after all, this isn’t a large project 
and we thought it was cheaper, and it will be cheaper, because when 
vou do a job like this in 2 packages, vou will have generally 2 con- 
tractors on the same site, trying to work the job over. We will have 
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them competing with each other for supplies to put the thing up. We 
will have additional architect- engineer’s costs on the thing. 

It is impossible to say at the moment what the additional cost 
would be, but I think it is perfectly obvious that there will be addi- 
tional costs, inevitably. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In order to get a little more light on this, what, 
if any, reasons did the Bureau of the Budget give for chopping it in 
two? 

General Hatsirp. I had a conference with the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget on this, and he was apparently more interested 
in the funds than in the actual character of the project. 

When I went into the office he said, ““General, we are very much 
for vou but we think vou ought to do like other Government depart- 
ments have to do, and not try to do everything in 1 vear.”’ I am not 
sure that he knew we had plenty of funds to handle it. I explained 
in detail exactly what we were requesting and he promised to give 
full consideration, but did not commit himself at that time. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Would it take more than 1 year? 

General Hatsuip. He said we ought to take more than 1 year. In 
other words, we shouldn’t do it by trying to get all our money in | year 
because he thought it would be a drain, pe rhaps, on the Treasury, or 
a drain on our funds, an undue drain. 

Mr. FerNaNnpg&z. Supposing it takes 2 years. What I am driving 
at, if you let contracts for the whole complete business, and plan it 
all at one time, that would be, it seems to me, less expensive, even 
though it takes more than 1 year. 

General Hatsure. I am quite sure, but he meant getting all of our 
money in 1 year. He seemed to think we ought to ‘ask for a million 
this year and a million next year, and if you are dealing in hundreds 
of millions that may be valid. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


Mr. Fernanpez. It is not because of lack of money. You have 
plenty of money. What were the receipts last year? 

General Hatsuip. Total credits during 1955, 7. 126. We with- 
drew $5,202,255 and we had at the end of the fiscal year 1955, 
$62,601,165. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is in your statement? 

General Hatsurp. Yes. 

Mr. FeERNANDEz. What is the total amount now? — 

General Hatstirp. At the end of fiscal year 1955, $62,601,165. And 
on December 31, 1955, it was $62,435,114. 


CHARGES FOR EMPLOYEES QUARTERS, ETC. 


Mr. Fernanpbez. Just one more question: What is meant by the 
item on vour No. 2 table, on page 2 of your justification, ‘‘Deduct 
charges for quarters, subsistence, and laundry’’? 

General Haistip. Every employee who lives on the post is charged 
for his quarters. If he takes his meals, we make deductions from the 
payroll for his meals. Certain of those who live on the post have 
laundry privileges and we deduct further from their wages for laundry. 
So this merely represents the lesser amount of cash we will actually 
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put in their hands, because we will take it away from them to pay for 
these services that they get. 

Do I make that cleat 

In other words, we charge a bachelor workman $3 a month for 
laundry. That is just taken out of his pay and he doesn’t get it. 
What this is, is a paper transaction of reducing the actual cash needed 
for salaries. 

Mr. Fernanpnz. Mr. Fogarty 

Mr. Fogarty. No questions. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Lanham 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO HOME 


Mr. Lannam. Upon what basis do you set requirements for admis- 
sion? 

General Haistie. They apply for admission and we have a regular 
form. The requirements, as I have stated, are either 20 or more 
vears’ honest and faithful service with the colors, or a service-connected 
disability to the point where a man can’t earn his livelihood. He 
makes an application and we send it to the Adjutant General of the 
Army or the Adjutant General of the Air Force for a verification of 
his military service. 

Mr. LANHAM. Does it cover the entire United States? 

General Hatsu IP. It covers the world. Any man, if he has put his 
service in the regular forces and can qualify under one of those require- 
ments, is admitted without any further question. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Denton—— 


SIMILAR HOMES 


Mr. Denton. Are there any other homes like this? 

General Hatstip. There is a naval home in Philadelphia for sailors. 
Our home takes care of the Army and the Air Force but nothing else. 
This is for career pe ople only. 

Mr. Denron. Before the Veterans’ Administration, they used to 
have Army homes at Dayton, Ohio, and Danville, IIL. 

General Hatstip. Those are old volunteer homes and most of them 
were taken over by the Veterans’ Administration. This is the onlv 
home for the career soldier and career airman. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SOLDIERS AND AIRMEN 


Mr. Denton. Every soldier pays vou $0.10 a month? 

General Haistip. Every Regular soldier and airman. The drafted 
soldier pays nothing. We get nothing from the fines and forefeiti res 
and courts-martial of drafted soldiers. This is for the career soldier 
and airman only and it is limited to him. 

We are interested in service in peace or war. The Veterans’ 
Administration is interested only in the war soldier. 
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BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCE FOR MAINTENANCE SHOP 


Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Taber—— 

Mr. Taser. I have been looking at this sheet that you passed 
around. In your maintenance shop proposition they cut you down 
to 22,000 square feet. They may have had some good reason for 
doing that. How about it? 

General Haisurp. They didn’t offer anything convincing, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. Why would they allow you 22,000 square feet, a cut 
of 5,500 square feet, unless they had a good reason for it 

General Hatstip. We were unable to determine any good reason 
for it, because we had studied that with extreme care. The 27,500 
square feet was our minimum requirement. The office in the Bureau 
of the Budget which examined our estimates said we were doing too 
much maintenance, and yet they never examined or asked for the 
minute records of maintenance that we keep on everything we do at 
the home. We felt it was an arbitrary cut. 

And the same way in the cut of the Quartermaster’s Office. They 
cut him even below what he has now, and we felt that that was—no 
reason was offered for it and we felt it was an arbitrary cut. 


NEED FOR FENCE 


Now, the fence, Mr. Taber, is entirely cut out. We have a 300-acre 
place out there, as you well know, and the service area is set off to 
itself, as it should be, out of the living area, and yet we have lots of 
people wandering through our grounds causing trouble, shooting out 
our street lights, throwing rocks at things. We are putting a new 
roof on our heating plant and just the other day some malicious in- 
dividual fired a pistol from some distance and shot five holes through 
the roof, and we picked up one of the slugs. 

In modern times I know of no storage place, even in a city, that 
doesn’t have some outside protection for itself. Without a fence down 
there, one of these high nonclimbable fences, our property would 
certainly be in a bad shape. I think that is absolutely necessary, but 
the answer given was “Well, you have a fence around your property 
and you want to build a fence within a fence.” Well, we certainly 
do, because the fence around the property has open gates everywhere. 
That is to my mind one of the most essential things in the whole 
project—to have a nonclimbable fence. Our idea was to have all 
of our parking areas outside of this fence, to allow no civilian cars of 
any kind nor unauthorized persons within the fence and then we can 
protect our property. 

Mr. Taser. That would probably be the most urgent item that 
has been left out, wouldn’t it? 

General Hatsurp. It certainly is critical with us. We have a small 
guard force out there that patrols our grounds continuously, but after 
all, vou can’t keep people out all the time. 

We don’t want the whole fence for half of the project. If we could 
have half of that, with this first increment, why then we can protect 
our warehouse and our shop area from vandalism, thievery, and 
anything else. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Hand— 
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PERMANENT FUND 


Mr. Hanp. General, what is the status of your permanent fund, 
with regard to last year? 

General Harsuip. At the end of fiscal year 1954, the total of the 
fund was $58,312,294. At the end of fiscal year 1955, it was 
$62,601,165, or a net increase of $4,288,871. The size of the fund 
offers a very comfortable cushion against the enormous potential 
membership that was built up from 1940, on. Before that, we had a 
tiny Regular Army and no Air Force—that is, the Air Force was 
part of the Army—of up to around 150,000 men. As soon as 1940 
came, we built up and have been maintaining ever since, the largest 
volunteer sector of our Army and Air Force that we have been able 
to maintain. The Army can maintain about 550,000 plus or minus, 
volunteers all the time. The Air Force has almost a million. 

Mr. Hann. General, notwithstanding the excellent condition of 
your permanent fund, is there any sense in considering a moderate 
increase in the very trifling fee that is paid per month, which largely 
supports this fund? Say, ‘from 10 cents to 12 or 13 or 15 cents? 

General Haisutip. Well, we have studied that a lot. The 10 cents 
a month is mainly for the purpose of keeping the soldier conscious of 
the fact that if he stays in the Army 20 years, we will take care of him 
the rest of his life, or that if he is going to be disabled in the uniform 
to the point where he can’t earn a livelihood, we will take care of him. 
It is to continually tell him about it. I put in the record last year 
as a result of a study by a joint committee, the influence that this 
home has on the man in uniform today, and they found that 13 
percent of the men who are on our retired list, today, actually stayed 
in the service to gain the right to come in this home, against a need 
as they grew older. 

Mr. Hanp. It is awfully cheap insurance. I raise the question 
again whether it is wise to raise it. 

General Hatsurp. I don’t think we need the money. The Secretary 
of the Army is charged with setting that rate and we have never 
recommended that he raise it, but we have recommended that he 
continue it, just as I say, to continually nudge the man that “if you 
stay in now, you are gaining the right to be taken care of in your 
old age if you ever need it.” 


HOSPITAL INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Hanp. Do I understand that your nurses intercommunication 
system has been completed. 

General Haistip. No. It is in the new 210 bed wing but we are 
asking here for funds to install it in the old hospital buildings that 
we are now renovating. It is an amazing saving. She stands at a 
central station where she is posted—— 

Mr. Hanp. I know how it works. Has it saved you any number 
of nurses as a result of decreasing their steps? 

General Haisuip. Well, we have always been short of nurses. It 
hasn’t saved us any, because we would like to have more right now 
than we have, but it saves the nurses steps immeasurably. She can 
listen toa man in bed. Turn him on, if he is very ill. She can answer: 
the questions, ‘‘Has my newspaper come?” or “Has my mail come?’’ 
without walking the length of the hall to do it. 
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COSTS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Hanp. Regarding the costs you show in your construction 
program, how do they compare with other general Government costs 
for the same type of work? Has there been a comparison made? 

General Hatsuip. I think they must be identical because the 
district engineer of the Corps of Engineers makes these up for us. 
He does it with his regular estimators who work on other Govern- 
ment projects. 

Mr. Hann. I invite your attention to the first item which is a 
warehouse priced at $400,000 for 38,000 square feet. 

Now, generally speaking, in our Subcommittee on Civil Works we 
have a ruling limiting the cost of warehouse construction to $6 a 
square foot, which would make this building cost $288,000 instead of 
$400,000. Do you have any comment on that? 

General Hatsuip. No, sir, I don’t, except that we are going down 
into a new area that is merely just the side of a hill now. ‘The Bureau 
of the Budget didn’t question that price. That was determined by 
the Corps of Engineers, who are certainly in a position to know much 
better than we are, and we depend on their estimates. 

Mr. Hann. Unless there are special construction difficulties, it is 
our custom not to allow more than $6 per square foot for the con- 
struction of a warehouse. That is an arbitrary rule. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted to the 
Committee:) 

The estimate ($10 per square foot) made by the District Engineer was an outsid: 
figure based upon permanent construction of brick, concrete, and steel in keeping 
with the Heating Plant, Laundry and Incinerator now located in the proposed 
Service Area. 


GREENHOUSE 


Mr. Hanno. What is the greenhouse for, General? 

General Haisuiip. We have had a greenhouse out there for the last 
50 years. Last year 149 men died. Most of them are lacked right 
there. We have a national cemetery next door. We always furnish 
a fine spray of flowers for his funeral, which normally are the only 
flowers in the funeral. We furnish flowers to our hospital and to our 
messes. This is a home and it is not an institution. We feel that 
flowers add a great deal to the comfort and well-being and attitude of 
the members. 

Mr. Hanp. Do any of the members work there as a hobby? 

General Haisuip. Yes, sir. We have approximately 235 member 
employees throughout the home. In the first place, any man who 
comes there and who wants to work and who is able to work, we try 
to provide some sort of a job for him. 

Mr. Hann. Do you grow anything else in the greenhouse except 
flowers, General? 

General Haisuip. Yes, we grow vegetables. We root vegetables 
for members in the springtime. We encourage as part of their 
diversionary effort—well, idle hands look for trouble and in every 
possible way we try to keep them occupied by assigning them garden 
plots. 

Mr. Hanp. They are growing their own vegetables there, are they? 
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General Hasire. Yes, sir, they are growing them and they are 
allowed to sell them and if we can buy them for our mess at standard 
prices, we do. We have many men who are assigned garden plots 
and they devote a lot of time to working them, much to their advantage 
and ours, too. We help them out on all those things. 


VALUATION OF LAND 


Mr. Hann. Now, General, what is the status of this long vexed 
land question of yours, has that ever been solved—the settlement for 
that 156 acres of land? 

General Hatsuip. Well, I am ready to talk on the record on that 
one. That is the greatest runaround in Government history, I think. 

Mr. Hann. We have been waiting patiently for 3 or 4 years to have 
some solution to be arrived at. 

General Hatstip. Here is what happened in the last year. After 
many telephone calls and letters that I have written demanding some 
action, we finally had a meeting and Mr. Strobel conducted the 
meeting. They had the General Counsel of the General Services 
Administration there, and their chief real estate people. We differed 
on the value of the land. 

Mr. Hanp. The last difference I can recall, if I may be permitted to 
interrupt you, the last difference that you had that I can recall is that 
you had private appraisers who appraised the value of land at $17,900 
an acre, and General Services talked about giving you $12,000. 

General Haisuip. That is right. And we went down there and 
finally at that meeting we were deadlocked and we suggested that 
we refer it to somebody else for solution. There is a committee in 
the Real Estate Appraisers Association of the United States set up 
in Philadelphia who settles such differences. They are glad to do it 
to forward their profession. We recommended that it be submitted 
to them. Or, we said, submit it to the land people in the Department 
of Justice who undoubtedly should be the authority on the prices of 
land, with all the land they have to handle. So finally they agreed 
to submit it to the Department of Justice and get them to arbitrate 
the matter. And the General Counsel amazingly said, “But we 
won’t be bound by what they say.” 

Mr. Hanp. When was all that? 

General Hatstrp. The meeting was held on September 21, 1955. 

It went to the Department of Justice. The law says we are entitled 
to fair market value. 

Mr. Hanp. General Services now has control of the land, or have 
you? 

General Harstrp. No; we turned it over in 1951 and gave them 
title and we are still waiting for our money on this one. They are 
building on it. 

Mr. Hanno. What are they building? 

General Hatsitirp. The new District of Columbia Medical Center 
is being built on the ground. We have understood by grapevine that 
the papers have gone back from the Department of Justice to the 
General Services Administration, and we felt from the tenor of the 
conversation that they were going to recommend $15,000 an acre, but 
we can’t stir up the General Services Administration to come out with 
anything. 
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We are small potatoes out there, but it is an example of the greatest 
runaround in Government that I have ever heard of. We have been 
from 1951 trying to get this thing settled. 

Mr. Hanp. I think it ought to be resolved after all these years. 


MEMBERSHIP ON BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. FrerNanpbeEz. General, your home is governed by a board of 
very eminent people. 

General Haisuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Who are they, for the record? 

xyeneral Hatsitre. The Board of Commissioners is composed of six 
of the old-time bureau chiefs of the War Department and the Gover- 
nor. Seven members. They are composed of the Adjutant General 
of the Army, the Surgeon General of the Army, the Chief of Engineers, 
the Chief of Finance, the Quartermaster General, and the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army. 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fernanpez. Are they unanimous in agreement on this request 
that you made to the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Hatsurr. Yes, sir; it was approved by them. It was sub- 
mitted to them and approved by them. 

Mr. FerNANpDEz. Just one more question on that. You said you 
had a greenhouse; why do you need another one? 

General Haisuip. The present one has literally fallen down. It 
has gotten beyond repair. The roofs leak so much we can’t stop the 
water—it leaks on the flowers and wilts them away and we can’t 
even repair it. 1 think that from the nature of our home and for the 
morale factor, we certainly should replace it. It means an awful lot 
to the other members to see a soldier’s coffin go by to the grave with 
at least one big spray of flowers on top of it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is one of the items that was postponed? 

General Hatsuir. Yes, sir; that was postponed. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you very much, General. 

General Hatstie. Thank you very much. 

Mr. FrrnNanpez. You have given us a very fine statement. 
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